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LETTER . 


To HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAF TOR. 
MY LORD, 14th Feb. 1770; 


1 F I were perſonally your enemy, I might 
Iity and forgive you. You have every claim to com- 
Ipaſſion, that can ariſe from miſery and diſtreſs. The 
Fcondition you are reduced to would difarm a private 
enemy of his reſentment, and leave no conſolation to 
Ihe moſt vindictive ſpirit, but that ſuch an object, as 
| you are, would diſgrace the dignity of revenge. But 
In the relation you have borne to this country, you 
| Ws no title to indulgence ; and if I had followed the 
4 liftates of my own opinion, I never ſhould have al- 
Jowed you the reſpite of a moment, In your public 
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character, you have injured every ſubject of the em. 


pire; and though an individual 1s not authoriſed to 


forgive the injuries done to ſociety, he is called upon to 
aſſert his ſeparate ſhare in the public reſentment, 7 | 


ſubmitted, however, to the judgment of men, more mo- 
derate, perhaps more candid, than myſelf. For my on 
part, I do not pretend to underſtand thoſe prudent : 
forms of decorum, thoſe gentle rules of diſcretion, | 
which ſome men endeavour to unite with the conduct 
of the greateſt and moſt hazardous affairs. Engaged : 
in the defence of an honourable cauſe, I would take 2 


decifive part.! ſhould ſeorn to provide for a future re. 
treat, or to keep terms with a man, who preſerves no 


meaſures with. the public. 


Neither the abje& ſub. 
miſſion of deſerting his poſt in the hour of danger, nor 


even the ſacred ſhield of cowardice* fhould protect 
him. I would purſue him through life, and try the 


laſt exertion of my abilities to preſerve the periſhable 
infamy of his name, and make it immortal, 


What, then, my Lord, is this the event of all the | 


ſacrifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, # 


and to your own unfortunate ambition? Was it for 
this you abandoned your earlieſt friendſhips,—the 7 
warmeſt connections of your youth, and all thoſe ho- : 
nourable engagements, by which you once ſolicited, Þ 


and might have acquired, the eſteem of your country? 


Have you ſecured no recompence for ſuch a waſte of 
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: reputation. 


ö you muſt now retire into a dreadful ſolitude. 
J moſt active period of life, you muſt quit the buſy 


JUNIVUS, &c. 3 
hondur? —Unhappy man! what party will receive the 
common deſerter of all parties Without a client to 
flatter, without a friend to conſole you, and with only 
one companion from the honeſt houſe of Bloomſbury, 


At the 


ſcene, and conceal yourſelf from the world, if you 
would hope to fave the wretched remains of a ruined 
The vices operate like age, bring on 


Liteaſe before its time, and in the prime of youth leave 


175 


the character broken and exhauſted, 

YET your conduct has been myſterious, as well as 
contemptible. Where is now that firmneſs, or obſti- 
nacy, ſo long boaſted of by your friends, and acknow- 
ledged by your enemies? We were taught to expect, 
that you would not leaye the ruin of this country to 
be completed by other hands, but were determined 
either to gain a decifive victory over the conſtitution, 
or to periſh bravely at leaſt behind the laſt dike of the 
prerogative. You knew the danger, and might have been 
provided for it. You took ſufficient time to prepare for a 
meeting with your parliament, to confirm the merce- 
nary fidelity of your dependants, and to ſuggeſt to 
your Sovereig*.a language ſuited to his dignity at leaſt, 
it not to kis benevolence and wiſdom. Yet, while the 
whole kingdom was agitated with anxious expectation 
upon one great point, you meanly evaded the queſtion, 
and, inftead of the explicit firmneſs and deciſion of a 
King, gave us nothing but the milery of a ruined 
grazier, and the whining piety of a Methodiſt, We 

MM had 
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had reaſon to expect, that notice would have been 
taken of the petitions which the king has received from 
the Engliſh Nation; and although I can conceive ſome 
perſonal motives for not yielding to them, I can find 
none, in common prudence or decency, for treating 
them with contempt. Be aſſured, my Lord, the Eng. | 
liſh people will not tamely ſubmit to this unworthy 
treatment; —they had a right to be heard, and their 
petitions, if not granted, deſerved to be conſidered, | 
Whatever be the real views and do&rine of a court, 
the Sovereign ſhould be taught to preſerve ſome forms 
of attention to his ſubjects; and if he will not redreſs | 
their grievances, not to make them a topic of jeſt and 
mockery among lords and ladies of the bedchamber, © 
Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven ; but inſults 
admit of no compenſation. They degrade the mind in 
its own eſteem, and force it to recover its level by re- 
venge. This neglect of the petitions was, however, a 
part of your original plan of government; nor will any | 


conſequences it has produced account for your deſerting | 
your Sovereign in the midſt of that diſtreſs, in which 
you and your * new friends had involved him. 
would think, my Lord, you might have taken this 


One 


ſpirited reſolution before you had diffelved the laſt of 
thoſe early connections, which once, even in your ow 
opinion, did honour to your youth before you had 
obliged Lord Granby to quit a ſervice he was attached 
to before you had diſcarded one chancellor, and 
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killed another. To what an abject condition have you 


laboured to reduce the beſt of princes, when the un- 


happy man, who yields at laſt to ſuch perſonal in- 
ſtavce and ſolicitation, as never can be fairly employed 


againſt a ſubje&, feels himſelf degraded by his com- 
pliance, and is unable to ſurvive the diſgraceful ho- 
nours which his gracious Sovereign had compelled him 
to accept. He was a man of ſpirit, for he had a quick 
ſenſe of ſhame, and death has redeemed his character. 
I know your Grace too well to appeal to your feelings 


upon this event; 2ut there is another heart, not yet, 


I hope, quite callous to the touch of humanity, to 
which it oyght to be a dreadful leſſon for ever. 

Now, my Lord, let us conſider the fituation to 
which you have conducted, and in which you have 


thought it adviſeable to abandon, your royal maſter, 


Whenever the peopie have complained, and nothing 


better could be ſaid in defence of the meaſures of go- 
A vernment, it has been the faſhion to anſwer us, though 
not very fairly, with an appeal to the private virtues 
of your Sovereign. Has he not, to relieye the peo- 
* ple, ſurrendered a conſiderable part of his revenue? 
. « —Has he not made the judges independent, by fix- 
; « ing them in their places for life? My Lord, we 
7 acknowledge the gracious principle, which gave birth | 
N to theſe conceſſions, and have nothing to regret, but 
that it has never been adhered to. At tht end of ſeven 


years, we are Joaded with a debt of above five hundred 
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out of his office, not for want of abilities, not for 
want of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but fol 
delivering his honeſt opinion in parliament, upon the 
greateſt conſtitutional queſtion, that has ariſen ne 
the revolution.,—We care not to whoſe private virtut 
you appeal; the theory of ſuch a government is falſe 
hood and mockery ;—the practice is oppreſſion. Vo 
have laboured then (though I confeſs to no purpoſe 
to rob your maſter of the only plauſible anſwer, tha 
ever was given in defence of his government, —of th 
opinion, which the people had conceived of his per 
ſonal honour and integrity. — The Duke of Bedford 
was more moderate than your Grace. He only force 
his maſter to violate a ſolemn promiſe made to at 
individual.* But you, my Lord, have ſucceſsfully ex 
tended your advice to every political, every mora 
engagement, that could bind either the magiſtrate 0 
the man. The condition of a King is often miſera 
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ful ſervants, in whoſe hands you have left him, ar 
able to retrieve his honour, and ta ſupport his go 
vernment. You have publicly declared, even finc 
your reſignation, that you approved of their meaſures 
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JUNIUS, &c. 7 
ſerget, my Lord, that while you are laviſh in the 
raiſe of men whom you deſert, you are publicly oppoſing 
your conduct to your opinions, and depriving your- 
elf of the only plauſible pretence you had for leaving 
four Sovereign overwhelmed with diſtreſs; I call it 
lauſible, for, in truth, there is no reaſon whatſoever, 
ef than the frowns of ycur maſter, tliat could juſtify 
man of ſpirit for abandoning his poſt at a moment 
þ critical and important. It is in vain to evade the 
ueſtion, If you will not ſpeak out, the public have 
S right to judge from appearanees, We are autho- 
led to conclude, that you either differed from your 
olleagues, whoſe meaſures you ſtill affect to defend, 
r, that you thought the adminiſtration of the King's 
fairs no longer tenable. You are at liberty to 
hooſe between the hypocrite and the coward, Your 
eſt friends are in doubt, which way they ſhall in- 
line. Your country unites the characters, and gives 
you credit for them both. For my own part, I ſee 
thing inconfiſtent in your conduct. You began with 
etraying the people, —you conclude with betraying 
e King. N 

Ix your treatment of particular perſons, you have 
reſerved the uniformity of your character. Even 
r. Bradſhaw declares, that no man was ever ſo 
|| uſed as himſelf. As to the proviſion you have 
nde for his family, he was intitled to it by the houſe 
e lives in. The ſucceſſor of one Chancellor might 
ell pretend to be the rival of another. It is the 
tach of private friendſhip which touches Mr. Brad- 
ſhaw; 
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ſhaw ; and, to ſay the truth, when a man of his rank 
and abilities had taken ſo active a part in your 
affairs, he ought not to have been let down at lat 
with a miſerable penſion of fifteen hundred pounds 3 
year. Colonel Luttrell, Mr. Onflow, and Governor 
Burgoyne, were equally engaged with you, and haye 
rather more reaſon to complain than Mr. Bradſhaw, 
Theſe are men, my Lord, whoſe friendſhip you ſhouid 
have adhered to on the ſame principle, on which you 
deſerted Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Camden, and the Duke of Portland. We can eafily 
account for your violating your engagements with 
men of honour, but why ſhould you betray your na- 
tural connections? Why ſeparate yourſelf from Lord 
Sandwich, Lord Gower, and Mr. Rigby, or leave 
the three worthy gentlemen abovementioned to hiſt 
for themſelves ? With all the faſhionable indulgence of 
the times, this country does not abound in characters 
like theirs; and you may find it a difficult matter 
to recruit the black catalogue of your friends. 

THE recollection of the royal patent you ſold to 
Mr. Hine, obliges me to ſay a word in defence of a 
man, whom you have taken the molt diſhonourable 
means to injure. I do not refer to the ſham proſecu- 


tion, which you affected to carry on againſt him. On 


that ground, I doubt not, he is prepared to meet you 
with. tenfold recrimination, and ſet you at defiance, 
The injury you had done him affe&ts his moral cha- 
racter. You knew, that the offer to purchaſe the 
reverſion of a place, which has heretofore been fold 
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JUNIUS, &c. 0 
under 2 decree of the court of Chancery, however 
imprudent in his fituation, would no way tend to 
cover him with that fort of guilt, which you wiſhed 
to fix upon him in the eyes of the world. You la- 
boured then, by every ſpecies of falſe ſuggeſtion, and 
even by publiſhing counterfeit letters, to have it un- 
derſtood, that he had propoſed terms of accommoda- 
tion to you, and had offered to abandon his principles, 
his party, and his friends. You conſulted your own 
breaſt for a character of conſummate treachery, and 


gave it to the public for that of Mr. Vaughan. 1 


think myſelf obliged to do this juſtice to an injured 
man, becauſe I was deceived by the appearances 


thrown out by your Grace, and have frequently 


ſpoken of his condu& with indignation. If he really 
be, what I think him, honeſt, though miſtaken, he 
will be happy in recovering his reputation, though at 
the expence of his underſtanding. Here, I ſee, the 
matter is likely to reſt. Your Grace is afraid to carry 
on the proſecution, Mr. Hine keeps quiet poſſeſſion 
of his purchaſe ; and Governor Burgoyne, relieved 
from the apprehenſion of refunding the money, ſits 
down, for the remainder of his life, iNFamous Ax D 
CONTENTED. | 

I BELIEVE, my Lord, I may now take my leave 
of you for ever. You are no longer that reſolute 


. | miniſter, who had ſpirit to ſupport the moſt violent 


meaſures ; who compenſated for the want of good and 
great qualities, by a brave determination (witich ſome 
people admired and relied on) to maintain himſelf 
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without them, The reputation of obſtinaey and per. 


ſeverance might have ſupplied the place of all the 
abſent virtues. You have now added the laſt negative 
to your character, and meanly confeſied, that you are 
deſtitute of the common ſpirit of a man. Retire then, 
my Lord, and hide your bluſhes from the world ; for, 
with ſuch a load of ſhame, even BLACK may change 
its colour. A mind ſuch as yours, in the ſolitary 
hours of domeſtic enjoyment, may ſtill find topics 
of conſolation. You may find it in the memory of 
violated friendſhip; in the affli ions of an accom. 
pliſhed prince, whom you have diſgraced and de- 
ſerted; and in the agitations of a great country, driven, 
by your counſels, to the brink of deſtruction. 

Tu palm of miniſterial firmneſs is now transfer. 
red to Lord North. He tells us fo himſelf, with the 
plenitude of the ore rotundo; and I am ready enough 
to believe, that, while he can keep his place, he will 
not eafily be perſuaded to reſign it. Your Grace was 
the firm miniſter of yeſterday : Lord North is the firm 
miniſter of to-day. To-morrow, perhaps, his Ma- 
jeſty, in his wiſdom, may give us a rival for you both. 
You are too well acquainted with the temper of your 
late allies, to think it poſſible, that Lord North thould 
be permitted to govern this country, If we may be- 
licve common fame, they have ſhewn him their ſuperi- 
erity already. His Majeſty is, indeed, too gracious 
to inſult his ſubjects, by chuſing his firſt miniſter irom 


among the domeſtics of the Duke of Bedford, That 


would have beex too groſs an outrage ta the three 
Kingdoms: 
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kingdoms. Their purpoſe, however, is equally an- 
fwered, by puſhing forward this unhappy figure, and 
forcing it to bear the odium. of meafures, which they 
in reality direct, Without immediately appearing to 
govern, they poſſeſs the power, and diſtribute the 
emoluments of government as they think proper. 
They ſtill adhere to the ſpirit of that calculation, 
which made Mr. Luttrell repreſentative of Middleſex, 
Far from regretting your retreat, they aſſure us very 
gravely, that it increaſes the real ſtrength of the mi- 
niſtry. According to this way of reaſoning, they 
will probably grow ſtronger, and more flouriſhing, 


every hour they exiſt : for I think, there is hardly a 


day paiſes, in which ſome one or other of his Majeſty's 
ſervants does not leave them to Improve by the loſs 
of his aſſiſtance. But, alas! their countenances ſpeak 
2 different language. When the members drop off, 
the main body cannot be inſenſible of its approaching 
diſſolution. Even the violence of their proceedings 
is a ſignal of deſpair. Like broken tenants, who 


have had warning to quit the premiſes, they curſe 


their landlord, deſtroy the fixtures, throw every thing 
ipto confuſion, and care not whac miſchief they de 
© the eſtate. 
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LETTERS 1. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER, 

SIX, 19th March, 1770, 
I Believe there is no man, however indif. 

ferent about the intereſts of this country, who will 
not readily confeſs that the fituation, to which we 
are now reduced, whether it has ariſen from the vio- 
lence of faction, or from an arbitrary ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, juſtifies the moſt melancholy apprehenſions, 
and'calls for the exertion of whatever wiſdom or vigour 
is left among us. The King's anſwer to the re- 
monſtrance of the city cf London, and the meaſures 
ſince adopted by the miniſtry, amount to a plain de- 


claration, that the principle, on which Mr. Luttrell - 


was ſeated in the houſe of commons, is to be ſup- 
ported in all its conſequences, and carried to its ut- 
moſt extent. The ſame ſpirit, which violated the 
freedom of election, now invades the declaration and 
bill of rights, and threatens to puniſh the ſubject, for 
exerciſing a privilege, hitherto undiſputed, of peti- 
tioning the crown. The grievances of the people are 
aggravated by inſults; their complaints not merely 
diſregarded, but checked by authority; and every one 
of thoſe acts, againſt which they remonſtrated, con- 
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firmed by the King's deciſive approbation. At ſucli 


a moment, no honeſt man will remain ſilent or in- 
active. However diſtinguiſhed by rank or property, 
in the rights of freedom, we are all equal. As we 
are Engliſhmen, the leaſt conſiderable man among us 
has an intercſt equal to the proudeſt nobleman, in 
the laws and conſtitution of his country, and is equally 
called upon to make a generous contribution in ſup- 
port of them ;—whether it be the heart to conceive, 
the underſtanding to direct, or the hand to execute. 
It is a common cauſe, in which we are all intereſted, 
in which we ſhould all be engaged. Ihe man, who 
deſerts it at this alarm ing criſis, is an enemy to his 
country; and, what I think of infinitely leſs import- 
?nce, a traitor to his Sovereign. The ſubiect, who 
is truly loyal to the chief magiſtrate, will neither 
ziviſe, nor ſubmit to, arbitrary meaſures. The city 
of London have given an example, which, I doubt 
not, will be followed by the whole kingdom. The 
noble ſpirit of the metropolis is the life-blood of the 
inte, colle ed at che heart: from that point it circu- 
lates, with health and vigour, through every artery of 
the conſtitution. The time is come, when the body 
of the Engliſh people muſt aſſert their own cauſe : 
con{cious of their ſtrength, and animated by a ſenſe of 
their duty, they will not ſurrender their birth- right 
to miniſters, parliaments, or kings. 

Tus eity of London have expreſſed their ſenti- 
ments with treedom and firmneſs ; they have ſpoken 
ruth boldly ; and, in whatever light their remon- 

#3 ſtranee 
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ſtrance may be repreſented by courtiers, I defy the 
moſt ſubtle lawyer in this country to point out a 
ſingle inſtance, in which they have exceeded the truth, 
Even that aſſertion, which, we are told, is moſt offen- 
five to parliament, in the theory of the Englith conſti- 


tution, is ſtrifily true. If any part of the repre. 
ſentative body be not choſen by the people, that 
part vitiates and corrupts the whole. If there be 
a deſect in the repreſentation of the people, that power, 
which alone is equal to the making of the laws in 
this country, is not complete; and the acts of parlia- 
ment under that circumſtance, are not the aQs of 
a pure and entire legiſlature. I ſpeak of the theory of 
our conſtitution ; and whatever difficulties or incon- 
veniences may attend the practice, I am ready to 
maintain, that, as far as the fa& deviates from the 
principle, fo far the practice is vicious and corrupt. 
I have not heard a queſtion raiſed upon any other part 
of the remonſtrance. That the principle, on which 
the Middleſex election was determined, is more perni- 


cious in its effects, than either the levying of ſhip- 


money by Charles the Firſt, or the ſuſpending power 
aſſumed by his ſon, will hardly be diſputed by any 
man, who underſtands or wiſhes well to the Englith 
conſtitution, It is not an act of open violence done 
by the King, or any dire& or palpable breach of 
the laws attempted by kis miniſter, that can ever 
endanger the liberties of this country. Againſt ſuch 
a King or miniſter, the people would immediately 
take the alarm, and all the parties unite to oppoſe 

| him. 
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him. The laws may be groſsly violated in particular 
inftances, without any direct attack upon the whole 
ſyſtem. Facts of that kind ſtand alone; they are 
attributed to neceſſity, not defended by principle. 
We can never be really in danger, until the forms 
of parliament are made uſe of to deſtroy the ſub- 
ftance of our civil and political liberties zHuntil par- 
liament itſelf betrays its truſt, by contributing to 
eftzbliſh new principles of government, and employing 
the very weapons, committed to it by the collective 
body, to ftab the conftitution. 

As for the terms of the remonſtrance, I preſume 
it will not be affirmed, by any perſon leſs poliſhed 
than a gentleman uſher, that this is a ſeaſon for com- 
pliments. Our gracious King, indeed, is abundantly 
civil to himſelf. Inftead of an anſwer to a petition, 
his Majeſty very gracefully pronounces his own pa- 
negyric; and, I confeſs, that, as far as his perſonal 
behaviour, or the royal purity of his intentions is 


concerned, the truth of thoſe declarations, which the 


miniſter has drawn up for his maſter, cannot de- 
cently be diſputed. In every other reſpect, I affirm, 
that they are abſolutely unſupported, either in argu- 
ment or fact. 1 mutt add, too, that ſuppoſing the 
tpeech were otherwiſe unexceptionable, it is not a 
direct anſwer to the petition of the city. His Majeſty 
is pleaſed to ſay, that he is always ready to receive 
the requeſts of his ſubjects; yet the ſheriffs were twice 


ſent back with an excuſe; and it was certainly debated. 


in council, whether cr no the magiſtrates of the city 


of 
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of London ſhould be admitted to an audience, Whe. 
ther the rerzonRrance be or be not injurious to par. 
liament, is the very queſtion between the parliament 
and the people; and ſuch a queſtion, as cannot be 
decided by the aſſertion of a third party, however 
reſpectable. That the petitioning for a diſſolution 
of parliament is irreconcilcable with the principles of 
' the conſtitution, is a new doctrine. His Majeſty, 
perhaps, has not been informed, that the houſe of 
commons themſelves have, by a formal reſolution, 
admitted it to be the right of the ſubjet. His Ma- 
j<ſty proceeds to aſſure us, that he has made the laws 
the rule of his conduct.—Was it in ordering or per- 
mitting his miniſters to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by 
a geners! warrant ?—Was it in ſuffering his miniſters 
to revive the obſolete maxim of uu tempus, to rob 
the Duke of Portland of his property, and thereby 
give a deciſive turn to a county election? — Was it in 
erecting a chamber conſultation of ſurgeons, with 
authority to examine into, and ſuperſede the legal 
verdict of a Jury ?=Or did his Majeſty conſult the 
laws of this country, when he permitted his ſecretary 


of ſtate to declare, that whenever the civil magiſtrate | 


is trifled with, a military force muſt be ſent for, 

vithout the delay of a moment, and effectually em- 
ployed ?—Or was it in the barbarous exactneſs, with 
which this illegal, inhuman doctine, was carried into 


execution ? If his Majeſty had recollected theſe facts, 


J think he would never have ſaid, at leaſt with any 


reference to the meaſures of his government, that he 
: had 
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kad made the laws the rule of his conduct. To talk 
of preſerving the affections, or relying on the ſupport 
of his ſubjects, while he continues to act upon theſe 


E principles, 15, indeed, paying a compliment to their 


loyalty, which I hope they have too much ſpirit and 
underftanding to deſerve. . 

His Majeſty, we are told, is not only punctual 
in the performance of his own duty, but careful not 
to aſſume any of thoſe powers, which the conſtitution 
has placed in other hands. Admitting this laſt aſſer- 
tion to be ſtrictly true, it is no way to the purpoſe. 
The city of London have not deſired the King to 
aſſume a power placed in other hands. If they had, I 
ſhould hope to ſee the perſon, who dared to 'preſent 
ſuch a petition, immediately impeached. They ſoli- 
cit their Sovereign, to exert that conſtitutional autho- 
rity, which the laws have veſted in him, for the 
benefit of his ſubjects. They call upon him, to make 
uſe of his Iawful prerogative, in a caſe, which our 
ws evidently ſuppoſed might happen, ſince they have 
provided for it, by truſting the Sovereign with a 


diſcretionary power to diſſolve the parliament. This 


requeſt will, Jam confident, be ſupported by remon- 
ſtrances from all parts of the kingdom. His Majeſty 
will find at laſt, that this is the ſenſe of his people; 


and that it is not his intereſt to ſupport, either mi- 


niſtry or parliament, at the hazard of a breach with 
the collective body of his ſubjects.— That he is the 
King of a free people, is indeed his greateſt glory, 


That he may long continue the King of a free people, 
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is the ſecond wiſh that animates my heart, The 
firſt is, THAT THE PEOPLE MAY BE FREE. * 


JUNIUS, 


29 - 


LETTER - III. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIG 
ADVERTISER, 


SIX, 34 April, 1770. 


IN my laſt letter, I offered you my opinion 
of the truth and propriety of his Majeſty's anſwer 
to the city of London, conſidering 1t merely as the 
ſpeech of a miniſter, drawn up in his own defence, 
and delivered, as uſual, by the chief magiſtrate. I 
would ſeparate, as much as poſſible, the King's per- 
ſonal character and behaviour from the acts of the 
preſent government. I wiſh it to be underſtood, that 
his Majeſty had, in effect, no more concern in the 


* When his Majeſty had done reading his ſpeech, the 
Lord Mayor, &c. had the honour of kiſſing his Majeſty's 
hand; after which, as they were withdrawing, his Majelty 


inſtantly turned round to his courtiers, and burſt cl 4 

laughing. 
Nero fiddl:d, while Rome was burning, JohN HoRNEs 
ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance of what he ſaid, than Sir James Hodges had 
in the remonſtrance ; and that as Sir James, in virtue 
of his office, was obliged to ſpeak the ſentiments 
of the people, his Majeſty might think himſelf bound, 
by the ſame ofhcial obligation, to give a gracetul 
utterance to the ſentiments of his miniſter. The cold 
formality of a well repeated leſſon, is widely diſtant 
from the animated expreſſion of the heart. 

Tr1s diſtinction, however, is only true with re- 
ſpect to the meaſure itſelf. The conſequences of it 
reach beyond the miniſter, and materially affect his 
Majeſty's honour. In their own nature, they are for- 
midable enough to alarm a man of prudence, and 
liſgraceful enough to afflit a man of ſpirit. A ſub- 
ject, whoſe ſincere attachment to his Majeſty's perſon 
ad family is founded upon rational principles, will 
not, in the preſent conjuncture, be ſcrupulous of 
darming, or even of afflicting, his Sover2ign. I know 
there is another fort of loyalty, of which his Majeſty 
has had plentiful experience. When the loyalty of 
Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, has once taken 
poſſeſſion of an unhappy Prince, it ſeldom leaves him 
without accompliſhing his deſtruction. When the 
poiſon of their doctrines has tainted the natural bene 


jolence of his diſpoſition z when their inſidious counſels | 


tave corrupted the famimna of his government; what 
ntidote can reſtore him to his political health 
md honour, but the firm ſincerity of his Englith 
lubje&ts ? N | 

Ir has not been uſual in this country, at leaſt 


fince 
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ſince the days of Charles the Firſt, to ſee the Sove. 


reign perſonally ac variance, or engaged in a dire& 
altercation with his ſubjects. Acts of grace and in- 
dulgence are wiſely appropriated to him, and ſhould 
conſtantly be performed by himſelf. He never ſhould 
appear, but in an amiable light to his ſubjects. Even 
in France, as long as any ideas of a limited monarchy 
were thought worth preſerving, it was a maxim, that 
no man ſhould leave the royal preſence diſcontented. 
They have loft or renounced the moderate principles 
of their government; and now, when their parlia. 
ments venture to remonſtrate, the tyrant comes for- 
ward, and anſwers abſolutely for himſelf. The ſpirit 
of their preient conſtitution requires, that the King 


ſhould be feared; and the principle, J believe, is tole- | 


rably ſupported by the fact. But, in our political 


ſyſtem, the theory is at variance with the practice, 


for the King ſhould be beloved. Meaſures of greater 
ſeverity may, indeed, in ſome circumſtances, be ne- 


ceſſary; but the miniſter who adviſes, ſhould take the 


execution and odium of them entirely upon himſelf, 
He not only betrays his maſter, but violates the ſpirit 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, when he expoſes the chief 
magiſtrate to the perſonal hatred or contempt of his 
ſubjets. When we ſpeak of the firmneſs of govern- 
ment, we mean, an uniform ſyſtem of meaſures, deli- 
berately adopted, and reſolutely maintained, by the 
ſervants of the crown, not a peeviſh aſperity in the 
language or behaviour of the Sovereign. The go- 
vernment of a weak, irreſolute monarch, may be wile, 

moderate, 
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ne. Wi odcrate, and firm ;—that of an obſtinate, capricious I | 
et Wrince, on the contrary, may be feeble, undetermined, | 
in. nd relaxed. The reputation of public meaſures de- | 
uld J ends upon the miniſter, who is reſponſible, not upon I 
ald Wi King, whoſe private opinions are not ſuppoſed to j 
Ven ave any weight againſt the advice of his counſel, | l 
hy rhoſe perſonal authority fhould, therefore, never be l 
hat nterpoſed in public affairs. This, I believe, is true \ 
3 (onſtitutional doctrine. But for a moment, let us | 
"IH appoſe it falſe. Let it be taken for granted, that an : 
lia. xcalion may ariſe, in which a King of England ſhall | 
or- je compelled to take upon himſelf the ungrateful | | 
irit ice of rejecting the petitions, and cenſuring the | | 
ing | condut of his ſubje&s ; and let the city remonſirance 
Je. e ſappoſed to have created fo extraordinary an occa- | 
ea ſon. On this principle, which I preſume no friend 
ice, adminiſtration will diſpute, let the wiſdom and 1 
iter ſpirit of the miniſtry, be examined. They adviſe the | 1 
ne- King to hazard his dignity, by a poſitive declaration | | 
the of his own ſentiments. They ſuggeſt to him a lan- 1 
elf. mage full of ſeverity and reproach. What follows? 

TR When his Majeſty had taken fo deciſive a part in 
* ſipport of his miniſtry and parliament, he had a right 
his to expect from them a reciprocal demonſtration of 
"ID irmneſs in their own cauſe, and of their zeal for his 
ol. tonour, He had reaſon to expect (and ſuch, I doubt 
the tot, were the bluſtering promiſes of Lord North) that 
the he perſons, whom he had bern adviſed to charge with 
go- laving failed in their reſpect to him; with having 
iſe, ured parliament, and violated the principles of the 


Vel. II. C conſtitution z 
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conſtitution ; ſhould not have been permitted to ef; 
without ſome ſevere marks of the diſpleaſure and ven 
geance of parliament. As the matter ſtands, the mi 
niſter, after placing his ſovereign in the moſt unfayour 
able light to his ſubjects, and after attempting to fx 
the ridicule and odium of his own precipitate meaſure 
upon the royal character, leaves him a ſolitary figure 
upon the ſcene, to recal, if he can, or to compenſate 
by future compliances, for one unhappy demonſtratio 
of ill· ſupported firmneſs, and ineffectual reſentment, As 
a man of ſpirit, his Majeſty cannot but be ſenſible 
that the lofty terms in which he was perſuaded to re 
primand the city, when united with the ſilly concluſion 
of the buſineſs, reſemble the pomp of a mock: tragedy 
where the moſt pathetic ſentiments, and even the ſuf 
ferings of tie hero, are calculated for deriſion. 

SUCH has been the boaſted firmneſs and conſiſtency 


of a miniſter, whoſe appearance in the houſe of com- 


mons was thought eſſential to the King's ſervice; 


whoſe preſence was to influence every diviſion; o 
had a voice to perſuade, an eye to penetrate, a geſture 


to command. The reputation of theſe great qualitie 
has been fatal to his friends. The little dignity of Mr. 
Ellis has been committed. The mine was ſunk; 

combuitibles provided ;z—and Wellbore Ellis, the Guy 


Faux of the fable, waited only for the ſignal of com- 
mand. All of a ſudden, the country gentlemen diſcover} 
how groſsly they have been deceived ;—the miniſter's} 
heart fails him ; the grand plot is defeated in a mo- 
ment z—and poor Mr, Ellis and his motion taken into} 

| Es | | cuſtody. 
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cuſtody. From the event of Friday laſt, one would ima- 


to eſcape gine, that ſome fatality hung over this gentleman. Whe- 
and ven ther he makes or ſuppreſſes a motion, he is equally ſure 
the mi of his diſgrace. But the complexion of the times will ſif- 
NE fer no man to be vice-treaſurer of Ireland with impunity, 
ng to fix 


I DO not mean to expreſs the ſmalleſt anxiety for 
the miniſter's reputation. Ie acts ſeparately for him- 
ſelf, and the molt ſhameful inconſiſteney may perhaps 
be no diſgrace to him. But when the Sovereign, who 
repreſents the majeſty of the ſtate, appears in perſon, 
his dignity ſhould be ſupported. The occaſion ſhould 
be important ;—the plan well conſidered ; the execu- 
tion ſteady and conſiſtent, My zeal for his Majeſty's 
real honour compels me to aſſert, that it has been too 
much the ſyſtem of the preſent reign, to introduce him 
perſonally, either to act for, or to defend his ſervants, 
They perſuade him to do what is properly heir buſi- 
neſs, and deſert him in the midſt of it, Yet this is an 
inconvenience, to which he mult for ever be expoſed, 
while he adheres to a miniſtry divided among them- 
ſelves, or unequal in credit and ability to the great 
taſk they have undertaken. Inſtead of reſerving the 
interpoſition of the royal perſonage, as the laſt re- 
ſource of government, their weakneſs obliges them to 
apply it to every ordinary occaſion, and to render it 
cheap and common in the opinion of the people. In- 
ſtead of ſupporting their maſter, they look to him for 
ſupport ; and, for the emoluments of remaining one 
day more in office, care not how much his ſacred cha- 
racter is proſtituted and diſhonoured, 
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Ix I thought it poſſible for this paper to reach the 
cloſet, I would venture to appeal at one? to his Ma. 
Jefty's judgment. I would atk him, but in the moſt 
reſpectful terms, ** As you are a young man, Sir, wo 
© ought to have a life of happineſs in proſpect ;—;; 
& you are a huſband ;—as you are a father (your f. 
cc lial duties I own have been religiouſly performed), is 
c it boza fide for your intereſt or your honour to ſacri. 
«« fice your domeſtic tranquillity, and to live in a per. 
<c petual diſagreement with your people, merely to 
* preſerve ſuch a chain of beings as North, Barring. 
& ton, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, Onſlow, Righy, 
«« Jerry Dyſon, and Sandwich? Their very uames are 
& a ſatire upon all government; and I defy the graveſt 
« of your chaplains to read the catalogue without 
laughing.“ 

For my own part, Sir, I have always conſidered 
addreſſes from parliament as a faſhionable, unmeaning 
formality, Uſurpers, idiots, and tyrants, have been 
ſucceſſively complimented with almoſt the {ame pro- 
feſſions of duty and affection. But let us ſuppoſe them 
to mean exactiy what they profeſs. The conſequences 
deſerve to be conſidered. Either the ſovereign is 2 
man of high ſpirit and dangerous ambition, ready to 
take advantage of the treachery of his parliament,-- 
ready to accept of the ſurrender they make him of the 
public liberty ;—or he is a mild, undeſigning prince, 
who, provided they indulge him with a little Rate and 
pageantry, would of himſelf intend no miſchief. On 
the _ ſuppoſition, it muſt ſoon be decided by the 
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word, whether the conſtitution ſhould be loſt or pre- 
ſerved. On the ſecond, a prince, no way qualified for 
the execution of a great and hazardous enterprize, and 
without any determined object in view, may neverthe- 
leſs be driven into ſuch deiperate meaſures, as may 
ſead directly to his ruin, or diſgrace himſelf by a 
ſhameful fluctuation between the extremes of violence 
at one moment, and timidity at another. The mi- 
niſter, perhaps, may have reaſon to be ſatisfisd with the 
ſucceſs of the preſent hour, and with the profits of his 
employment. He is the tenant of the day, and has 


no intereſt in the inheritance. The ſovereign himſelf 


is bound by other obligations, and cught to look for- 
ward to a ſuperior, a permanent intereit, His paternal] 
tenderneſs ſhould remind him, how many hoſtages he 


has given to ſociety. The ties of nature come power- | 


fully in aid of oaths and proteſtations. The father, 


who conſiders his own precarious ſtate of health, and 


the poſſible hazard of a long minority, will wiſh to ſee 
the family eſtate free and unincumbered. What is the 
dignity of the crown, though it were really maintain- 
ed ;—what is the honour of parliament, ſuppoſing it 
could exiſt without any foundation of integrity and 
juſtice ;z—or what is the vain reputation of firmneſs, 
even if the ſcheme of the government were uniform and 
conſiſtent; compared with the heart-felt affect ions of 
the people, —with the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
royal family, —or even with the grateful acclamations 
ot the populace ? Whatever ſtyle of contempt may be 
adopted by miniſters or parliaments, no man ſincerely 
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deſpiſes the voice of the Engliſh Nation. The houfs 
of commons are only interpreters, whoſe duty it is to 
convey the ſenſe of the people faithfully to the crown, 
If the interpretation be falſe or imperfect, the confi. 
tuent powers are called upon to deliver their own &n. 
timents, Their ſpeech is rude, but intelligible ;= 
their geſtures fierce, but full of explanation. Per- 
plexed by ſophiſtries, their honeſt eloquence riſes into 
action. Their firſt appeal was to the integrity of their 
repreſentatives the ſecond to the King's juſtice ;— 
the laſt argument of the people, whenever they have 
recourſe to it, will carry more perhaps than perſuaſion 
to parliament, or ſupplication to the throne. 
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\ Y HIL E parliament was fitting, it would 


Reither have been ſafe, nor perhaps quite regular, to 
offer any opinion to the public, upon the juſtice or 
wiſdom of their proceedings. To pronounce fairly 
upon their conduct, it was neceſſary to wait until we 
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JUNIUS, &c, 2.7 
cond conſider, in one view, the beginning, progreſs, 
and concluſion of their deliberations. The cauſe of 
the public was undertaken and fupported by men, 
elicits abilities and united authority, to ſay nothing ot 
the advantageous ground they ſtood on, might well be 
thought ſufficient to determine a popular queſtion in 
favour of the people. Neither was the houſe of com- 
mons ſo abſolutely engaged in deſence of the miniſtry, 
or even of their own reſolutions, but that they might 
ve paid ſome decent regard to the known diſpoſi- 
tion of their conſtituents; and, without any diſhonour 
to their firmneſs, might have retracted an opinion too 
haſtily adopted, when they ſa the alarm it had created, 
and how ſtrongly it was oppoſed by the general ſenſe of 
the nation. The mmiltry, too, would have conivited 
their own immediate intereſt, in making ſome conceſſion 
atis factory to the moderate part of the people. With- 
out tonching the fact, they might have conſented to 
guard againſt, or give up the dangerous principle, on 
which it was eftabliſhed, In this Rate of things, I 
*tink it was highly improbable at the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, that the complaints of the people upon a 
matter, which, in heir apprehenſion at lcaft, immedi - 
airly affected the life of the conſtitution, would be 
treated with as much conteanpt by their own repreſen » 
tatives, and by the houſe of lords, as they had been 
by the other branch of the legiſlature, Deſpairing of 
mew integrity, we had a right to expect ſomething 
trom their prudence, and ſomething from their fears. 
The Duke of Grafton certainly did not ſoreſce towhat 
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an extent the corruption of a parliament might be car. 


ried. He thought, perhaps, that there was ſtill ſome 
portion of ſhame or virtue left in the majority of the 
houſe of commons; or that there was a line in public 
proſtitution, beyond which they would ſcruple to pro- 
ceed. Had the young man been a little more pr 8 
in the world, or had he ventured to meaſure the cha- 
racters of other men by his own, he would not have 
been ſo eaſily diſcouraged. 

THE prorogation of parliament naturally calls upon 
us to review their proceedings, and to conſider the con- 
dition in which they have left the kingdom. I do not 
queſtion but they have done, what is uſually called, the 
Eing's buſineſs, much to his Majeſty's ſatisfaction. 
We nave only to lament, that, in conſequence of a 
ſyſtem introduced or revived in the preient reign, this 
kind of merit ſhould be very confiſtent with the re- 
glect of every duty they owe to the nation. The in- 
ter val between the opening of the laſt and cloſe of the 
former ſeſſion was longer than uſual. Whatever were 
the views of the miniſter in deferring the meeting of 
parliament, ſufficient time was certainly given to evuy 
member of the houſe of commons, to look back upon 
the ſteps he had taken, and the conſequences they had 
produced, The zeal of party, the viclence of perſonal 
animoſities, and the heat of contention, had lciſure to 
ſubſide. From that period, whatever reſolution they 
took. was dcliberate and prepenſe. In the preceding 


ſeſſion, the dependants of the miniſtry had affected to 


bclicve, that the final determination of the queſtion 
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JUNTIUS, &c. 29 
would have ſatisſied the nation, or at leaſt put a ſtop 
10 their complaints; as if the certainty of an evil could 
4iminiſh the ſenſe of it, or the nature of injuſtice could 
be altered by deciſion. But they found the people of 
Engiand were in a temper very diſtant from ſubmiſſion; 
and, although it was contended that the houſe of com- 
mons could not themſelves reverſe a reſolution, which 
had the force and effect of a judicial ſentence, there 
were other conſtitutional expedients, which would 
have given a ſecurity againſt any ſimilar attempts for 
the future. The general propoſition, in which the 
whole country had an intereſt, might have been re- 
dured to a particular fact, in which Mr. Wilkes and 
Mr. Luttrell would alone have been concerned. The 
houſe of lords might interpoſe;— the King might 
diffolve the parliament z—or, if every other reſource 
railed, there ftil lay a grand conſtitutional writ of 
error, in behalf of the people, from the deciſion of one 
court to the wiſdom of the whole legiſlature. Every 
one of theſe remedies has been ſucceſſively attempted. 
The people performed heir part with dignity, ſpirit, 
and perſeverance. For many months his Majeſty heard 
nothing from his people but the language cf complaint 
and reſentment z—unhappily for this country, it was 
tie daily triumph of his courtiers that he heard it with 
ar ;ndifference approaching to contempt. 

THz houſe of commons, having aſſumed a power 
wknown to the conſtitution, were determined not 
nerely to ſupport it in the ſingle inſtance in queſtion ; 
rt to maintain the doArine in its utmoſt extent, and 
0 Hahl the ſact as a precedent in law, to be applied 

in 
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in whatever manner his Majeſty's ſervants ſhould here. 
after think fit. Their proceedings upon this occaſion 
are a ſtrong proof that a deciſion, in the firſt inſtance 
illegal and unjuſt, can only be ſupported by a conti. 
nuation of falſehood and injuſtice. To ſupport their 
former reſolutions, they were obliged to violate ſome 
of the beſt known and eſtabliſhed rules of the houſe. In 
one inſtance they went io far as to declare, in open de- 
flance of truth and common ſenſe, that it was nat the 
rule of the houſe to divide a complicated queſtion, at 
the requeſt of a member. But, after trampling upon 
the laws of the land, it was not wonderful that they 
ſhould treat the private regulations of their own aſ- 
ſembly with equal diſregard. The ſpeaker, being young 
In office, began with pretended ignorance, and ended 


with deciding for the miniſtry, We were not ſur. | 
priſed at the deciſion ; but he heſitated and bluſhed at 


his own baſeneſs, and every man was aſtoniſhed. * 


* When the King firſt made it a meaſure of his govern- | 
ment to deſtroy Mr. Wilkes, and when for this purpoſe it | 
was neceſſary to run down privilege, Sir Fletcher Norton, 
with his uſual proſtituted cffrontery, aſſurcd the houſe of | 
commons, that he ſhould regard one of their votes, no more | 
than a reſolution of ſo many drunken porters, This is the | 


very Lawyer, whom Ben Jonſon deſcribes in the tollow- 
ing lines: 

« Gives forked counſel; takes provoking gold, 

& Oz either hand, and puts it up. 
So wile, ſo grave, of ſo perplex'd a tongue, 


% Lie ſtill without a fee,” 


And /oud withal, that would not wag, nor ſcarce - 
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Tus intereſt of the public was vigorouſly ſup- 
ported in che houte of lords. Their right to defend 
the conſtitution againſt an incroachment of the other 
eſtates, and the neceſſity of exerting it at this period, 
were urged to them with every argument, that could 
be ſuppoſed to influence the heart, or the underſtand- 
ing. But it ſoon appeared, that they had already 
taken their part, and were determined to ſupport the 
houſe of commons, not only at the expence of truth 
and decency, but even by a ſurrender of their own 
moſt important rights. Inſtead of performing that 
duty, which the conſtitution expected from them, in 
return for the dignity and independance of their ſta- 
tion,—in return for the hereditary ſhare it has given 
them in the legiſlature, the majority of them made 
common cauſe with the other houſe, in oppreſſing 
the people, and eſtabliſhed another doctrine, as tale 
in itſelf, and, if poſſible, more pernicious to the con- 
ſtitution, than that on which the Middleſex election 
was determined. By reſolving, “ that they had no 
right to impeach a judgment of the houſe of com- 


e mons in any caſe whatſoever, where that houſe has 


© a competent juriſdiction,” they, in effect, gave up 


that conſtitutional check, and reciprocal controul, of 
gone branch of the legiſlature over the other, which is, 
perhaps, the greateſt and moſt important object pro- 


vided for, by the diviſion of the whole legiſlative 


power into three eſtates; and now, let the judicial 
deciſions of the houſe of commons be ever fo extrava- 
zant,—lct their declarations ef the law be ever fo 


flagrantly 
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flagrantly falſe, arbitrary, and oppreſſive to the (7. 


jet, —the honſe of lords have impoſed a ſlaviſh filers 


upon themſelves ;—they cannot interpoſe,—they can. 


not protect the ſubject,— they cannot defend the laws 
of their country. A conc eſſion, ſo extraordinary in 
itſelt, ſo contradictory to the principles of their own 
inſtitution, cannot but alarm the moſt: unſuſpeQing 
mind. We may well conclude, that the lords would 
hardly have yielded ſo much to the ether houſe, with. 
out the certainty of a compenſation, which can only 
be made to them at the expence of the people. The 
arbitrary power they have aſſumed, of impoſing fines, 
and committing, during pleaſure, will now be exer- 
ciſed in its full extent. The houſe of commons are 


too much in their debt, to queſtion or interrupt their 


proceedings. The crown, too, we may be well af. 
fured, will loſe nothing in this new diſtribution of 
power. After declaring, that, to petition for a diſſo- 


lution of parliament is irreconcilcable with the prin- 


ciples of the conſtitution, his Majeſty has reaſon to 


expect, that ſome extraordinary compliment will be 
returned to the Royal prerogative. The three branches 
of the Iegiftature ſeem to treat their feparate rights b 
and intereſts as the Roman Triumvirs did their 
friends. They reciprocally ſacriſice them to the ani- | 
moſities of each other, and eſtabliſh a deteſtable union 
among themſelves, upon the ruin of the laws and 


liberty of the commonwealth. 


THROUGH the whole proceedings of the houſe of | 
commons in this ſeſſion, there is an apparent, a pak ! 
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pable conſciouſneſs of guilt, which has prevented their 
daring to aſſert their own dignity, where it has been 
immediately and groſsly attacked. In the courſe of 
Doctor Muſgrave's* examination, he ſaid every thing 
that can be conceived mortifying to individuals, or 
offenſive to the houſe. They voted his information 
frivolous z but they were awed by his firmneſs and 
integrity, and ſunk under it. The terms, in which 
the fale of a patent to Mr. Hine, were communicated 
to the public, naturally called fer a parliamentary 
enquiry. The integrity of the houſe of commons 
was directly impeached; but they had not courage to 
move in their own Vindication, becauſe the enquiry 
would have been fatal to Colonel Burgoyne, and the 
Duke of Grafton, When Sir George Saville branded 
them with the name of traitors to their conſtituents, 
when the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Mr. Treco- 
thick, expreſsly avowed and maintained every part of 
the city remonſtrance,—why did they tamely ſubmit to 
be infulted ? Why did they not immediately expel 
thoſe refractory members? Conſcious of the motives, 
on which they had acted, they prudently preferred 
infamy to danger, and were better prepared to meet 
the contempt, than to rouze the indignation, of the 
whole people, Had they expelicd thoſe five members, 


* DoQor Muſgrave, with no other ſupport but truth, 
and his own firmneſs, reſiſted, and overcame the whole 
nouſe of commons. 
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the conſequences of the new doctrine of incapacitation | 


would have come immediately home to every man, 


The truth of it would then have been tairly tried, 
without any reterence to Mr. Wilkes's private cha- 


rater, or the dignity of the houſe, or the obſtinacy of 
one particular county, Theſe topics, I know, haye 
had their weight with men, who, affecting a character 
of moderation, in reality conſult nothing but their own 
immediate eaſe 5—who are weak enough to acquicſce 
under a flagrant violation of the laws, when it does 
not directly touch themſelves, and carg not what in- 
Juſtice is practiſed upon a man, whoſe moral character 
they piouſly think themſelves obliged to condemn, In 
any other circumſtances, the houſe of commons muſt 


have forfeited all credit and dignity, if, after ſuch gross 


provocation, they had permitted thoſe five gentlemen 
to fit any longer among them. We ſhould then have 
ſcen and felt the operation of a precedent, which is re- 
preſented to be perfectly barren and harmleſs. But 
there is a ſet of men in this country, whote under- 
ſtandings meaſure the violation of law, by the magni- 
tude of the inſtance, not by the important conſequences, 
which flow directly from the principle; and the mini- 
ſter, I preſume, did not not think it tate to quicken 
their apprehenſions too ſoon. Had Mr. Hampden rea- 
ſoned and ated like the moderate men of thete days, 
inſtead of hazarding his whole fortune in a law: fuit 
with the crown, he would have quietly paid the twenty 
ſhillings demanded of him,—the Stuart family would 


probably have continued upon the chrone, —and, at this 
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wa moment, the impoſition of ſhip money would have been | | 
ried, Ian acknowledged prerogative of the crown. it 
5 WHAT then has been the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, after 0 
icy of voting the ſupplies, and confirming the determination 1 | 
have Jof the Middleſex election? The extraordinary proro- 1 
racer I ation of the Iriſh parliament, and the Juſt diſcontents Wl 
enn Jof that Kingdom, have been paſſed by without notice. 1 
niclee Neither the general ſituat ion of our Colonies, nor that 4 10 
does I particular diſtreſs, which forced the inhabitants of Boſ- 1 
at in. ton to take up arms in their defence, have been thought i 
0} J worthy of a moment's conſideration. In the repeal of | 
l. In I thoſe acts, which were moſt offenſive to America, the 1 
„ muſt © parliament have done every thing but remove the of- 1 
grofs © fence. They have relinquiſhed the revenue, but judi- | 
& 


tlemen © ciouſly taken care to preſerve the contention. It is not 
n have pretended that the continuation of the tea duty is to 
is re. © produce any direct benefit whatſoever to the mother 
But country. What is it then but an odious, unprofitable 
under. © exertion of a ſpeculative right, and fixing a badge of 
nagni- ſlavery upon the Americans, without ſervice to their 
zences, Jmaſters? But it has pleaſed God to give us a miniſtry 
mini- © 2nd a parliament, who are neither to be perſuaded by 
nicken argument, nor inſtructed by experience. 

Lok D North, I preſume, will not claim an extra- 
ordinary merit from any thing he has done this year in 
1w-{uitÞY the improvement or application of the revenue. A 
twenty Lreat operation, directed to an important object, though 
ouldi it ſhould fail of ſucceſs, marks the genius and elevates 
at this the character of a miniſter, A poor contracted under- 
enkel, Fanding deals in little ſchemes, which diſtonour him if 
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they fail, and do him no credit when they ſucceed, 


Lord North had fortunately the means in his pol. 
ſeſſion of reducing all the four per cents. at once, 
The failure of his firit enterprize in finance is not half 
ſo diſgraceful to his reputation as a miniſter, as the 
enterprize itſelf is injurious to the public. Inſtead of 
ſtriking one deciſive blow, which would have cleared 
the market at once, upon terms proportioned to the 
price of the four per cents. ſix weeks ago, he has tam- 
pered with a pitiful portion of a commodity, which 
ought never to have been touched but in groſs ;—he 
has given notice to the holders of that ſtock, of a de- 
ſign formed by government to prevail upon them to 


ſurrender it by degrees, conſequently has warned them 


to hold up and inhance the price ; ſo that the plan of 
reducing the four per cents. muſt either be dropped en- 
tirely, or continued with an increaſing diſadvantage to 
the public. The miniſter's ſagacity has ſerved to raiſe 


the value of the thing he means to purchaſe, and to 


fink that of the three per cents. which it is his pur- 
poſe to ſeii, In effect, he has contrived to make it the 
intereſt of the preprietor of four per cents. to ſell out, 
and buy three per cents. in the market, rather than ſub- 


ſcribe his ſtock upon any terms, that can poſſibly be 


offered by government. 


THe ſtate of the nation leads us naturally to con- 
ſider the ſituation of the King. The prorogation of 
parliament has the effect of a temporary diſſolution. b 
The odium of meaſures adopted by the collective body , 
fits lightly upon the ſeparate members, who compoſed | 
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it. They retire into ſummer quarters, and reſt from 
the diſgraceful labours of the campaign. But as for 
the Sovereign, it is not ſo with him, He has a per- 
manent exiſtence in this country; HE cannot with- 
draw himſelf from the complaints, the diſcontents, the 
reproaches, of his ſubjects. They purſue him to his 
retirement, and invade his domeſtic happineſs, when no 
addreſs can be obtained from an obſequious parliament 
to encourage or conſole him. In other times, the in- 
tereſt of the King and people of England was, as it 
ought to be, entirely the ſame. A new ſyſtem has not 
only been adopted in fact, but profeſſed upon principle. 
Miniſters are no longer the public ſervants of the ſtate, 
but the private domeſtics of the Sovereign. * One par- 
ticular claſs of men are permitted to call themſelves the 
King's friends, as if the body of the people were the 
King's enemies; or as if his Majeſty looked for a re- 
ſource or conſolation in the attachment of a few fa- 
vourites, againſt the genera] contempt and deteſtation 
of his ſubjects. Edward, and Richard the Second, 
made the ſame diſtin*tion between the collective body 
of the people, and a contempt ible party who ſurrounded 
the throne. The event of their miſtaken conduct 
might haye been a warning to their ſucceſſors, Yet 


**© An ignorant, mercenary, and ſervile crew; unani- 
„ mous in evil, diligent in miichict, variable in principles, 
«© conſtant to flattery, talkers for liberty, but ſlaves to power; 
' —llyling themſelves the court party, and the e s only 
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the errors of thoſe princes were not without excuſe, 


They had as many falſe friends as our preſent gra- 
cious Sovereign, and infinitely greater temptations to 


ſeduce them. They were neither ſober, religious, nor 


demure. Intoxicated with pleaſure, they waſted their 


inheritance in purſuit of it. Their lives were like a 
rapid torrent, brilliant in proſpect, though uſeleſs or 
dangerous in itz courſe. In the dull, unanimated ex- 
iſtence of other princes, we ſee nothing but a ſickly, 
ſtagnant water, which taints the atmoſphere without 
fertilizing the ſoil.— The morality of a King is not to 
be meaſured by vulgar rules. His fituation is ſingular, 
There are faults which do him honour, and virtues 
that diſgrace him, A faultleſs, infipid equality in his 
character, is neither capable of vice nor virtue in the 
extreme; but it ſecures his ſubmiſſion to thoſe perſons, 
whom he has been accuftomed to reſpect, and makes 
him a dangerous inſtrument of heir ambition. Se- 
cluded from the world, attached from his intancy to 
one ſet of perſons, and one ſet of ideas, he can neither 
open his heart to new connections, nor his mind to bet- 
ter information. A character of this ſort is the ſoil 
fitteſt to produce that obſtinate bigotry in politics and 
religion, which begins with a meritorious ſacrifice of 
the underſtanding, ang finally conducts the monarch 
and the martyr to the viock, 

AT any other period, J doubt not, the ſcandalous 
&ilorders, which have been introduced into the govern- 
ment of all the dependencies in the empire, would have 
rouled the attention of the public. The odious war 
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and proſtitution of the prerogative at home, —the un- 
conſtitutional employment of the military, — the arbi- 
trary fines and commitments by the houſe of lords, and 
court of king's bench, — the mercy of a chaſte and pions 
Prince extended chearfully to a wiltul murderer, be- 
cauſe that murderer is the brother of a common proſti- 
tute—would, I think, at any other time, have excited 
univerſal indignation, But the daring attack upon the 
conſtitution, in the Middleſex election, makes us cal- 
lous and indifferent to inferior grievances. 
regards an eruption upon the ſurtace, when the noble 
parts are invaded, and he feels a mortificaticn approach- 
ing to his heart. The fice election of our repreſenta- 
tives in parliament comprehends, becauſe it is, the 
ſource and ſecurity of every right and privilege of the 
Engliſh nation. The miniſtry have realiſed the 
compendious ideas of Caligula, They know that 
the liberty, the laws, and property of an Eng/iſhman 
have in truth but one neck, and that to violate the 
freedom of election ſtrikes deeply at them all. | 
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LETTER XI. 


TO LORD NORTH, 


MY LORD, 22d Aug. 1770, 

Ms. Luttrell's ſervices were the chief 
ſupport and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's admi- 
nitration. The honour of rewarding them was re- 
ſerved for your Lordſhip. * The Duke, it ſeems, had 
contracted an obligation he was aſhamed to acknow- 
ledge, and unable to acquit. You, my Lord, had no 
ſcruples. You accepted the ſucceſſion with all its in- 


cumbrances, and have paid Mr. Luttrell his legacy, 


at the hazard of ruining the eſtate, 

WHEN this accompliſhed youth declared himſelf 
the champion of government, the world was buſy in 
enquiring what honours or emoluments could be a 
ſufficient recompence to a young man of his rank and 
fortune, for ſubmitting to mark his entrance into lite 
with the univerſal contempt and deteſtation of his coun- 
try.— His noble father had not been fo precipitate. 
To vacate his feat in parliament to intrude upon 
a county in which he had no intereſt or conne&ion ;— 
to poſſeſs himſelf of another man's right, and to main- 


tain it in defiance of public ſhame as well as juſtice, 


beipoxe a degree of zeal, or of depravity, which all the 
fayour of a pious Prince could hardly requite. I pro- 
telt, 
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feſt, my Lord, there is in this young man's conduct, 
a {train of proſtitution, which, for its ſingularity, I 
cannot but admire. He has diſcovered a new line in 
the human character; —he has degraded even the name 
of Luttrell, and gratified his father's moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. 

Tu Duke of Grafton, with every poſſible diſpo- 
ſition to patroniſe this kind of merit, was contented 
with pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's panegyric. The 
gallant ſpirir, the diſintereſted zeal of the young ad- 
vcnturer, were echoed through the houſe of lords. His, 
Grace repeatedly pledged himſelf to the houſe, as an 
evidence of the purity of his friend Mr. Luttrell's in- 
tentions that he had engaged without any proſpe& 
of perſonal benefit, and that the idea of compenſation 
would mortally offend him. The noble Duke could 
hardly be in earneſt; but he had lately quitted his 
employment, and began to think it neceſſary to take 
ſome care of his reputation, At that very moment: 
the Iriſh negociation was probably begun.—Come 
forward, thou worthy repreſentative of Lord Bute, 
and tell this inſulted country, who adviſed the King 
to appoint Mr. Luttrell ADJUTANT-GENERAL to 
the army in Ireland. By what management was Co- 
lonel Cuninghame prevailed on to reſign his employ- 
ment, and the obſequious Giſborne to accept of a pen- 
fion for the government of Kinſale?« Was it an 

original 


* This infamous tranſaction ought to be explained to the 


public, Colonel Giſborne was Quarter-maſter- general in 


Ireland. 
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original ſtipulation with the Princeſs of Wales, or does 
he owe his preferment to your Lordſhip's partiality, 
or to the Duke of Bedford's friendſhip ? My Lord, 
though it may not be poſſible to trace this meaſure to its 
ſource, we can follow the ſtream, and warn the coun- 
try of its approaching deſtruction. The Engliſh na. 
tion muſt be rouzed, and put upon its guard. Mr, 
Luttrell has already ſhewn us how far he may be truſted, 
whenever an open attack is to be made upon the li- 
berties of this country. I do not doubt that there is 
u deliberate plan formed. - Vour Lordſhip beſt knows 
by whom z— the corruption of the legiſlative body on 
this ſide—a military force on the other—and then, 
Fareavell to England! It is impoſſible that any mi- 
niſter ſhall dare to adviſe the King to place ſuch a man 
as Luttrell in the consdential poſt of Adjutant-general, 
if there were not ſome ſecret purpoſe in view, which 
only ſuch a man as Luttrell is fit to promote. The 


Ireland. Lord Townſhend perſuades him to reſign to a 
Scotch officer, one Fraſer, and gives him the government 
of Kinſale.—Colonel Cuninghame was Adjutant-general in 
Irelaud. Lord Townſhend offers him a penſion, to induce 
him to reſign to Luttrell. Cuninghame treats the offer with 
contempt. What's to be done ? poor Giiborne muſt move 
once more. —He accepts of a penſion ef 500l. a year, until 
2 government of greater value ſhall become vacant. Co- 
lonel Cuninghame is made Governor of Kinſale; and Lut- 
trell, at laſt, for whom the whole machinery 1s put in mo- 
tion, becomes Adjutant-general, and, in effect, takes the 
command of the army in Ireland. 
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inſult offered to the army in general, is as groſs as 
the outrage intended to the people of England. What ! 
Lieutenant-colonel Luttrell Adjutant-general of an 
army of ſixteen thouſand men! One would think his 
Majeſty's campaigns at Blackheath and Wimbledon 
might have taught him better.— I cannot help wiſhing 
General Harvey joy of a colleague, who does ſo much 
honour to the employment.—But, my Lord, this 
meaſure 1s- too daring to paſs unnoticed, too dangerous 
to be reeeived with indifference or ſubmiſſion. You 
ſhall not have time ,to new-model the Iriſh army. 
They will not ſubmit to be garbled by Colonel Lut- 
trell. As a miſchief to the Engliſh conſtitution (for 
he is not worth the name of enemy), they already deteſt 
him. As a boy, impudently thruſt over their heads, 
they will receive him with indignation and contempt, 
—As for you, my Lord, who perhaps, are no more 
than the blind, unhappy inſtrument of Lord Bute, 
and her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, be 
aſſured, that you ſhall be called upon to anſwer for 
the advice, which has been given, and either diſcover 
your accomplices, or fall a ſacrifice to their ſecurity. 
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LET XL, 


| TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD 
MANSFIELD. 


MT LORD, 14th Nowember, 17170, 


Tax appearance of this letter will at- 
tract the curioſity of the public, and command even 
your Lordihip's attention. I am conſiderably in your 


debt, and ſhall endeavour, once for all, to balance the 


account. Accept of this addreſs, my Lord, as a pro- 
logue to more important ſcenes, in which you will 
probably be called upon to act or ſuffer. 

You will not queſtion my veracity, when ] aſſure 
you, that it has not been owing to any particular 
reſpect for your perſon, that I have abſtained irom 
you ſo long. Beſides the diſtreſs and danger with 
which the preſs is threatened, when your Lordſhip is 
party, and the party is to be judge, I confeſs I have 
been deterred by the difficulty of the taſk. Our lan- 
guage has no term of reproach, the mind has no idea 
of detention, which has not already been happily 
applied ro you, and exhaulted.—Ample juſtice has 
been done by abler pens than mine, to the ſeparate 
merits of your life and character. Let it be y hum- 


ble office to colle& the ſcattered ſweets, till their 


united virtue tortures the ſenſe. 
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Prü Muir me to begin with paying a juſt tribute 
to Scotch ſincerity, wherever I find it. I own I am 
not apt to confide in the profeſſions of gentlemen of 
that country; and when they ſmile, I feel an involun- 
tary emotion to guard myſelf againſt miſchief, With 
this general opinion of an ancient nation, I always 
thought it much to your lordſhip's honour, that, in 
your earlier days, you were but little infected with 
the prudence of your country. You had ſome original 
attachments, which you took every proper opportu- 
The liberal ſpirit of youth 
prevailed over your native diſcretion, Your zeal in 
the cauſe of an unhappy prince was expreſſed with 
the ſincerity of wine, and ſome of the ſolemnities of 
religion.“ This, I conceive, is the moſt amiable point 
of view, in which your character has appeared. Like 
an honeſt man, you took that part in politics, which 
might have been expected from your birth, education, 
country, and connections. There was ſomething gene- 
rous in your attachment to the baniſhed houſe of 
Stuart. We lament the miſtakes of a good man, and 
do not begin to deteſt him, until he affects to renounce 
his principles. Why did you not adhere to that 
Hyalty you once profeſſed ? Why did you not follow 
the example of your worthy brother? With him, 
you might have ſhared in the honour of the Pretend- 


nity to acknowledge. 


Lord Ravenſworth produced the moſt ſatisfactory 
evidence of his having frequently drank the Pretender”; 
hea th upon his kuees. 
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er's confidence with him, you might have preſerved 
the integrity of your character; and England, I think, 
might have tpared you without regret. Your friends 
will fay, perhaps, that although you deſerted the for- 
tune of your liege Lord, you have adhered firmly to 
the principles which drove his father from the throne; 
that without openly ſupporting the perſon, you 
have done eſſential ſervice to the cauſe; and conſoled 
yourſelf for the loſs of a favourite family, by reviving 
and eſtabliſhing the maxims of their government. 
This is the way, in which a Scotchman's underſtand- 
ins corrects the error of his hgart.-My Lord, I 
acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can trace 
it through all your conduct. I fee, through your whole 
life, one uniform plan to enlarge the power of the 
crown at the expence of the liberty of the ſubjeR. 
To this object, your thoughts, words, and actions, have 
been conſtantly directed. In contempt or ignorance of 
the common Jaw of England, you have made it your ſtudy 


to introduce into the court, where you preſide, maxims of 
juriſprudence unknown to Engliſhmen. The Roman 


code, the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign civili- 
ans, are your perpetual theme; but who ever heard you 
mention Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights, with ap- 
probation or reſpe&? By ſuch treacherous arts, the 
noble ſimplicity and free ſpirit of our Saxon Jaws 
were firſt corrupted, The Norman conqueſt was 
not complete, until Norman lawyers had introduced 
their laws, and reduced ſlavery to a ſyſtem. This 
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the laws, and accounts for your treatment of juries. 
It is not in political queſtions only (for there the 
courtier might be forgiven) ; but let the cauſe be what 
it may, your underſtanding is equally on the rack, 
either to contract the power of the jury, or to miſlead 
their judgment. For the truth of this aſſertion, I 
appeal to the doctrine yon delivered in Lord Groſ- 
venor's cauſe. An action for criminal . converſation, 
being brought by a peer again a prince of the blood, 
you were daring enough to tell the jury, that, in 
fixing the damages, they were to pay no regard to 
the quality or fortune of the parties — that it was 
2 trial between A. and B.—that they were to conſider 
the offerce in a moral light only, and give no greater 
dimages to a peer of the realm, than to the meaneſt 
mechanic. I fhall not attempt to refute a doctrine, 
which, if it was meant ſor law, carries falſchood and 
abſurdity upon the face of it; but, if it was meant 
tor a declaration of your political creed, is clear and 
conſiſtent. Under an arbitrary government, all ranks 
and diſtinctions are confounded, The honour of a 
nobleman is no more conſidered than the reputation 
& a peaſant, for, with different liveries, they are 

equally flaves, | 
EVEN in matters of private property, we ſee the 
fame bias and inclination to depart from the de- 
cons of your predeceſiors, which you certainly ought 
to reeei ve as evidence of the common law. Iuſtead of 
thoſe certain, poſitive rules, by which the judgment 
of a coert of law ſhould invariably be determined, 
E 2 you 
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you have fondly introduced your own unſettled notions 
of equity and tubſtantial juſtice. Deciſions, given 
upon ſuch principles, do not alarm the public ſo much 
as they ought, becauſe the conſequence and tendency 
of each particular inſtance, are not obſerved or regarded, 
In the mean time, the practice gains ground; the 
court of king's bench becomes a court of equity; 
and the judge, inſtead of conſulting ſtrictly the law 
of the land, refers only to the wiſdom of the court, 
and to the purity of his own conſcience. The name 
of Mr. Juſtice Yates will naturally revive in your 
mind ſome of thoſe emotions of fear and deteſtation, 
with which you always beheld him. That great 
lawyer, that honeſt man, ſaw your whole conduct in 
the light that I do. After years of ineffectual re- 
ſiſtance to the pernicious principles introduced by your 
Lordſhip, and uniformly ſupported by your humble 
Friends upon the bench, he determined to quit a 
court, whoſe proceedings and deciſions he could nei- 
ther aſſent to with honour, nor oppoſe with ſucceſs. 

* THE injuſtice done to an individual is ſome- 
times of ſervice to the public. Facts are apt to alarm 
us more than the moiſt dangerous principles. The 
ſufferings and firmneſs of a Printer have rouſed the 
public attention, You knew and felt that your con- 


* Tax oppreſſion of an obſcure individual gave birth 
to the famous Habeas Corpus Act of 31. Car. 2. which 
is frequently conſidered as another Magua Charta of the 
Kingdom. —Biachſtone, 3. 135. 
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duc would not bear a parliamentary inquiry; àud you 
hoped to eſcape it by the meaneſt, the baleſt ſacrifice 
of dignity and conſiſtency, that ever was made by 2 
great magiſtrate. Where was your firmne! $—where 

was that vindiQive ſpirit, of which we have ſeen ſo 
many examples, when a man, ſo inconſiderable as 


Bingley, could force you to confeſs, in the face of 


this country, that, for two years together, you had 
Wegally deprived an Engliſh ſubje& of his liberty, 
and that he had triumphed over you at laſt? YetT 
own, my Lord, that yours is not an uncommon 
character. Women, and men like women, are timid, 
vindictive, and irrefolute. Their paſſions counteract 
each other, and make the ſame creature, at one mo- 
ment hateful, at another contemptible. I fancy, my 
Lerd, ſome time will elapſe before you venture to 
commit another Engliſhman, for refuſing to anſwer 
mterrogatories. | ; 

Tus dodrine you have conſtantly delivered, in 
tales of libel, is another powertul evidence of a lettled 
plan to contract the legal power of juries, and to 
draw queſtions, inf-parable from fact, within the ar- 
Here, my Lord, you have 


e pr OV ince 2 


biirizm of the court. 
fortune of your fide, When you invade the 
ol the jury, in matter of libel, you, in effec, attack 
tie hberty of the preſs, and, with a ſingle ſtroke, 
wound two of your greatelt enemics.—In ſome in— 
ſtzners you have ſucceeded, becauſe jurymen are too 
often ignorant of their own rights, and too apt to be 
awd by the authority of a chief juſtice. In other 
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criminal proſecutions, the malice of the deſign is 
conſeſſedly as much the ſubject of conſideration to a 
jury, as the certainty of the fact. If a different doc. 
trine prevails in the caſe of libels, why ſhould it not 
extend to all criminal caſes? - Why not to capital 
offences? I fer no reaſon (and I dare ſay you will 
agree with me, that there is no good one), why the 
life of the ſubject ſhould be better protected againſt 
you, than his liberty or property. Why ſhould you 
enjoy the full power of pillory, fine, and impriſon- 
ment, and not be indulged with hanging or tranſ- 
portation? With your Lordſhip's fertile genius and 
merciful diſpoſition, I can conceive ſuch an exerciſe 
of the power you have, as could hardly be aggravated 
by that which you have not. 

Bur, my Lord, fince you have laboured (and 
not unſucceistully) to deſtroy the tubflance of th2 trial, 
why ſhould you ſuffer the form of the werdi to 
remain? Why force twelve honeſt men, in palpable 
violation of their oaths, to pronounce their fellow- 
ſubject a guiliy man, when, almoſt at the ſame mo- 
ment, you forbid their enquiring into the only cir- 


cumſtance, which, in the eye of law and reaton, con- 


ſtitutes guilt—the malignity or innocence of his in- 
tentions ?—But I underitand your Lordſhip,-If you 
could ſucceed in making the trial by jury uſeleſs and 
ridiculous, you might then with greater ſafety in- 
troduce a bill into parliament, for enlarging the 
juriſdiction of the court, and extending your favour- 
ite trial by interrogatories to every queſtion, in 
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which the life or liberty of an Engliſhman is con- 
cerned, * 

Your charge to the jury, in the proſecution againſt 
Almon and Woodfall, :ontradias the higheſt legal au- 
thorities, at well as the plaineſt diftates of reaſon. 
In Miller's cauſe, and {til more expreſsly in that of 
B2llwin, you have proceeded a ſtep farther, and groſs!y 
contradicted yourſelf. You may know, perhaps, 
t:ngh I do not mean to inſult you by an appeal to 
wur experience, that the language of truth is uniform 
and conſiſtent. To depart from it ſafely, requires me- 
mory and diſcretion, In the two laſt trials, your 
charge to the jury began, as uſual, with aſſuring them 
tat they had nothing to do with the law, that they 
vert to find the bare fact, and not concern themſelves 
about the legal inferences drawn from it, or the degree 
of the delendant's guilt. — Thus far you were conſiſtent 
with your former practice. But how will you account 


*The philoſophical poet doth notably deſcribe the 
damneble and damned proceedings of the Judge of Hell. 

„ Gnoſhus bac Rhadamanthus habet dunfiima regnay 

% Caſtigatque, auditque dolos, ſub/gitgue fater:?. 
Fut he puniſtieth, aud e nn he heareth : aud laſtly compel. 
let to confets, and makes and mars laws at his plircature ; 
lis esthe Centarion, in the haly hiftory, did to St. Paul, for 


the text ſaith, © Centurto apprehend Paulum juſht, & fe 


cateais eligari, et ure INTERROCGABAT, quis fuillet, & 


% quid feciffet;“ but good Judges and Juſtices abhor theſe 
coulles.— Cie a. I". 55, 
for 
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for the concluſion ? You told the jury that, “ if, after 
cc all, they would take upon themſelves to determine 
de the law, they might do it; but they muſt be very 
& ſure that they determined according to law, for it 
& touched their conſciences, and they acted at their 


LAI 


e peril.” If I underſtand your firſt propoſition, you 


meant to affirm, that the jury were not competent 
judges of the law in the criminal caſe of a libel—that 
it did not fall within heir juriſdiction; and that, with 
reſpe& to them, the malice or innocence of the defend- 
ant's intentions would be a queſtion coram non judice.— 
But the ſecond propoſition clears away your own diffi- 
culties, and reſtores the jury to all their judicial capa- 


You make the competence of the court to de- 
In the firſt in- 


cities. 
pend upon the legality of the deciſion. 
ſtance, you deny the power abſolutely. 
you admit the power, provided it be legally exerciſed, 
Now, my Lord, without pretending to reconcile the 
diſtinctions of Weſtminſter-hall with the ſimple infor- 
mation of common ſenſe, or the integrity of fair argu- 
ment, I ſhall be underſtood by your Lordſhip, when 
I aſſert that, if a jury, or any other court of judicature 
(for jurors are judges), have no right to entertain a 
cauſe, or queſtion of law, it fignifies nothing whether 
their deciſion be or be not according to law. Their 
decifion is in itſelf a mere nullity: the partics are not 
bound to ſubmit to it; and, it the jury run any riſque 


of puniſhment, it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or- 
illegal verdict, but for the illegality of meddling with 


a point, 


In the ſecond, 


2 point, 
cide.* 
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2 point, on which they have no legal authority to de- 
cide.* | 

I CANNOT quit this ſubject, without reminding 
your Lordſhip of the name of Mr. Benſon. Without 
offering any legal objection, you ordered a ſpecial jury- 
man to be ſet aſide in a cauſe, where the King was pro- 
ſecutor. The novelty of the fact required explanation. 
Will you condeſcend to tell the world by what law or 
cuſtom you were authoriſed to make a peremptory 
challenge of a juryman? The parties indeed have this 
power; and perhaps your Lordſhip, having accuſtomed 
yourſe]f to unite the characters of judge and party, 
may claim it in virtue of the new capacity you have 
alumed, and profit by your own wrong. The time, 
within which you might have been puniſhed for this 
daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I tear, elapſed; but 
no length of time ſhall eraſe the record of it. 

THE miſchiefs you have done this country, are not 
confined to your interpretation of the laws. You are a 
miniſter, my Lord; and, as ſuch, have long been con- 
talted, Let us candidly examine what uſe you have 
mide of your miniſterial influence, I will not defcend 


* Theſe iniquitous proſecutions coſt the Crown fix thou- 
fand pounds, and ended in the total defeat and diſgrace of 
the proſecutors. In the courſe of one of them, Judge Aſton 
had the unparalleled impudence to tell Mr. Morris (a gen- 
tleman of unqueſtionable honour and integrity, and who was 
then giving his evidence on oath), that he ſhould pay very 
little regard to any affigavit be Shautd make. : 

to. 
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to little matters, but come at once to thoſe important I hrincib 
points, on which your reſolution was waited for,—on penetrat 
which the expetation of your opinion kept a great part dom it i 
of the nation in ſuſpence.-A conſtitutional queſtion yan to 
ariſes upon a declaration of the law of parliament, by þ; the \ 
which the freedom of election, and the birthright of not from 
the ſubject, were ſuppoſed to have been invaded. —TheWY diclarin, 
King's ſervants are accuſed of violating the conſtitu-W or in op; 
tion.—The nation is in a ferment The ableſt men off count fo 
all parties engage in the queſtion, and exert their utmoſtii neither 
abilities in the diſcuſſion of it. What part has the ho. courage 
neſt Lord Mansfield acted? As an eminent judge of tie an admi 
law, his opinion would have been reſpected. As a peer, and whi 
he had a right to demand an audience of his Sovereign with cot 
and inform him that his miniſters were purſuing uncon ro thare 
ſtitutional meaſures. Upon other occaſions, my Lord, main ſp 
you have no difficulty in finding your way into the little, pr 
cloſet. The pretended neutrality of belonging to no acting tl 
party will not ſave your reputation. In quſtions rank and 
merely political, an honeſt man may ſtand neuter. But 
the laws and conſtitution are the general property o 
the ſubject; not to defend is to relinquiſh :—and who 
is there ſo ſenſeleſs as to renounce his ſhare in a com- I dare not 
mon benefit, unleſs he hopes to profit by a new diviſion] emolume 
of the ſpoil. As a lord of parliament, you were re · ¶ in comm 
peatedly called upon to condemn or defend the new lau = year ?- 
declared by the houſe of commons. You affected tof interpoſe 
have ſcruples, and every expedient was attempted tofff odium © 
remove them. The queſtion was propoſed and urgeaF upon ſuc 
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till ſupplied you with evaſion ;—your reſolution was 
invincible. For my own part, I am not anxious to 
penetrate this ſolemn ſecret. I care not to whoſe wiſ- 
dom it is intruſted, nor how ſoon you carry it with 
you to your grave, You have betrayed your opinion 
by the very care you have taken to conceal it. It is 
not from Lord Mansfield that we expect any reſerve in 
declaring his real ſentiments in favour of government, 
or in oppoſition to the people; nor is it difficult to ac- 
count for the motions of a timid, diſhoneſt heart, which 
xeither has virtue enough to acknowledge truth, nor 
courage to contradict it. —Yet you continue to ſupport 
an adminiſtration which you know is univerſally odious, 
and which, on ſome occaſions, you yourſelf ſpeak of 
with contempt. You would fain be thought to take 
ro ſhare in government, while, in reality, you are the 
main ſpring of the machine.—-Here, too, we trace the 
little, prudential policy of a Scotchman.—TInſead of 
acting that open, generous part, which becomes your 
rank and fation, you meanly ſkulk into the cloſet, and 
gire your Sovereign ſuch advice, as you have not ſpirit 
to arow or defend. You ſecretly engroſs the powers 
wile you decline the title, of miniſter ; and though you 
dare not be Chancellor, you know-how to ſecure the 


emoluments of the office.—Are the ſeals to be for ever 


in commiſſion, that you may enjoy five thouſand pounds 


a year ?—-I beg pardon, my Lord ;—your fears have 


interpoſed at laſt, and forced you to reſign.— The 
odium of continging ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, 
upon ſuch terms, was too formidable to be reified. 
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What a multitude of bad paſſions are forced to ſubmit 
to a conſtitutional infirmity ! But though you have re. 
linquiſhed the falary, you ſtill aſſume the rights of x 
miniſter. Your conduct, it ſeems, muſt be defended 
in parliament.—For what other purpoſe is your 
wretched friend, that miſerable ſerjeant, poſted to the 
houſe of commons? Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh 
to defend the great Lord Mansfield? - Or is he oniy 
the punch of the puppet · ſnew, to ſpeak as he is prompt- 
ed, by the CHIEF JUGGLER behind the curtain?“ 
IN public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it he 
ever ſo well wrought, will not conduct a man honour— 
ably through life. Like bad money, it may be cur- 
rent for a time, but it will ſoon be cried down, It 
cannot conſiſt with a liberal ſpirit, though it be ſome. 
times united with extraordinary qualifications. When 
I acknowledge your abilities, you may believe I am 
ſincere. I feel for human nature, when I ſee a man, ſo 
gifted as you are, deſcend to ſuch vile practice,—Yet 
do not ſuffer your vanity to conſole you too ſoon. Be. 
lieve me, my good Lord, you are not admired in the 
fame degree, in which you are deteſted. It is only the 
partiality of your friends, that balances the defects 
of your heart with the ſuperiority of your underſtand- 
ing. No learned man, even among your own tribe, 
thinks you qualified ro preſide in a court of common 
law. Yet it is confeſſed that, under Juſtinian, you 
might have made an incomparable Prætor.—It is le- 
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markable enough, but I hope not ominous, that the 
laws you underſtand beft, and the judges you affect to 
admire moſt, flouriſhed in the decline of a great em pire, 
and are ſuppoſed to have contributed to its fall. 

HERE, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pauſe 
together. —It is not for my own ſake that I wiſh you 
to conſider the delicacy of your ſituation. Beware how 
you indulge the firſt emotions of your reſentment. 
This paper is delivered to the world, and cannot be re- 
called. The perſecution ef an innocent printer cannot 
alter facts, nor refute arguments. Do not furniſh me 
with farther materials againſt yourſelf. - An honeſt 
man, like the true religion, appeals to the underſtand- 
ing, or modeſtly confides in the internal evidence of his 
conſcience. The impoſtor employs force inſtead of 


argument, impoſes filence where he cannot convince, 
and propagates his character by the ſword. 
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LETTER XLII. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER, 

SIR, zoth January, 1771. 

ES I F we recolle& in what manner the King's 


Friends have been conſtantly employed, we ſhall have 
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no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at any condition of diſgrace, 


to which the once- reſpected name of Engliſhmen may Fears! 
be degraded. His Majeſty has no cares, but ſuch as W ti! 
toncern the laws and conſtitution of this country, In v clai 
his royal breait there is no room left for reſentment, in due 
no place for hoſtile ſentiments againſt the natural ene. W formed 
mies of his crown. The ſyſtem of government is uni. MW £820! 
form. Violence and oppreſſion at home can only be from a! 
ſupported by treachery and ſubmiſſion abroad. When Wſ whole 
the civil rights of the people are daringly invaded on they =: 
one fide, what have we to expect, but that their poli- Spain 
tical rights ſhould be deſerted and betrayed, in the curts. 
ſame proportion, on the other? The plan of domeſtic The K 
policy, which has been invariably purſued, from the te am! 
moment of his preſent Majeſty's acceſſion, engroſſes ſword, 
all the attention of his ſervants. They know that the PPear 
ſecurity of their places depends upan their maintaining, It ſeem 
at any hazard, the ſecret ſyſtem of the cloſet. A fo. militar: 
reign war might embarraſs, an unfavourable event] monies 
might ruin, the miniſter, and defeat the deep-lai mine th 
ſcheme of policy, to which he and his aſſociates ow: ſent, de 
their employments. Rather than ſuffer the execution King's 
of that icheme to be delayed or interrupted, the King laſt a m 
has been adviſed to make a public ſurrender, a ſolemn to jurre 
ſacriſice, in the face of all Europe, not only of the in Majeſty 
tereſts of his ſubjects, but of his own perſonal reputa mitted 1 
tion, and of the dignity of that crown, which his pre tained 1 
deceflors have worn with honour. Theſe are ſtrong, taken av 
terms, Sir; but they are ſupported by fact and argument of the r. 
Tus King of Great Britain had been for ſom ” cont 
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Fears in poſſoſſion of an iſſand, to which, as the miniſtry 
themſelves have repeatedly aſſerted, the Spaniards had 
no claim of right. The importance of the place is not 
in queſtion. If it were, a better judgment might be 
formed of it from the opinion of Lord Anſon and Lord 
Egmont, and from the anxiety of the Spaniards, than 
from any fallacious inſinuations thrown out by men, 
whole intereſt 1t 1s to undervalue that property, which 
they are determined to relinquiſh. The pretenſions of 
Spain were'z. ſubject of negcciation between the two 
courts, They had been diſcuſſed, but not admitted. 
The King of Spain, in theſe circumſtances, bids adieu 
to amicable negotiation, and appeals directly to the 
ſword, The expedition againſt Port Egmont does not 
appear to have been a ſudden, ill-concerted enterpriſe. 
It ſeems to have been conducted not only with the uſual 
military precautions, but in all the forms and cere- 
monies of war. A frigate was firſt employed to exa- 
mine the ſtrength of the place, A meſſage was then 
ſent, demanding immediate poſſeſſion, in the Catholic 
King's name, and ordering our people to depart. At 


laſt a military force appears, and compels the garriſon 
to furrender. 


A formal capitulation enſues, and his 
Majeſty's ſhip, which might at leaſt have been per- 


mitted to bring home his troops immediately, is de- 


tamed m port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly 
This train cf ſaQs carries no appearance 
On 
the contrary, the whole plan ſeems to have been formed 


and executed, in conſequence of deliberate orders, and 
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a regular inſtruction from the Spaniſh court, Mr. 
Bucarelli is not a pirate, nor has he been treated ag 
ſuch by thoſe who employed him. I feel for the ho. 
nour of a gentleman, when I affirm that our Kirg 
owes him a ſignal reparation. —Where will the humi- 
liation of this country end! A King of Great Britain, 
not contented with placing himſelf upon a level with a 
Spaniſh governor, deſcends fo low as to do a notorious 
injuſtice tc that governor. As a ſalvo for his own re. 
putation, he has been adviſed to traduce the character 
of a brave officer, and to treat him as a common roh- 
ber, when he knew with certainty that Mr. Bucarelli 
had ated in obedience to his orders, and had done no 
more than his duty. Thus it happens in private life, 
with a man who has no ſpirit nor ſenſe of honour, 
One of his equals orders a ſervant to ſtrike him.—In- 
ſtead of returning the blow to the maſter, his courage 
is contented with throwing an aſperſion, equally falſe 
and public, upon the character of the ſervant. 

T #15 ſhort recapitulation was neceſſary to intro- 
duce the conſideration of his Majeſty's ſpeech, of 13th 
November, 1770, and the ſubſequent meaſures of go- 
vernment. The exceſſive caution, with which the 
ſpeech was drawn up, had impreſſed upon me an carly 
conviction, that no ſerious reſentment was thought of; 
and that the concluſion of the buſineſs, whenever it 
happened, muſt, in ſome degree, be diſhonourable to 
England. There appears through the whole ſpeech a 
guard and reſerve in the choice of expreſſion, which 


ſhews how careful the miniſtry were, not to embarraſs 
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their future projets by any firm or ſpirited declara- 
tion from the throne. When all hopes of peace are 
loft, his Majeſty tells his parliament, that he is pre- 
paring,—not for barbarous war, but (with all his 
mother's ſoftneſs) for a different Situation. An open 
hoſtility, authoriſed by the Catholic King, is called 
an act of a governor. This act, to avoid the men- 
tion of a regular fiege and ſurrender, paſſes under the 
piratical deſcription of ſe;zzng by force; and the thing 
taken is deſcribed, net as a part of the King's territory 
or proper dominion, but merely as a faſſeſion; a word 
expreisly choſen in contradiſt inction to, and excluſionof, 
the idea of right, and to prepare us for a future ſur- 
render both of the right and of the poſſeſſion. Yet this 

ſpeech, Sir, cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot, 
by any ſophiſtry, be accommodated to the meaſures, 
which have ſince been adopted. It ſeemed to promiſe, 
that, whatever might be given up by ſecret ſtipulation, 
ſome care would be taken to {ave appearances to the 
public, The event ſhews us, that to depart, in the 
minuteſt article, from the nicety and ſtrictneſs of punc- 
tilio, is as dangerous to national honour as to fe- 
male virtue. The woman, who admits of one fa- 
miliarity, ſeldom knows where to ſtop, or what to 
refuſe; and when the counſels of a great country give 
way in a ſingle inſtance, —when they once are inclined 
to ſubmiſſion, every ſtep accelcrates the rapidity of the 
deicent. The miniſtry themſelves, when they framed 
thc ipcech, did not foreſee, that they ſhould ever accede 
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to ſuch an accommodation, as they have ſince adviſed 
their maſter to accept of. 

THE King ſays, The honour of my crown, and the 
rights of my people, are deeply affefted. The Spaniard, 
in his reply, fays, I give you back poſſeſſion, but | 
adhere to my claim of prior right, rejerving the af. 
ſertion of it for a more favourable opportunity. 

THE ſpeech ſays, I made an immediate demand 
of ſatisfaction, and, if that fails, I am prepared 10 
do myſelf juſtice. This immediate demand mutt have 
been ſent to Madrid on the 12th of September, or in 
a few days after. It was certainly refuſed, or evaded, 
and the King has not done himſelf juſtice. —When 
the firſt magiſtrate ſpeaks to the nation, ſome care 
ſhould be taken of his apparent veracity. 

ThE ſpeech proceeds to ſay, I ſhall not diſcontinue 
my preparations, until I hawe recerved proper refara- 
tion for the injury. If this aſſurance may be relied 
on, what an enormous expence is entailed, fire die, 
upon this unhappy country! Reſtitution of a poſſeſ- 
fion, and reparation of an injury, are as different in 
ſubſtance, as they are in language. The very act of 
reſtitution may contain, as in this, inſtance it palpably 
does, a ſhameful aggravation of the injury. A man 
of ,pirit does not meaſure the degree of an injury 
by the mere poſitive damage he has ſuſtained. He 
conſiders the principle on which it is founded; he 
reſents the ſuperiority aſſerted over him; and rejects, 
with indignation, the claim of right, which his ad- 
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rerſary endeavours to eſtabliſh, and would force him 
to acknowledge. | | 

THE motives, on which the Catholic King makes 
reftitution, are, if poſſible, more inſolent and diſ- 
graceful to our Sovereign, than even the declaratory 
condition annexed to it. After taking four months to 
conſider, whether the expedition was undertaken by 
his own orders or not, he condeſcends to diſavow the 
enterprize, and to reſtore the iſland, not from any 
regard to juſtice, —not from any regard he bears to 
his Britannic Majeſty, but merely from the perſuaſion, 
in which he is, of the pacific ſentiments of the King 
of Great Britain. — At this rate, if our King had 
diſcovered the ſpirit of a man, —if he had made a 
peremptory demand of ſatisfaction, the King of Spain 
would have given him a peremptory refuſal. But 
why this unſeaſonable, this ridiculous mention of the 
King of Great Britain's pacific intentions? Have 
they ever been in queſtion? Was He the aggreſſor? 
Does he attack foreign powers without provocation? 
Does he even reſiſt, when he is inſulted ? No, Sir; if 
any ideas of ſtrife or hoſtility have entered his royal 
mind, they have a very different direction. The ene 
mies of England have notking to fear from them. 

AFTER all, Sir, to what kind of diſavowal has 
the King of Spain at Jaſt conſented ? Suppoſing it 
made in proper time, it ſhould have been accompa- 
nicd with inſtant reſtitution; and if Mr, Bucarelli 
ted without orders, he deſerved death. Now, Sir, 
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inſtead of immediate reſtitution, we have a four 
months negociation, and the officer, whoſe act is dil. 
avowed, returns to court, and is loaded with honcurs. 

Ir the actual ſituation of Europe be conſidered, 
the treachery of the King's ſervants, particularly of 
Lord North, who takes the whole upon himſelf, will 
appear in the ſtrongeſt colours of aggravation, Our 
allies were maſters of the Mediterrancan. The King 
of France's preſent averſion from war, and the dif. 
traction of his affairs, are notorious. He is now in 
a ſtate of war with his people. In vain did the Ca- 
tholic King tc:icit bim to take part in the quarrel 
againſt us. His finances were in the laſt diſorder; 
and it was probable, that his troops might find ſuf. 
ficient employment at home, In theſe circumſtances, 
we might have diftated the law to Spain. There 
are no terms, to which ſhe might not have been com- 
pelled to ſubmit. At the worſt, a war with Spain 
alone carries the faireſt promiſe of advantage. One 
good effect, at leaſt, would have been immediately 
produced by it. The deſertion of France would have 
irritated her ally, and in all probability have diſſolved 
the family compact. The ſcene is now fatally changed. 
The advantage is thrown away, The meſt favourable 
opportunity is loſt, —Hereaiter we ſhall know the 


value of it. When the French King is reconciled to 


his ſubjects; when Spain has completed ber prepara- 


tions; When the collected ſtrength of the houſe cf 
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Pourbon attacks us at once; the King himſelf will be 
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„ appoſer le chachet de nos Armes.“ 
are no leſs than ſeven falſe concords. 
not even know the ſtyle of his office, —If he had known it, 
be would have ſaid © os, ſoulſigns Secretaire d'Etat de 
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his preſent conduct. As far as the probability of 
argument extends, we may ſafely pronounce, that 4 
conjuncture, which tureatens the very being of this 
ountry, has been wiltully prepared and forwarded by 
cur own miniſtry, How far the people may be ani- 
mated to reſiſtance under the preſent adminiſtration, 
I know not; but this I know, with certainty, that, 
under the preſent adminiftration, or if any thing like 
it ſhould continue, it is of very little moment, he- 
tier we are a ccnquered nation or not.“ 

HavinG travelled thus far in the high road of 
matter of fact, I may now be permitted to wander a 


* The King's acceptance of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's 
jeclaration is drawn up in barbarous French, and ſigned 
by the Earl of Rochford, This diplomatic Lord has ſpent 
his life in the ſtudy and practice of Friquettes, and is ſup- 
poſed to be a profound maſter of the ceremonies, I will 
not inſult him by any reference to grammar or common 


enſe; if he were even acquainted with the common forms 


{ his office, I ſhould think him as well qualified for it, 


2s any man in his Majeſty's ſervice.— The reader is re- 


ucked to obſerve Lord Rochford's method of authenti- 
ating a public inſtrument. En foi de quoi, mo? ſouſ- 
ſigné, un des principaux Secretaires d'Etat S. M. B. a? 
' igne la preſente de ma ſignature ordinaire, et icelle fait 
In three lines there 
But the man docs 
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little into the field of imagination. 


hh? di 
gcurity. 


Let us banih 


from our minds the perſuaſion, that theſe events hare Ir th 
really happened in the reign of the beſt of princes, Nemain a 
| Let us conſider them as nothing more than the ma.fſrny. 
terials of a fable, in which we may conceive ther of 
Sovereign of ſome other country to be concerned, IM man, 
mean to violate all the laws of probability, when INerwice. 
ſuppoſe, that this imaginary King, after having vo- gain bef 
luntarily diſgraced himielf in the eyes of his ſubjeds, r 2 rey: 
might return to a ſenſe of his diſhonour ;—that he ating c 
might perceive the 1nare laid for him by his minifters, Wave rec: 
and fecl a ſpark of ſhame kindling in his breaſt. - na 
The part he muſt then be obliged to act, would over- ation, 77 
whelm him with confuſion. To his parliament hend conf 
muſt ſay, I calied you together to receive your» advice, lis lang 
and have never aſted your opinion, —To the merchant Wim, 
I bade diſtreſſed your commerce; I hade dragged Bur 
your ſeamen out of your ſhips; ] have loaded you art ſeems, 
a grievous weight of injurances.—To the landholderhetween | 
I told you war was too probable, when I wahe peopl. 
determined to ſubmit to any terms of accommodation Wn diſcou 
I extorted new taxes from you, before it wvas poſſubiqually 1 
they could be evanted, and am now unable to accounion, nor 
for the application of them.—To the public creditorFThe Kin 
I hawe delivered up your fortunes a prey to foreigner sFomour a 
and to the wileſi of your fellow ſubjects. Ferhaps thF:nding f 
repenting Prince might ccnclude with one general acFaraſter 
knowledgment to them all. I hawe involved ever ot offer, 
ronk of my ſutjeds in anxiety and difireſs, and havWijury ; a 


nothing to offer you ia return, but the certainty & ns 
11016 
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n diſbonour, an armed truce, and peace without 
banih Mſcurtty. | 
s have Ir theſe accounts were ſettled, there would ſtill 
rirces, remain an apology to be made to his navy and to his 
he ma- rmy. To the firſt he would ſay, you aver? once the 
ve theW-rror of the world, But go back to your barbeurs. 
ned. II man, diſbonoured as I am, has no uſe for your 
when IMervice, It is not probable, that he would appear 
ing vo- 
ubjects, 
that he 
iniſters, 
reaſt.— 
d over- 
nent he 


F a review. But wherever he appeared, the humi- 
ating confeſſion would be extorted from him. I 
ave received a blow,—and had not ſpirit to reſent it. 
| demanded ſati faction, and have accepted a decla- 
ation, in which the right to ſtrike me again is aſſerted 
nd confirmed. His countenance, at leaſt, would ſpeak 
advice, his language, and even his guards would bluſh for 
erchant Wim, 

drags: Bur to return to our argument. The miniſtry, 
ou wilt ſeems, are labouring to draw a line of diſtinction 
dholderetween the honour of the crown, and the rights of 
I wwaFhe people. This new idea has yet been only ſtarted 
odation Wi diſcourſe 3 for in effect, both objects have been 
s poſſbiQqually ſacrificed. I neither underſtand the diſtinc- 
| accounWion, nor what uſe the miniſtry propoſe to make of it. 
creditorſhe King's honcur is that of his people. Their real 


reignersWonour and real intereſt are the ſame. I am nct con- 
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ending for a vain punctilio. A clear, unblemiſhed 
bara ter comprehends not only the integrity that will 
ot offer, but the ſpirit that will not ſubmit to, an 
Jury; and whether it belongs to an individul or 

h to 


gain before his ſoldiers, even in the pacific ceremony 
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to a community, it is the foundation of peace, 9 
independance, and of ſafety. Private credit is wealth 
public honour is ſecurity. The feather that ador; 
the royal bird, ſupports his flight. Strip him of hi 
plumage, and you fix him to the earth, 
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—— 


LETTER XL. 


To THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 6th February, 177 


I Hope your correſpondent Junius is be 
ter employed, than in anſwering or reading the crit 
ciſins of a newſpaper. This is a taſk, from whic 
if he were inclined to ſubmit to it, his friends oug 
to relieve him, Upon this principle, I ſhall unde 
take to anſwer Anti-Junius, more, I believe, to 
conviction, than to his ſatisfaction. Not daring 
attack the main body of Junius's laſt letter, he triump 
in having, as he thinks, ſurpriſed an out-poſt, ande 
off a detached argument, a mere ſtraggling propoſitio 
But, even in this petty warfare, he fall find hum 
detented, | 
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Joux1vs does not ſpeak of the Spaniſh Nation as 
the natural enemies of England, He applies that de- 
ſcription, with the ſtricteſt truth and juſtice, to the 
Spaniſh Court. From the moment, when a Prince of 
the Houſe of Bourbon aſcended that throne, their 
whole ſyſtem cf goverpment was inverted, and became 
hoſtile to this country. Unity of poſſeſſion introduced 
a unity of politics, and Lewis the Fourteenth had rea- 
ſon, when he ſaid to his grandſon, © The Pyrenees are 
removed,” The hiſtory of the preſent century is one 
continued confirmation of the prophecy. 

Tak aſſertion, That violence and þprefſion at 
hem can only be ſupported by treachery and ſub- 
« nifion abroad,” is applied to a free people, whoſe 
rights are invaded, not to the government of a coun- 
ny, where deſpotic, or abſolute power, is confeſſedly 
veſted in the prince; and with this application, the 
aſlcrtion is true. An abſolute monarch, having no 
points to carry at home, will naturally maintain the 
honour of his crown, in all his tranſactions with fo- 
reign powers. But it we couid ſuppoſe the fovereign 
of a tree nation poſſeſſed with @ deſign to make hime 
felt abſolute, he would be inccaſittent with himſelf, 
it he ſuffered his projects to be interrupted or embar- 
ruled by a foreign war; unleſs that war tended, as in 
lome caſes it might, to promote his principal deſign, 
Ol the three exceptions to this general rule of conduct 
(quoted by Anti- Junius), that of Oliver Cromwell is 
tic only one in point. Harry the Eighth, by the ſub- 
miſſion of his parliament, was as abſolute a prince as 

vol. II. G Lewis 
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yo 
Lewis the Fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth's government 
was not oppreſſive to the people; and as to her forcign 
wars, it ought to be conſidered that they were uz. 
avoidable. The national honour was not in queſtion, 
She was compelled to fight in defence of her own 
perion, and of her title to the crown. In the common 


cauſe of ſelfiſh policy, Oliver Cromwell ſheuld have 


cultivated the friendihip of foreign powers, or at Icait 
have avcided diſputes with them, the better to «fa. 
bliſh his tyranny at home. Had he been only a bad 
man, he would have ſacrificed the honour of th: 
nation to the ſucceſs of his domeſtic policy. But, 
with all his crimes, he had the ſpirit of an Engliſh- 
man. The conduct of ſuch a man mui always be 
an exception to vulgar rules. He had abilitics (uf. 
- ficient to reconcile contradictions, and to make a great 
nation at the fame moment unhappy and formidable. 
If it were not tor the reipect I bear the miniſter, | 
could name a man, who, without one grain ot under. 
ſanding, can do half as much as Oliver Cromwell. 
WHETHER or no there be a /ecret //tem in the 
cloſet, and what may be the object of it, are quet- 
tions, which can only be determined by appearances, 
and on which every man muſt decide for himſelf. 
THE whol: plan of Junius's letter proves, that le 
himſelf makes no diſtinction between the real honoul 
of the crown, and the real intereſt of the people. Inj 
the climax, to which your correfpondent objects, Ju- 
nius adopts the Janguage of the court, and, by that 
couformitly, givce ſt ength to his argument. IIc ſays, 
that 
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that © the King 4 not _ PROSE the interefls of 
« þis people, but (what was likely to touch him more 


« neuly) his perſonal reputation, and the dignity of 


« his crown.” 

Tut queries, put by Anti- Junius, can only be 
anſwered by the miniſtry. Abandoned as they are, I 
fancy they will not confeſs that they have for ſo many 
years maintained poſſeſſion of another man's property. 
After admitting the aſſertion of the miniſtry, viz. that 
the Spamards had no rightful claim; and after juſtify- 
ing them for ſaying ſo;—it is his buſineſs, not mine, 
to give us ſome good reaſon, for their ſuffering the 
pretenſions of Spain to be a ſubject of negociation. He 
admits the fads ;—let him reconcile them, if he can, 

THe laſt paragraph brings us back to the original 
queſtion, whether the Spaniſh declaration contains ſuch 
a ſatisfaction, as the King of Great Britain ought 
to have accepted. This was the field, upon which he 
ought to have encountered Junius openly and fairly.. 
But here he leaves the argument, as no longer de- 
fenſble. I thall therefore conclude with one general 
almonition to my fellow ſubje&s that, when they 
hear theſe matters debated, they ſhould not ſuffer 
themſelyes to be miſled by general declamations upon 
te conveniences of peace, or the miſcrics of war. 
Between peace and war, abſtractedly, there is not, 
there cannot be a queſtion in the mind of a rational 
being. The real queſtions are, Hawe we any ſecurity 
that the peace we have ſo dearly purchaſed will laft 
6 twelvenonth ? And, if not, — Have we, or have we 
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not, ſacrificed the faireſt opportunity of making war 
with advantage 
| PHILO JUNIUsS, 


8 


LETTER r. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER, 


SIR, 


To write for profit without taxing the 
preſs ; to write for fame and to be unknown ;—to ſup- 
port the intrigues of faction and to be diſowned, as a 
dangerous anxiliary, by every party in the kingdom; 
are contradictions, which the miniſter muſt reconcile, 
before I forfeit my credit with the public. I may quit 
the ſervice ; but it would be abſurd to ſuſpeR me of 
deſertion. The reputation of theſe papers is an ho- 
nourable pledge for my attachment to the people. To 
ſacrifice a reſpected character, and to renounce the 
eſteem of ſociety, requires more than Mr. Wedder 
burne's reſolution; and though, in him, it was rathe 
a profeſſion than a deſertion of his principles (I ſpeak 
tenderly of this gentleman, for when treachery is | 


queſtion, I think we ſhould make allowances for 
Scotch 
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Scotchman) ; yet we have ſeen him in the houſe of com- 
mons over vhelmed w th confuſion, and almoſt bereft of 
his faculties, - But, in truth, Sir, I have left no room 
for an accommodation with the piety of St. James's. 


My offences are not to be redeemed by recantation or 


repentance» On one fide, our warmeſt patriots would 
diſclaim me as a burthen to their honeſt ambition. 
On the other, the vileſt proſtitution, if Junius could 
deſcend to it, would loſe its natural merit and influence 
in the cabinet, and treachery be no longer a recommend » 
ation to the royal favour. 

Tus perſons, who, till within theſe few years, 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for high 
church and prerogative, are now, it ſeems, the great 
aſſertors of the privileges of the houſe of commons. 
This ſudden alteration of their ſentiments or language 
carries with it a ſuſpicious appearance, When I hear 
the undefined privileges of the popular branch of the 
legiſlature exalted by Tories and Jacobites, at the ex- 
pence of thoſe ſtrift rights, which are known to the 
ſubject and limited by the laws, I cannot but ſuſpect, 
that ſome miſchievous ſcheme is in agitation, to deſtroy 
both law and privilege, by oppoſing them to each other, 


They who have uniformly denied the power of the 


whole legiſlature to alter the deſcent of the crown, and 
whole anceſtors, in rebellion *againſt his Majeſty's fa- 
mily, have defended that doctrine at the hazard of 
their lives, now tell us that privilege of parliament is 
the only rule of right, and the chief ſecurity of the 


public freedom.—I fear, Sir, that, while forms re- 


G3 main, 
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main, there has been ſome material change in the ſub. 
ſtance of our conſtitution. The opinions of theſe men 
were too abſurd to be ſo eaſily renounced. Liberal 
minds are open to conviction. —Liberal doctrines are 
capable of improvement.—There are proſelytes from 
atheiſm, but none from ſuperſtition. —If their preſent 
profeſſions were ſincere, I think they could not but be 
highly offended at ſeeing a queſtion, concerning par- 
liamentary privilege, unneceſſarily ſtarted at a ſeaſon fo 
unfavourable to the houſe of commons, and by fo very 
mean and inſignificant a perſon as the minor Onſlow, 
They knew that the preſent houſe of commons, having 
commenced hoſtilities with the people, and degraded 
the authority of the laws by their own example, were 
likely enough to be reſiſted, per fas & nefas. If they 
were really friends to privilege, they would have 
thought the queſtion of right too dangerous to be 
hazarded at this ſeaſon, and, without the formality of 
a convention, would have ieft it undecided. 

I Have been filent kicherto, though not from that 
ſhameful indifference about the intereſts of ſociety, 
which too many of us profeſs, and call moderation, 
I confeſs, Sir, that I felt the prejudices of my educa- 
tion, in favour of a houſe of commons, ſtill hanging 
about me. I thought that a queſtion, between law 
and privilege, could never be brought to a formal de- 
ciſion, without inconvenience to the public ſervice, or 
a manifeſt diminution of legal liberty ;—that it ought 
therefore to be carefully avoided : and. when ] faw 
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them too far to retreat, T determined not to deliver a 


haſty opinion upon a matter of ſo much delicacy and 
importance. | 

THE ſtate of things is much altered in this country, 
ſince it was neceſſary to protect our repreſentatives againſt 
the direct power of the crown. We have nothing to 
apprehend from prerogative, but every thing from un- 
due influence. Formerly it was the intereſt of the peo- 
ple, that the privileges of parliament ſhould be left un- 
limited and undefined. At preſent it is not only their 
tereſt, but I hold it to be eſſentially neceſſary to the 
preſervation of the conſtitution, that the privileges of 
parliament ſhould be. ſtrictly aſcertained, and confined 
within the narroweſt bounds the nature of their inſtitu- 
tion will admit of, Upon the ſame principle, on which 
I would have reſiſted prerogative in the laſt century, I 
now reſiſt privilege. It is indifferent to me, whether 
the crown, by its own immediate act, impoſes new, 
and diſpenſes with old laws; or whether the ſame arbi- 
trary power produces the ſame effects through the 
medium of the houſe of commons. We truſted 
our repreſentatives with privileges for their own 
defence and ours. We cannot hinder their de- 
ſertion; but we can prevent their carrying over 
their arms to the ſervice of the enemy. — It will be 
ſaid, that I begin with endeavouring to reduce the 
argument concerning privilege to a mere queſtion of 
convenience that I deny at one moment what 1 
would allow at another; and that to reſiſt the power 
of a proſtituted houſe of commons may eſtabliſh a pre- 
cedent injurious to all ſuture parliaments, To this 1 
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anſwer generally, that human affairs are in no inſtance 
governed by ftrit poſitive right. If change of cir. 
eumſtances were to have no weight in directing our 
conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourſe of man. 
kind would be nothing more than a contention between 
poſitive and equitable right. Society would be a ſtate 
of war, and law itſelf would be injuſtice. On this gene. 
ral ground, it is highly reaſonable, that the degree of our 
ſubmiſſion to privileges, which have never been defined 


by any poſitive law, ſhould be conſidered as a queſtion of 


convenience, and proportioned to the confidence we re- 
poſe in the integrity of our repreſentatives. As to the 
injury we may do to any future and more reſpectable 
houſe of commons, I own I am not now ſanguine 
enough to expe& a more plentiful harveſt of parlia- 
mentary virtue in one year than another. Our politi. 
cal climate is ſeverely altered; and, without dwelling 
upon the depravity of modern times, I think no rea. 
ſonable man will expect that, as human nature is con- 
ſtituted, the enormous - influence of the crown ſhould 
ceaſe to prevail over the virtue of individuals. The 
miſchief lies too deep to be cured by any remedy leis 
than ſome great convulſion, which may either carry 
back the conſtitution to its original principles, or 
utterly deſtroy it. I do not doubt that, in the firſt 
ſeſſion after the next election, ſome popular meaſvres 
may be adopted, The preſent houſe of commons have 
injured themſelves by a too early and public profſſion 
of their principles; and, if a ſtrain of proſtitution, 
which had no example, were within the reach of emu- 
lation, it might be imprudent to hazard the experi» 
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ment too ſoon, But after all, Sir, it is very imma- 
terial whether a houſe of commons fhall preſerve their 
virtue for a week, a month, or a year. The influence, 
which makes a ſeptennial parliament dependent upon 
the pleaſure of the crown, has a permanent operation, 
and cannot fail of ſucceſs. My premiſes, I know, 
will be denied in argument; but every man's con- 
ſcience tells him they are true. It remains then to be 
conſidered, whether it be for the intereſt of the people, 
that privilege of parliament (which,“ in reſpect to 
the purpoſes, for which it has hitherto been acquieſced 
under, is merely nominal) ſhould be contracted with- 
in ſome certain limits; or whether the ſubje& ſhall be 
kf; at the mercy of a power, arbitrary upon the face 
of it, and notoriouſly under the direction of the crown, 

I Do not mean to decline the queſtion of right. 
On the contrary, Sir, J join iflue with the advocates 
for privilege, and affirm, that, “ excepting the caſes, 
« wherein the houſe of commons are a court of judi- 


# © The neceſſity of ſecuring the houſe of commons againſt 
* the King's power, ſo that no interruption might be given 
either to the attendance of the members in parliament, 
tor to the freedom of debate, was the foundation of par- 
ſiamentary privilege ; and we may obſerve, in all the ad- 
& dreſſes of new appointed Speakers to the Sovereign, the 
* utmoſt privilege they demand is liberty of ſpeech and 
freedom from arreſts. The very word privilege, means 
no more than immunity, or a ſafeguard to the party wha 
® poſſeſſes it, and can never be conflrued into an active 
© power of invading the rights of others.“ 
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« cature (to which, from the nature of their office, 
4 2 coereive power muſt belong), and excepting ſuch 
« contempts as immediately interrupt their proceed. 
« ings, they have no legal authority to impriſon an 
« man for any ſuppoſed violation of privilege what. 
« ſoever. It is not pretended that privilege, as now 
claimed, has ever been defined or confirmed by ſtatute; 
neither can it be ſaid, with any colour of truth, to he 
a part of the common law of England, which had 


grown into preſcription, long before we knew any 


thing of the exiſtence of a houſe of commons. As for 
the law of parliament, it is only another name for the 
privilege in queſtion ; and ſince the power of creating 
new privileges has been formally renounced by both 
kouſes*; fince there is no code, in which we can ſtudy 
the law of parliament, we have but one way left te 
make ourſelves acquainted with it; that is, to com 
pare the nature of the inſtitution of a houſe of com 
mons with the facts upon record. To eſtabliſh a 
claim of privilege in either houſe, and to diſtingui 
origfhal right from uſurpation, it muſt appear that it 
is indifpenſably neceſſary for the performance of the 
duty they are employed in, and alſo that it has been 
uniformly allowed. From the firit part of this de 
ſcription it follows clearly, that whatever privilege doe 
of right belong to the preſent houſe of commons, did 
equally belong to the firſt aſſembly of their predeceſ 
ſors, was as completely veſted in them, and might 
have been exerciſed in the ſame extent. From thi 
ſecond we mult infer, that privileges, which, for ſeyer 
centuries, were not only never allowed, but never eve 
claimed 
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ed by the houſe of commons, muſt be founded 
pon ulurpation. The conſtitutional duties of a houſs 
of commons are not very complicated nor myſterious. 
They are to propole or aſſent to wholeſome laws for 


the benefit of the nation. They are to grant the ne- 
ceſſury aids to the King; petition for the redreſs of 
grievances, and proſecute treaſon or high crimes againſt 
the ſtate, If unlimited privilege be neceſſary to the 
performance of theſe duties, we have reaſon to conchide 
that, for many centuries after the inſtitution of the 
houſe of commons, they were never performed. I am 
not bound to prove a negative; but I appeal to the 
Engliſh hiſtory, when I affirm, that, with the excep- 
tions already ſtated (which yet I might ſafely re- 
linquiſk), there is no precedent, from the year 1265 to 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, of the houſe of com- 
mons having impriſoned any man (not a member of 
their houſe) for contempt, or breach of privilege. In 
the molt flagrant caſes, and when their acknowledged 
priv.leges were moſt groſsly violated, the poor Com- 
nes, as they then ſtyled themſelves, never took the 
power of puniſhment into their own hands. They 
either [ought redreſs by peticion to the King, or, what 
5 more remarkable, applied for juſtice to the houte of 
lords; and when ſatisfaction was denied them, or de- 
layed, their only remedy was to refuſe proceeding upon 
th. King's buſineſs. So little conception had our an- 
celtors of the monſtrous doctrines new maintained 
concerning privilege, that, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
tra liberty of ſpeech, the vital principle of a delibe- 

rative 
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rative aſſembly, was reſtrained, by the Queen's 
thority, to a ſimple aye or 20; and this reſtriftic 
though impoſed upon three ſucceſſive parliaments, 
was never once diſputed by the houſe of commons. 


I xNow there are many precedents of arhitry 
But, beſides that the 


commitments for contempt. 
are of too modern a date to warrant a preſumptic 


that ſuch a power was originally veited in the houle v 
commons, —Tadt alone does not conititute Right, 
it does, general warrants were lawful. An ordinanci 
of the two houſes has a force equal to law; and th 


criminal juriſdiction, aſſumed by the Commons | 
3621, in the caſe of Edward Loyd, is a good prece 
dent, to warrant the like proceedings againſt any ma 
who ſhall unadviſedly mention the folly of a King, d 
the ambition of a Princeſs. The truth is, Sir, th 
the greateſt and moſt exceptionable part of the, pris 
leges now contended for, were introduced and aſſert 
by a houſe of commons, which aboliſhed both m 
narchy and peerage; and whoſe proceedings, althous 
they ended in one glorious act of ſubſtantial julti 
could no way be reconciled to the forms of the cit 
ſtitution. Their ſucceſſors profted by the exany! 
and confirmed their power by a moderate or a popu! 
uſe of it. Thus it grew by degrees, from a notorio 
innovation at one period, to be tacitly admittet 
the privilege of parliament at another. 
Ir, however, it could be proved, from conſid: 


In the years 1593—1597—qnd 1601, 
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nons of neceſſity or convenience, that an unlimited 
power of commitment ought to be intruſted to the 
houſe of commons, and that in fa# they have exer- 
ciſed it without oppoſition, ſtill, in contemplation of 
law, the preſumption is ſtrongly againſt them. It is 


a leading maxim of the laws of England (and, without 


it, all laws are nugatory), that there is no right with- 
out a remedy, nor any legal power without a legal 
courſe to carry it into effect, Let the power, now in 
queſtion, be tried by this rule. The Speaker iſſues 
his warrant of attachment. The party attached, 
either reſiſts force with force, or appeals to a magiſ- 
trate, who declares the warrant illegal, and diſcharges 
the priſoner. Does the law provide no legal means 
for inforcing a legai warrant ? Is there no regular pro- 
ceeding pointed out in our law books, to aſſert and 
vindicate the authority of ſo high a court as the houſe 
of commons? The queſtion is anſwered directly by 
the fact. Their unlawful commands are reſiſted, and 
they have no remedy, The impriſonment of their 
own members is revenge indeed; but it is no aſſertion 
of the privilege they contend for. Their whole pro- 
ceeding ſtops, and there they ſtand, aſhamed to re- 
treat, and unable to advance. Sir, theſe ignorant 
men thould be informed, that the execution of the 
laws of England is not left in this uncertain, defence- 
leſs condition. If the proceſs of the courts of Weſt- 


minſter-hall be reſiſted, they have a direct courſe, ſuf- 
cient to inforce ſubmiſſion. The court of King's 
Bench commands the Sheriff to raiſe the poſſe comi- 
uus. The Courts of Chancery and Exchequer iſſue 

Vor. II. IL | 


a writ 
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a awrit of rebellion, which muſt alſo be ſupported, if 
neceflary, by the power of the county. To whom 
will our honeſt repreſentatives direct their writ of 
rebellion ? 1 he guards, I doubt not, are willing 
enough to be employed ; but they know nothing of the 
doctrine of writs, and may think it ps to wait 
for a letter from Lord Barrington. 

IT may now be objected to me, that my argue 
ments prove too much ; for that certainly there may 
be inſtances of contempt and inſult to the houſe of 
commons, which do not fall within my own excep- 
tions; yet, in regard to the dignity of the houſe, 
ought not to paſs unpuniſhed. Be it ſo. The courts 
of criminal juriſdiction are open to proſecutions, which 
the Attorney General may commence by information 
or indiftment. A libel, tending to aſperſe or vilify 
the houſe of commons, or any of their members, may 
be as ſeverely puniſhed in the court of King's Bench, 
as x libel upon the King. Mr. De Grey thought 6, 
when he drew up the information upon my letter to 
his Majeſty; or he had no meaning in charging it 
to be a ſcandalous libel upon the houſe of commons, 
In ny opinion, they would conſult their real dignity 
much better, by appealing to the laws, when they: 
offended, than by violating the firit principle of na- 
tural juſtice, which forbids us to be judges, when we 
are parties to the cauſe. 

| ; I v0 
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I yo not mean to purſue them through the re- 
mainder of their proceedings. In their firſt reſolu- 
tions, it is poſſible they might have been deceived by 
ill- conſidered precedents. For the reſt, there is no 
colour of palliation or excuſe. They have adviſed 
the King to reſume a power of diſpenſing with the 
laws by royal proclamation; and Kings, we ſee, are 
ready enough to follow ſuch advice. By mere vio- 
Jence, and without the ſhadow of right, they h:ve 
expunged the record of a judicial proceeding.* No- 
thing remained, but to attribute to their own vote a 
power of ſtopping the whole diſtribution of criminal 
and civil juſtice. 

Tus public virtues of the chief magiſtrate have 
long ſince ceaſed to be in queſtion. But it is ſaid, 
that he has private good qualities; and I myſelf have 
been ready to acknowledge them. They are now 


u of their juriſdiction, what remedy can he have? I 
« anſwer, that it cannot well be imagined that the law, 
v which favours nothing more than the liberty of the 
* ſubje&, ſhould give us a remedy againſt commitments 
" by the King himſelf, appearing to be illegal, and yet 
give us no manner of redreſs againſt a commitment by 
" our fellow ſubjeQs, equally appearing to be unwar- 
" ranted, But as this is a caſe, which, Iam perſuaded, 
* will never happen, it ſeems needleſs over nicely to exa- 
mine it, —Hawkins 2. 110.“ N. B. He was a goed 
lawzer, but no prophet. | 
* Lord Chatham called this the a& of a mob, not of 
ſenate, 
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brought to the teſt. If he loves his people, he will 
diſſolve a parliament, which they can never confide in 
or reſpect. If he has any regard for his own honour, 
he will diſdain to be any longer connected with ſuch | 
abandoned proſtitution. But if it were conceivable, 
that a King of this country had loſt all ſenſe of per- 
ſonal honour, and all concern for the welfare of his 


ſubjects, I confeſs, Sir, I ſhould be contented to re- II 
nounce the forms of the conſtitution once more, if 

there were no other way to obtain ſubſtantial juſtice > 
for the people.“ | | wigs $ 
{ 
JUNIUS, . wa, 
is argu 

vices. 


* When Mr. Wilkes was to be puniſhed, they made ence of 
no ſcruple about the privileges of parliament; and although MW hament « 
it was as well known as any matter of public record and of comm 
uninterrupted cuſtom could be, that the members of either of proſtit 
bouſe are privileged, except in caſe of treaſon, felony, oil of comm 
breach of peace, they declared, without heſitation, at pri. "WW 2 þ 
vilege of parliament did not extend to the caſe of a ſeditious 


libel; and undoubtedly they would have done the ſame, ſon the pe 
if Mr. Wilkes had been proſecuted for any other miſde- vill and p 
meanor what ſoever. The miniſtry are of a ſudden grown wpeal fro 
wonderfully careful of privileges, which their predeceſſor vilege, -wh 
were as ready to invade, The known laws of the land Arve 
the rights of the ſubject, the ſanctity of charters, end tne, de "FRED 
reverence due to our magiſtrates, muſt all give way, witl limitation 
out queſtion or reſiſtance, to a privilege, of which no wan ts kings 
knows either the origin or the extent. The houſe of com ond and 
mons judge of their own privileges without appeal: they ,.; bis Ri 
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LETTER XIV. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER, 


SIR, 1// May, 1771. 
Tu E V, who object to detached parts of 
Junius's laſt letter, either do not mean him fairly, or 
have not conſidered the general ſcope and courſe of 
his argument. There are degrees in all the private 
vices. Why not in public proſtitution? The influ- 
ence of the crown naturally makes a ſeptennial par- 
lament dependent. Does it follow that every houſe 
of commons will plunge at once into the loweft depths 
of proſtitution ? Junius ſuppoſes that the preſent houſe 
of commons, in going ſuch enormous lengths, have 
been imprudent to themjeiyes, as well as wicked to 


ſon the perſon who offends them, during their arbitrary 
will and pleaſure, The party has no remedy ;—he cannot 
appeal ſrom their juriſdiftion; and if he queſtions the pri- 
lege, which he is ſuppoſed to have violated, it becomes 
an aggravation of his offence. Surely this doctrine is not 
to be found in Magna' Charta. If it be admitted without 
limitation, I affirm that there is neither law nor liberty in 
this kingdom, We ste the ſlaves of the houſe of com- 
mons, and, through them, we are the ſlaves of =_ King 


aud bis miniſters, Anonymous. 
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that their example is ot within the 


86 

the public; 
reach of emulation; 
the next election, ſome popular meaſures may pro. 


bably be adopted. He does not expect that a diſlo. 


lution of parliament will deftroy corruption ; but that 


at leaſt it will be a check and terror to their ſucceſ. 


ſors, who will have ſeen that, in flagrant caſes, their 
conſtituents can and will interpoſe with effect. Aſter 
all, Sir, will you not endeavour to remove or alleviate 
the moſt dangerous ſymptoms, becauſe you cannot 
eradicate the diſeaſe? Will you not puniſh reaſon or 
parricide, becaule the fight of a gibbet does not pre. 
vent highway robberies? When the main argument 
of Junius is admitted to be unanſwerable, I think it 
would become the minor critic, who hunts for ble. 


miſhes, to be a little more diſtruſtful of his own} 


ſagacity. The other objection is hardly worth an 
anſwer. When Junius obſerves that Kings are ready 
enough to follow ſuch advice, he does not mean to 
inſinuate that, if the advice of parliament were good 


the King would be ſo ready to follow it. 
PHILO JUNIUS, 
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LETTER XLVI. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 

SIR, 22d May, 1771. 
Vexy early in the debate upon the de- 
tiſion of the Middleſex election, it was well obſerved 
by Junius, that the houſe of commons had not only 
exceeded their boaſted precedent of the expulſion and 
ſubſequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that 
they had not even adhered to it ſtrictly as far as it 
vent. After convicting Mr. Dyſon of giving a falſe 
quotation from the journals, and having explained the 
purpoſe, which that contemptible fraud was intended 
to anſwer, he proceeds to ſtate the vote itſelf, by 
which Mr. Walpole's ſuppoſed incapacity was de- 
cared, viz. © Reſolved, That Robert Walpole, Eſq. 
having been this ſeſſion of parliament committed a 
« priſoner to the Tower, and expelled this houſe for 
a high breach of truſt in the execution of his office, 
and notorious corruption when ſecretary at war, 
was, and is incapable of being elected a member to 
* ſerve in this preſent parliament.”” And then 
obſerves that, from the terms of the vote, we have no 
night to annex the incapacitation to the expul/ion only 
for that, as the propoſition ſtands, it mutt ariſe equally 
from 
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from the expulſion and the commitment to the Tower. 
J believe, Sir, no man, who knows any thing of 
dialectics, or who underſtands Engliſh, will diſpute 
the truth and fairneſs of this conſtruftion. But Junius 
has a great authority to ſupport him, which, to ſpeak 
with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met with 
this morning in the courſe of my reading. It con- 
tains an admonition, which cannot be repeated too 
often. Lord Sommers, in his excellent tract upon the 
rights of the people, after reciting the votes of the 


convention of the 28th of January, 1689, viz. 


« That King James the Second, having endeavoured 


&« to ſubvert the conſtitution of this kingdom by break. 


„ ing the original contract between King and peo- 
te ple; and, by the advice of jeſuits, and other wicked 
tc perſons, having violated the fundamental laws, and 
« having withdrawn himſelf out of this kingdom, 
« hath abdicated the government, &c.'*——makes 
this obſervation upon it. The word abdicated re 
, lates to all the clauſes aforegoing, as well as to his 


& deſerting the kingdom, or elſe they would have 


«© been wholly in vain. And that there might be ne 
pretence for confining the abdication merely to th 
avithdrawing, Lord Sommers farther obſerves, That 
King James, by refuſing to govern us according to tba 
law, by which be held the crown, did implicitly ve 
nounce his title to it. 

If Junius's conſtruction of . vote againſt Mr 
Walpole be now admitted (and indeed I cannot com 
prehend how it can honeltly be diſputed), the advocates 
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wer. ef the houſe of commons muſt either give up their 
of precedent entircly, or be reduced to the neceſſity of 
pute W maintaining one of the groſſeſt abſurdities imaginable, 
nive Wl yiz, © That a commitment to the Tower is a con- 
xeak Wl © fituent part of, and contributes half at leaſt to, the 
with ! incapacitation of the perſon who ſuffers it.“ 
con- I NEED not make you any excuſe for endeavouring 
| tool to keep alive the attention of the public to the decifion 
n the W of the Middleſex election. The more ] conſider it, 
f theMW the more I am convinced that, as a fat, it is indeed 
—Þ tichly injurious to the rights of the people; but that, 
ured Wl as a precedent, it is one of the moſt dangerous that 
reak- ¶ ever was eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe who are to come after 

peo- us. Vet ] am fo far a moderate man, that J verily be- 
icked I lieve the majority of the houſe of commons, when they 
„andi paſſed this dangerous vote, neither underſtood the 
dom, I queſtion, nor knew the conſequence of what they were 
makes doing. Their motives were rather deſpicable than 
ed re · ¶ ciminal in the extreme. One effect they certainly did 
to hiaſſ not foreſee, They are now reduced to ſuch a ſituation, 
haveſſ that if a member of the preſent houſe of commons 
be no vere to conduct himſelf ever fo improperly, and in 
to theWrality deſerve to be ſent back to his conſtituents with 

That: mark of diſgrace, they would not dare to expel him; 
becauſe they know that the people, in order to try again 
the great queſtion of right, or to thwart an odious 
touſe of commons, would probably overlook his imme- 
date unworthineſs, and return the ſame perſon to par- 
lament, —But, in time, the precedent will gain ſtrength, 
A future houſe of commons will have no ſuch appre- 
henſions; 
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henſions; conſequently will not ſcruple to follow a pre.  juriſdit 
cedent, which they did not eſtabliſh. The miſer him. year 1621 
ſelf ſeldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion MW follows 


but his heir {ucceeds to him of courſe, and takes poſW* may g 
ſeſſion without cenſure. No man expects him to make concer! 
reſtitution, and, no matter for his title, he lives quictlyM* our vie 
upon the eſtate, | « knowet 
| PHILO JUNIUS, W that w 

WW" caſe, bi 

SIR E 

* (page 604 

cord, and 
LETTER „ (cabes ;— 
| « of our! 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC parliam 
ADVERTISER, * cenſure 

Now, 

SIR, 25th May, 11m theſe great 
will find t! 

I Confeſs my partiality to Junius, and fe the houſe 
a conſiderable pleaſure in being able to communicat ada th 
any thing to the public, in ſupport of his opif eim c 
Nions. The doctrine, laid down in his laſt letter, con wicature,- 
cerning the power of the houſe of commons to commi *% it in 
for contempt, is not ſo new as it appeared to man heir procee 
people, who, dazzled with the name of privilege, has © in 10 
never ſuffered themſelves to examine the queſtion fairly Tuer, 
In the courſe of my reading this morning, I met wii t farthe: 
the following paſſage in the journals of the houſe the publ: 
Myernment 


commons (vol. 1ſt. page 603). Upon occakion « 
| a jurih 
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4 juriſdiction unlawfully aſſumed by the houſe in the 
xr 1621, Mr. Attorney General Noye gave his opinion 


pre- 
him- > Nas 
tion Mz follows. © No doubt but, in ſome caſes, this houſe 


« may give judgment ;—in matters of returns, and 
s concerning members of our houſe, or falling out in 
« our view in parliament ; but, for foreign matters, 
« knoweth not how we can judge it, —Knoweth not 
« that we have been uied to give judgment in any 
W' caſe, but thoſe before mentioned. 

Six Edward Coke, upon the irs ſubject, fays 
(page 604), No queſtion but this is a houſe of re- 
cord, and that it hath power of judicature in ſome 
© caſes ;—have power to judge of returns and members 
« of our houſe z one, no member, offending out of the 
' parliament, when he came hither and juſtified it, was 
u cenſured for it.“ | 
Now, Sir, it you will compare the opinion of 
theſe great ſages of the law with Junius's doctrine, you 
will find they tally exactly.— He allows the power of 
the houſe to commit their own members (which 
however they may groſsly abuſe). He allows their 
power in caſes where they are acting as a court of 
udicature, viz. elections, returns, &c,—and he al- 
lows it in ſuch contempts as immediately interrupt 
heir proceedings, or, as Mr. Noye expreſics it, fall- 
w cut in their view in parhament. 

Tagy, who would carry the privileges of parlia- 
et witllent farther than Junius, either do no not mean well 
0 the public, or know not what they are doing. The 
wrerment of England is a government of law. We 
betray 
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betray ourſelves ; we contradi@ the ſpirit of our lawsy 


- 5 myorthy 

and we ſhake the whole ſyſtem of Englith Juriſprudence; a cio | 
. | * 2 * . 15 

whenever we intruſt a diſcretionary power over the kippoted | 
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i A | | hut even t 
NY man, who takes the trouble of pe ith theſe 

ruſing the journals of the houſe of commons, will coli, luteſtrin: 

be convinced, that very little, if any regard at ali p reading 

ought to be paid to the reſolutions of one branch le advocat 

the legiſlature, declaratory of the law of the land, Mlude Jour! 

even of what they call the law of parliament. It wi roper to ce 

appear that theſe reſolutions have no one of the pr no comm 

perties, by which, in this country, particularly, 1a Fof comms 

is diſtinguiſhed ſrom mere ail and pleaſure ; but thc that hou 

on the contrary, they bear every mark of a power arb; Corpus, 1 

trarily aſſumed and capricioully applied: — That the ' any othe 

are uſually made in times of conteſt, and to ſerve ſons ment, w 
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myorthy purpoſe of paſſion or party ;—that the law 
i ſeldom declared until after the fact, by which it is 


laws 


lence; 


er tneWippoted to be violated ;—that legifſation and juriſ- 
an, ori; *tion are united in the ſame perſons, and exerciſed at 
it wilhc fame moment ;—and that a court, from which 


there is no appeal, aſſumes an original juriſdiction in a 
rininal caſe —in ſhort, Sir, to collect a thouſand ab- 
ſurdities into one maſs, „ we have a law, which cans. 
© not be known, becauſe it is ex poſt facto; the party 
lis both legiſlator and judge, and the juriſdiction is 
without appeal.“ Well migit the judges ſay, The 
law of parliament is above us. 

You will not wonder, Sir, that, with theſe quali- 
cations, the declaratory reſolutions of the houſe of 
ommons ſhould appear to be in perpetual contra- 
liction, not only to common ſenſe and to the laws we 
re acquainted with (and which alone we can obey), 
hut eren to one another. I was led to trouble you 
nth theſe obſervations by a paſſage, which, to ſpeak 
luteſtring, I met auith this morning in the ccurſe of 
ny reading, and upon which I mean to put a queſtion to 
he advocates for privilege. —On the 8th of March, 1704 
mide Journals, vol. 14. p. 56 5.), the houſe thought 
roper to come to the following reſolutions. —x. © That 
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1771 
of pe 
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It wi 


je prq no commoner of England, committed by the houſe 
„ ol commons for breach of privilege, or contempt of 
ut tha: that houſe, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas 
r . Corpus, made to appear in any other place, or before 
at the 


' any other judicature, during that ſeſſion of parlia- 
re ſos ment, wherein ſuch perſon was ſo committed.“ 
wot vor. II. 1 2. THA 
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2. THAT the Serjeant at Arms, attending thi 3 8 
© houſe, do make no return of or yield any obedience A s _ 
© tothe ſaid writs of Habeas Corpus; and for ſuch hit : 1 
* refuſal, that he have the protektion of the houſe off fer 
6 commons. i 

WELBoRE Ellis, What ſay you ? Is this the lay Sn 5 
of parliament, or is it not? I am a plain mn dir arti, 
and cannot follow you through the phlegmatic forms» EY 
an oration, Speak out, Grildrig, — ſay yes, or ——_—_ this lang 
you ſay yes, I ſhall then inquire by what authorit tles, V. 
Mr. De Grey, the honeſt Lord Mansfield, and th 3 
Barons of the Exchequer, dared to grant a writ « and that 
Habeas Corpus for bringing the bodies of the Lor APES 
Mayor and Mr. Oliver before them; and why „ 
Lieutenant of the Tower made any ene legal, c. 
which the houſe of commons had, in a ſimilar inſtance es 
declared to be unlawful. If you ſay ro, take care yo weed to d 
do not at once give up the cauſe, in ſupport of whic to tell his 
you have ſo long and ſo laboriouſly tortured your ifthoſe pos 
derſtanding. Take care you do not confeſs that the Mp 
is no teſt by which we can diſtinguiſh, no we dence b A exertin 
which we can determine, what is, and what is not, tt whoſe pro 
law of parliament. The reſolutions I have quote bh. ot 
ſtand upon your journals, uncontroverted and unrepes Nedtion 
ed ; they contain a declaration of the law of parli ts 
ment by a court, competent to the queſtion; and who umſclf, w 
deciſion, as you and Lord Mansfield ſay, muſt be la ee 
becauſe there is no appeal from it, and they were mad lone of « 
not haſtily, but after long deliberation upon a couit 


. nell us at 
tutional queſtion, — What farther ſanction or ſolemn! . 6 
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will you annex to any reſolution of the preſent houſe 
of commons, beyond what appears upon the face of 
thoſe two reſolutions, the legality of which you now 
deny, If you ſay that parliaments are not infallible, 
and that Queen Anne, in conſequence of the violent pro- 
ceedings of that houſe of commons, was obliged to 
prorogue and diſſolve them, I ſhall agree with you very 
heartily, and think that the precedent ought to be 
followed immediately, But you, Mr. Ellis, who hold 
this language, are inconſiſtent with your own princi- 
ples, You have hitherto maintained that the houſe of 
commons are the ſole judges of their own privileges; 
and that their declaration does, ipſo facto, conſtitute 
the law of parliament ; yet now you confeſs that par- 
laments are fallible, and that their reſolutions may be 
illegal, conſequently, that their reſolutions do not con- 
ſlitute the law of parliament. When the King was 
wged to diſſolve the preſent parliament, you adviſed him 
to tell his ſubjects, that he wwas careful not to aſſume any 
of thoſe powers, which the conflitution bad placed in other 
hands, &c. Yet Queen Anne, it ſeems, was juſtified 
n exerting her prerogative to ſtopa houſe of commons, 
whoſe proceedings, compared with thoſe of the aſſem- 
bly, of which you are a moſt worthy member, were the 
perfection of juſtice and reaſon, 
| In what a labyrinth of nonſenſe does a man involve 
himſelf, who labours to maintain falſehood by argument? 
How much better would it become the dignity of the 
touſe of commons to ſpeak piainly to the people, and 
ell us at once, that their will muft be obeyed, not be- 
| | I cauſe 
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cauſe it is lawful and reaſonable, but becauſe it is the: the baſeſ 
evil]. Their conſtituents would have a better opinion do not 
of their candour, and, I promiſe you, not a worſe opi real, in 
nion of their integrity. o happi] 
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To HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAPTON, 


beſt of P 
reſpetab! 


MY LORD, 224 June, 150 from the 
| BuT 
Tus profound reſpect I bear to the gr: The King 
cious Prince, who governs this country with no le ſt to for 
honour to himſelf than ſatisfaction to his ſubjects, aul“ ms 
who reſtores you to your rank under his ſtandard, wil Lord, if 
fave you from a multitude of reproaches. The atten! rofeſſions 
tion I ſhould have paid to your failings is involuntarilM! 18 w_ 
attracted to the hand that rewards them; and thoug pil ou 
J am not ſo partial to the royal judgment, as to afhrn ts dignity 
that the favour of a King can remove mountains of in lane ſpar 
famy, it ſerves to leſſen at leaſt, for, undoubtedly, there be 
divides, the burthen. While I remember how mug re than 
trery mea. 


is due to his ſacred character, I cannot, with any de 
cent appearance of propriety, call you the meaneſt an 
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the baſeſt fellow in the kingdom. I proteſt, my Lord, 
Ido not think you ſo. You will have a dangerous 
rival, in that kind of fame to which you have hitherto 
ſo happily directed your ambition, as long as there is 
one man living, who thinks you worthy of his confidence, 
and fit to be truſted with any ſhare in his government. 
| confeſs, you have great intrinſic merit; but take care 
you do not value it too highly. Conſider how much of it 
would have been loſt to the world, if the King had not 
graciouſly affixed his ſtamp, and given it currency 
among his ſubjects. If it be true, that a virtuous man, 
ſruggling with adverſity, be a ſcene worthy of the 
gods, the glorious contention, between you and the 
beſt of Princes, deſerves a circle, equally attentive and 
reſpetable. I think I already ſee other gods riſing 
from the earth to behold it. 

BuT this language is too mild for the occaſion. 
The King is determined, that our abilities ſhall not be 
bt to ſociety. The perpetration and deſcription of 
new crimes will find employment for us both. My 
Lord, if the perſons, who have been loudeſt in their 
pofeſſions of patriotiſm, had done their duty to the 
public with the ſame zeal and perſeverance that I did, 
Iwill not aſſert that government would have recovered 
ts dignity, but at leaſt our gracious Sovereign muſt 
lave ſpared his ſubjects this laſt inſult,“ which, if 
there be any feeling left among us, they will reſent 
more than even the real injuries they received from 
trery meaſure of your Grace's adminiſtration. In vain 


* The Duke was lately appointed Lord Privy Seal. 
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would he have looked round him for another charaQey 
ſo conſummate as yours. Lord Mansfield ſhrinks 
from his principles ;z—his ideas of government, perhaps, 
go farther than your own, but his heart diſgraces the 
theory of his underſtanding. —Charles Fox is yet in 
bloſſom ; and as for Mr. Wedderburne, there is ſome. 
thing about him, which even treachery cannot truſt, 
For the preſent, therefore, the beſt of Princes muſt have 
contented himſelf with Lord Sandwich. —You would 
long ſince have received your final diſmiſſion and re. 
ward; and I, my Lord, who do not eſteem you the 
more for the high office you poſſeſs, would willingly 
have followed you to your retirement. There is ſurely 
ſomething ſingularly benevolent in the character of our 
Sovereign. From the moment he aſcended the throne, 
there is no crime, of which human nature 1s capable 


(and I call upon the Recorder to witneſs it), that has 


not appeared venial in his fight. With any other 
Prince, the ſhameful deſertion of him, in the midk 
of that diftreſs, which you alone had created, 
in the very criſis of danger, when he fancied he 
ſaw the throne already ſurrounded by men of virtue 
and abilities, would have outweighed the memory of 
your former ſervices. But his Majeſty is full of ju. 
tice, and underſtands the doctrine of compentiations. 
He remembers with gratitude how ſoon you had accom. 
modated your morals to the neceſſity of his ſervice ;- 


how chearfully you had abandoned the engagements of 


private friendſhip, and renounced the moſt ſolemn pro- 
feſſions to the public. The ſacrifice of Lord Chatian 


was not loft upon him, Even the cowardice and pe- 
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fdy of deſert ing him may have done you no diſſervice 
in his eſteem. The inſtance was painful, but the prin- 
ciple might pleaſe. | 

You did not negle& the magiſtrate, while you 
flattered the man. The expulſion of Mr. Wilkes pre- 
determined in the cabinet ;—the power of depriving 
the ſubje& of his birthright, attributed to a reſolution 
of one branch of the legiſlature ;z—the conſtitution 
impudently invaded by the houſe of commons ;—the 


right of defending it treacherouſly renounced by the 


houſe of lords. — I] heſe are the ſtrokes, my Lord, 
which, in the preſent reign, recommend to office, and 
conſtitute a miniſter. They would have determined 
your Sovereign's judgment, if they had made no im- 
prefſion upon his heart. We need not look for any 
other ſpecies of merit, to account for his taking the 
earlieſt opportunity to recal you to his councils. Yet 
you have other merit in abundance, —Mr. Hine,—the 


| Duke of Portland, and Mr. Yorke.—Breach of truſts 


robbery, and murder. You would think it a compliment 
to your gallantry, if I added rape to the catalogue ;— 
but the ſtyle of your amours ſecures you from reſiſtance. 
I krow how well theſe ſeveral charges have been de- 
tended, In the firſt inſtance, the breach of truſt is 
luppoſed to have been its own reward. Mr, Bradſhaw 
aftrms upon his honour (and ſo may the gift of ſmiling 
never depart from him !), that you reſerved no part of 
Mr. Hine's purchaſe- money for your own ule; but that 
every ſhilling of it was ſcrupulouſly paid to Governor 
Burgoyne,—Make haſte, my Lord=another patent, 

applied 
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applied in time, may keep the Oaxs ® in the family... fncerity, 
If not, Birnham Wen I fear, muſt come to the Ml .; you are 
Macaroni. WILL 
Tat Duke of Portland was in life your earlieſt preſs ſome 
friend. In defence of his property, he had nothing to MW not love? 
plead, but equity againſt Sir James Lowther, and MW and a deſe1 
preſcription agairſt the crown. You felt for your W know the } 
friend; but the law muſt take its courſe. Poſterity W confider th 
will ſcarce believe tl at Lord Bute's ſon-in-law had hardly thin 
barely intereſt enough at the treajury to get his grant W Yet he mul 
com pleted befere the general election. have wine. 
ENOUGH has been ſaid of that deteſtable tranſac. keeping hir 
tion, which ended in the ceath of Mr. Yorke. I can- 
not ſpeak of it without horror and compaſſion. To 
excuſe yourſelf, you publickly imp each your accom. 
plice, and to his mind, perhaps, the aceuſation may be 
flattery. But in murder you are both principals, It 
was once a queſtion of emulaticn ; and if the event had 
not diſappointed the immediate ſchemes of the cloſet, 
it might ſtill have been a hopetul ſubject of jeſt and 
merriment between ycu. 
THis letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my fu. 20 ks 
ture correſpondence. The remainder of the ſummer 
mall be dedicated to your amuſement. I mean nov MW pry 7 - 
and then to relieve the ſeverity of your morning ſtu- 
dies, and to prepare you for the buſineſs of the day, 1 
Without. pretending to more than Mr. Bradſhaw's N g. en 
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* A ſuperb villa of Colonel Burgoyne, about this time 
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fincerity, you may rely upon my attachment, as long 
as you are in office. | 

WILL your Grace forgive me, if I venture to ex- 
preſs ſome anxiety for a man, whom I know you do 
not love? My Lord Weymouth has cowardice to plead, 
and a deſertion of a later date than your own. You 
know the privy ſeal was intended for him ; and if you 
conſider the dignity of the poſt he deſerted, you will 
hardly think 1t decent to quarter him on Mr. Rigby. 
Yet he muſt have bread, my Lord ;—or, rather, he muſt 
have wine. If you deny him the cup, there will be no 
keeping him within the pale of the miniſtry. 
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11 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


MY LORD, gth Fuly, 1771. 

Tas influence of your Grace's fortune 
ſtill ſeems to preſide over the treaſury.— The genius 
of Mr. Bradſhaw inſpires Mr. Robinſon. How re- 
markable it is (and I ſpeak of it not as matter of 
itproach, but as ſomething peculiar to your character), 
that 
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that you have never yet formed a friendſhip, whic 

has not been fatal to the object of it; nor adopted a 
cauſe, to which, one way or other, you have not dore 
miſchief. Your attachment is infamy while it laſs 
and, which ever way it turns, leaves ruin and diſgrace 
behind it. The deluded girl, who yields to ſuch 4 
profligate, even while he is conſtant, forfeits her re 
putation as well as her innocence, and finds herſel 
abandoned at laſt to miſery and ſhame.,——Thus it hap 
Pened with the beſt of Princes. Poor Dingley, too! 
I proteſt I hardly know which of them we ought mof 
to lament ;z—the unhappy man, who ſinks under t 
ſenſe of his diſhonour, or him who ſurvives it. Chal 
rafters, ſo finiſhed, are placed beyond the reach 0 
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panegyric. Death has fixed his ſeal upon Dingley voux 
and you, my Lord, have ſet your mark upon th tabinet, w: 
other. return of 

THE only letter I ever addreſſed to the King waWnoxious pl: 
ſo unkindly received, that I believe I ſhall never pre bring plag 
ſume to trouble his Majeſty in that way again. Bu King alrea 
my zeal for his ſervice is ſuperior to neglect, and, lił i fuence ove! 
Mr. Wilkes's patriotiſm, thrives by perſecutioniion made 
Yet his Majeſty is much addicted to uſeful reading ¶ Repreſentat 
and, if I am not ill informed, has honoured the Pub:iir office is 
Advertiſer with particular attention, I have endeafln whateve 
voured, therefore, and not without ſucceſs (as perhapMenly diſapy 
you may remember), to furniſh it with ſuch interettinmke the g. 
and editying intelligence, as probably would not reacyle in his 
him through any other channel. The ſervices yoWvorld, M 
have done the nation, — your integrity in office, ade miniſte 


{ign! 
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W feral fidelity to your approved good maſter have 
been faithfully recorded. Nor have his own virtues 
been intirely neglected. Theſe letters, my Lord, are 
readin other countries, and in other languages; and I 
think I may affirm, without vanity, that the gracious 
character of the beſt of Princes is by this time not 
mly perfectly known to his ſubje&s, but tolerably 
well underſtood by the reſt of Europe. In this reſpe& 
done, I have the advantage of Mr. Whitehead. His 


re his verſes for the ſole uſe of the hero, who is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſubject of them; and, that his 
neaning may not be exported in 10 bottoms, ſets 
ll tranſlation at defiance, 

YouR Grace's re- appointment to a ſeat in the 
cabinet, was announced to the public by the ominous 
return of Lord Bute to this country. When that 
noxious planet approaches England, he never fails to 
bring plague and peſtilence along with him. The 
King already feels the malignant effect of your in- 
fluence over his councils. Your former adminiſtra- 
tion made Mr. Wilkes an Alderman of London, and 
Repreſentative of Middleſex. Your next appearance 
in office is marked with his election to the ſhrievalty. 
In whatever meaſure you are concerned, you are not 


ke the government of the beſt of Princes contempti- 
ble in his own eyes, and ridiculous to the whole 
world, Making all due allowance for the effect of 
e, ante miniſter's e interpoſition, Mr. Robinſon's 
activity, 


plan, I think, is too narrow. He ſeems to manufac- _ 


only diſappointed of ſucceſs ; but always contrive to 
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activity, and Mr. Horne's new zeal in ſupport of! 


adminiſtration, we ſtill want the genius of the Duke 


of Grafton to account for committing the whole in- 
tereſt of government in the city, to the conduct o 
Mr. Harley. I will not bear hard upon your faithful 
friend and emiſſary, Mr. Touchet; for I know the 
difficulties of his ſituation, and that a few lottery 
tickets are of uſe to his ceconomy. There is a pro- 
verb concerning perſons in the predicament of thi 
gentleman, which, however, cannot be ſtrictly applied 
to him. They commence dupes, and finiſh knawes, 
Now Mr. Touchet's character is uniform. I a 
convinced that his ſentiments never. depended upo 
his circumſtances; and that, in the moſt proſperou 
ſtate of his fortune, he was always the very ma 
he is at preſent.— But was there no other perſon o 
rank and conſequence in the city, whom govern 
ment could confide in, but a notorious Jacobite 
Did you imagine that the whole body of the Dif 
ſenters, that the whole Whig intereſt of London 
would attend at the levy, and ſubmit to the di 
rections of a notorious Jacobite? Was there nd 
Whig magiltrate in the city, to whom the ſervant 
of George the Third could intruſt the management o 
a buſineſs, ſo very intereſting to their maſter as th 
election of ſheriffs? Is there no room at St. James 
but for Scotchmen and Jacobites? My Lord, I d 
not mean to queſtion the ſincerity of Mr. Harky 
attachment to his Majeſty's government. Since t 
gonnnencement of the preſent reign, I have ſeen ft 
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ak oreater contradictions reconciled, The principles of 
ukeMW theſe worthy Jacobites are not ſo abturd, as they 
in- have been repreſented. Their ideas of divine right 
Wolli arc not ſo much annexed to the perſon or family, as 
ful to the politica: character of the Sovereign. Had there 
tel ever been an honeſt man among the Stuarts, his 
tterrn Majeſty's preſent friends would have been Whigs 


upon principle. But the converſion of the beſt of 


pro- 
this Princes has removed their ſcruples. They have for- 
plicd siven him toe ſins of his Hanoverian anceſtors, and 


aver MI acknowledge the hand of Providence in the deſcent of 
I am the crown upon the head of a true Stuart. In you, 
upon my Lord, they allo behold, with a kind of predilec- 
xerouMtion, which borders upon loyalty, the natural repre- 
ma ſentative of that illuſtrious family. The mode of 
ſon oM your deſcent from Charles the Second is only a bar to 
oven your pretenſions to the crown, and no way interrupts 
obite Ml the regularity of your ſucceſſion to all the virtues of 
e Dic; che Stuarts. | | 
onde THe unfortunate ſucceſs of the reverend Mr, 
he di Horne's endeavours, in ſupport of the miniſterial no- 
ere 1WMnination of ſheriffs, will, I fear, obitru& his prefer- 
ervantWnent, Permit me to recommend him to your Grace's 
ment 0fiyrotetion. You will find him copiouſly gifted with 
as t\toſe qualities of the heart, which uſually direct you 
james in the choice of your friendſhips. He too was Mr. 
d, I dWilkes's friend, and as incapable as you are of the 
Harky W'beral reſentment of a gentleman. No, my Lord, 
zince tt was the ſolitary, vindictive malice of a monk, 
cen [tifWrooding over the infirmities of his friend, until he 
greatly Vo. II. | — thought 
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thought they quickened into public liſe; and fcaſting, 
with a rancorous rapture, upon the ſordid catalogue 
of his diſtreſſes. Now, let him go back to lis 
cloiſter. The church 1s a. proper retreat for him. 
In his principles, he is already a Biſhop, | AR. 
THE mention of this man has moved me from my], 

natural moderation. Let me return to your Grace, 

You are the pillow, upen whieh I aw determined to SR, 
reſt all my reſentments. What idea can the beſt of 
Sovereigns form to himſelf of his own government ? - 
In what repute can he conceive that he ſtands with Foote, an 
his people, when he ſees, beyond the poſſibility of por 
a doubt, that, whatever be the ofhce, the fu{picionM”* only Ia 
of his favour is fatal to the candidate; and that, when lead in e 
the party he wiſhes well to has the faireſt proſpect o nut the] 
ſucceſs, if his royal inclination ſhould unfortunatch nd my clo 
be diſcovered, it drops like an acid, and turns thradi ap 
election. This event, among. others, may perhapMWuiking pa 
contribute to open his Majeſty's eyes to his real h. but what 
nour and intereſt, In ſpite of all your Gyace's inge kmn, the 
nuity, he may at laſt perceive the inconvenience culouſly cal 
ſelecting, with ſuch a curious ſelicity, every villain: bat you lo 
the nation, to fiil the various departments of his ge made of 
vernment. Yet I ſhould be ſorry to confine him iy juſtice wi 
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ed to SIR, «3th July, 1771. 
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at! AR CE, Comedy, and Tragedy, — Wilkes, 


with Foote, and Junius, —united at the ſame time againſt 
ty offi poor Parſon, are fearful odds. The two former 
„ciolire only labouring in their vocation, and may equally 
lead in excuſe, that their aim is a livelihood. I 


Wher 


cc ofFiinit the plea for the ſecond; his is an honeſt calling, 
nate my clothes were lawiul game; but I cannot ſo 
ns th radil approve Mr, Wilkes, or commend him for 


erhapfimaking patriotiſim a trade, and a fraudulent trade. 
al hal bot what hall I ſay to Junius? the grave, the ſo- 
kmn, the didactic! ridicule, indeed, has been ridi- 
culouſly called the teſt of truth; but, ſurely, to confeſs 
lat you loſe your natural moderation when mention 


inge 


nec 
lain 1 
us ge 
r juſtice when you ſpeak of him yourſelf. 
You charge me with © a new zeal in ſupport 
( of e e ion,“ 
Us, port of the miniſterial nomination of Sheriffs.“ 
he reputation which your talents have deſervedly 
and to the ſignature of Junins, draws from me 
;eply, which I difdained to give to the anonymous 
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lies of Mr. Wilkes. You make frequent uſe of the every adv 
word Gentieman; 1 only call my{#lf a Man, and de- ate unkn 
' fire vo other diſtinction: if you are either, you are and out c 
ound to make good your charges, or to confeſs that 1 fhall r 
you have done me a haſty injuſtice upon no authority, MW zgainit m 
I pur the matter fairly to iſiue.—! ſay, that (of in your f 
far from any “ new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtra. SING! 
c tion, I am poſſeſſed with the utmoſt abhorrence off] painful, r 
their meaſures; and that I have cver ſhewn myſelf, public bu 
and am {till ready, in any rational! manner, to lay pere his 
down all I have—my life, in oppoſition to thoſdY] tranquillit 
meaſures. I fay, that I have not, and never have upon the 


had, any communication or connection of any kind$ 
directly or indirealy, with any eourtier or miniſterial 


man, or any of their adherents : that I never hat 


receive, b 
2 ſenſeleſs 
yet torn 1 


received, or ſolicited, or expected, or defired, or «af return, is 
now hope for, any reward of any fort, from any parti tation th 
or ſet of men in adminiſtration or oppoſition: I fayM before I a 
that I never uſed any „ endeavours in ſupport of th ror ſhall 
cc miniſterial nomination of Sheriffs,” That I di] Monitor. 
net iolicit any one liveryman for his vote for any on 

of the candidates; nor eraploy any other perion te That me 
ſolicit : and that 1 did not write one ſingle line off r 
word in fayour of Meſſrs. Flumbe and Kirkmang , ae 
whom I underſtand to have been ſupported by tf 


Fs 

Lou are bound to refute what I 1 ham 

to loſe your credit for veracity : you muſt produ 

facts; murmiſe and general abuſe, in however elega 
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erery advantage, and I have every diſadvantage: you 
we unknown, I give my name: all parties, both in 
and out of adminiſtration, have their reaſons (which 
I ſhall relate hereaiter) for uniting in their wiſhes 
againſt me: and the popular prejudice is as ſtrongly 
in your favour, as it is violent againſt the Parſon. 
SINGULAR as my preſent ſituation is, it is neither 
painful, nor was it unforeſeen, He is not fit for 
public buſineſs who does not even at his entrance pre- 
pzre his mind for ſuch an event, Health, fortune, 


30g, 


tranquillity, and private connections, I have facrificed 


upon the altar of the public; and the only return I 
receive, becauſe I will not concur to dupe and miſlead 
a ſenſeleſs multitude, is barely, that they have not 
yet torn me in pieces. That this has been the only 
return, is my pride; and a ſource of more real ſatis- 
fiction than honours or proſperity. I can practiſe, 
before T am old, the leſſons I learned in my youth; 
nor ſhall I ever forget the words of my ancient 


Monitor. 
© Tis the laſt key- ſtone 


„That makes the arch: the reſt that there were put, 
Are nothing till that comes to bind and ſhut, 
* Then ſtands it a triumphal mak! then men 
" Oblerve the ſtrength, the height, the why and when, 
t was eredded; and ſtill walking under, 
Meet fome new matter to look up and wonder!“ 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
JOHN HORNE, 
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LET TVS III. 


| TO THE REVEREND MR. HORNE, 


— 5 


> — P 


F , 24th July, 1111, 


— — 


1 CANNOT deſcend to an altercation with 
vou in the news-papers. But fince I have attachzd 
our character, and you complain of injuſtice, I think 
6 you have ſome right to an explanation, You defy me 
to prove, that you ever ſolicited a vote, or wrete a 
ord in ſupport of the miniſterial aldermen. Sir, [ 


_— 
_—_ 


did never ſuſpect you of ſuch groſs folly. 
have been impoſſible for Mr. Horne to have ſolicited 
votes, and very difficult to haye written for the news- 


and brought to ſhame. Neither do I pretend to ar) 
intelligence concerning you, or to know more of your 
conduct, than you yourſelf have thought proper to 
i communicate to the public, It is from your own let- 
y ters I conclude that you have fold yourſelf to the 
* miniſtry : or, if that charge be too ſevere, and ſuppole 
ing it potſivl- to be decxived by appearances fo very 
| {trongly againſt you, what are your friends to fh! 
[ . your defence? Muſt they not confeſs that, to gratifß 
|| your perſonal hatred of Mr. Wilkes, you ſacrificed 
KB as far as depended upon your intercft and abilities, the 


caule of the country? I can make allowance for the 
| | | violence 


It would 


papers in defence of that cauſe, without being detected 
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Folence of the paſſions; and if ever I ſhould be con- 
winced that you had no motive but to deſtroy Wilkes, 
I ſhall then be ready to do juſtice to your character, 
and to declare to the world, that I deſpiſe you ſome- 
what leſs than I do at preſent.— But, as a public man, 
| muſt for ever condemn Fou. You cannot but know, 
nay, you dare not pretend to be ignorant, that the 
higheſt gratificatiop of which the moſt deteſtable 
in this nation is capable, would have been the defeat 
of Wilkes. FT know that man much better than any of 
vou. Nature intended him only for a good-humoured 
fool. A ſyſtewatical education, with long practice, 
has made him a conſummate hypocrite, Yet this man, 
to lay nothing of his worthy miniſters, you have moſt 
aſſiduouſly laboured to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, 
it was not neceſſary you ſhould ſolicit votes for his op- 
We incline the balance as effectually by 
ning the weight in one ſcale, as by increaſing it 
in the other, | 
THE mode of your attack upon Wilkes (though I 
am far from thinking meanly of your abilities) con- 
vinces me, that you either want judgment extremely, 
or that you are blinded by your reſentment. You 
eught to have foreſeen, that the charges you urged 
wink Wilkes could never do him any miſchief, After 
ul, when we expected diſcoveries highly intereſting to 
tie community, what a pitiful detail did it end in !— 
dome old cloaths—a Weſh poney—-2 French footman, 
and a hamper of claret. Indeed, Mr. Horne, the public 
could, and will forgive him his claret and his footmen, 


and 


penent $; 
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234 even the ambition of making his brother chamber. 
i:in of London, as long as he ſtands forth againk à 


in iniſtry and parliament, who are Going every thing 
they can to clave the country, and as long as he is; 


thorn in the King's fide. You will not fulpeR me of 


petting up Wilkes for a perfect charaster. I he queſtio 
to the public is, where mall we find a man, who, wit\ 


purer princip:s, will go the lengths, and run th; 


lizards, that he has done? The ſcaſon calls for ſuch 
man, and he cught to be ſupported. What wou! 


have been the triumph ot that odious hypocrite and his 


ninions, if Wilkes had been defeated? It was ne 
Jour tault, reverend Sir, that he did not enjoy it com 


letely.—Þbut now, I promiſe you, vou have fo little 
P * , 


power to do miichief,. that I much queſtion wheth, 


the miniitry will adhere to the promiſes they have mai 


you. It will be in vain to ſay that I am a partizan o 
Mr. Wilkes, or perſonally your enemy. You wil 
convince no man; tor you do not believe it yourili 
Yet, I confeſs, J am a little offended at the low rate 
at which you ſeem to value my underitanding. I beg 
Mr. Horne, you will hereafter believe that I meafur 
the integrity of men by their conduct, not by the! 
profeſſions. Such tales may entertain Mr. Oliver, « 
your grandmother ; but, truſt me, they are thro 
away upon Junius. 

You ſiy you are a nan. Was it generous, was 
manly, repeatedly to introduce into a news- paper, th 
name of a voung lady, with whom you muſt herctoter 


have lived on terms of politenels and good humour 
| By 
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ber. : RE 
nt ut I have done with you. In iy opinion, your credit 
thin K irrecoverably ruined. Mr. Townſhend, I think, is 
i * nearly in the ſame predicament.— Poor Oliver has 
EY Ml ſhamefully duped by you. You have made him 
ho crifice all the honour he got by his impriſonment... 
1 ſor Mr. Sawbridge, whoſe character I really re- 
1 ſpect, [ am aſtoniſhed he does not ſee through your 
ch duplicity. Never was ſo baſe a deſign fo poorly con- 
bw ducted.— This letter, you ſee, is not intended for the 
1 public; but if you think it will do you any ſervice, you 
5 3 are at liberty to publiſh it. | 
con JUNIU 8. 
little 
net bc and 
made 
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Wit ; 
1. FROM THE REVEREND MHR. HORNE Te 
* JUNIUS. 
eafur STR, grit Zuly, 1771. 
/ the! Y f 
1 OU have diſappointed me. When] told 
We. ou that ſurmiſe and general abuſe, in however elegant 


Inguage, ought not to paſs for proots, I evidently 
Ented at the reply which I expected: but you have 
Iropped your uſual elegance, and ſeem willing to try 
hat will be the effect of ſurmiſe and general abuſ: 
in very coarſe language. Your anſwer to my letter 
(ehich, I hope, was cool and temperate and modeſt) 
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has convinced me that my idea of a max is muck ſu- 


perior to yours of a gentleman. Of your former letters, 
L have always ſaid materiem ſuperabat opus: I do net 
think fo of the preſent ; the principles are more deteſt. 
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| able than the ezpreſſiovs are mean and illiberal. I aw 
wt contented that all thoſe who adopt the one ſhould for 


ever load me with the oller. 

I APPEAL to the common ſenſe of the public, to 
which I have ever directed my ſelf : I believe they hare 
x, though I am ſometimes half-inclined to ſuſpe$ 

that Mr. Wilkes has formed a truer judgment of man- 
Kind than I have. However, of this I am ſure, that 
there is nothing elſe upon which to place a ſteady re 
liance. Trick, and low cunning, and addreſſing thi 
prejudices and paſſions, may be the fitteſt means t 
garry a particular point; but if they have not comma, 


— 


—— res 


— 


. 


it ſenſe, there is no proſpec of gaining for them any real 


permament good. The ſame paſſions which have hee 


" artfully uſed by an honeſt man for their advantage, 


may be more artfully employed by a diſhoneſt man for 

their deſtruction, I defire them to apply their com- 

mon ſenſe to this letter of Junius, not for my {ake 

1 but their on; it concerns them mo} nearly ; for the 

principles it contains lead to diſgrace and ruin, ang 
are inconſiſtent with every notion of civil ſociety. 

Tus charges which Junius has brought againſt me 

are made ridiculous by his own inconſiſtency and {cl 

contradiction. He charges me poſitively with © 

« new zeal in ſupport of adminiſtration;“ and wit 


„ endcavpurs in ſupport of the mimiſterial nominat 
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r of Sheriffs.“ And he aſſigns two inconſiſtent mo- 
tires for my conduct; either that I have my- 
© {f to the miniſtry ;“ or am inſtigated “ by the 
« ſolitary, vindictive alice of a monk: either that 
Jam influenced by a fordid deſire of gain; or am hur- 
ried on by * perfonat Hatred and blinded by reſent- 
nent. In ls letter to the Duke of Grafton, he ſup- 
poles me actuated by both: in liis letter fo me, he at 
firit doubts which of the two, whether intereſt, or re- 
renge, is my motive: however, at laſt he determines 
for the former, and again poſitively aſſerts that “ the 
« miniſtry have made me promiſes ;** yet he produces no 
inſtance of corruption, nor pretends to have any in- 
telligence of a miniſterial conneQion : he mentions no 
cauſe of perſonal hatred :o Mr, Wilkes, nor any rea- 
ſen for my reſentment, or revenge; nor ls Mr. Wilkes 
himſelf ever hinted any, though repeatedly preſſed. 
When Junius is called upon to juſtify his accuſation, 
he anſwers, * he cannot deſcend to an altercation with 
* me in the news- papers.“ Junius, who exits only 
in the news-papers, who acknowledges ““ he has ar- 
* tacked my character“ there, and “ thinks I have 
« {ſome right to an explanation; yet this Junius © can- 
« not deſcend to an altercation in the news- papers!“ 
And becaute he eannot deſcend to an altercation with 
me in the nevs-papers, he ſends a letter of abuſe by 
he printer, which he finiſhes with telling me“ I am 
"at liberty to publiſb it.” This, to be ſure, is a molt 


pers | 


xcuent method to avoid an altercation in the news- 


| 
j 
| 


Aictions, and explain this nonſenſe; the anſwer 
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THE proofs of his poſitive charges are as extraordi. 


nary. He does not pretend to any intelligence con- 


* cerning me, or to know more of my conduct than [ 


'« myſelf have thought proper to communicate to the 


& public.“ He does not ſuſpe&t me of ſuch groſs 
folly as to have ſolicited votes, or to have written 
anonymouſly in the news- papers; becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to do either of theſe without being detected 
and brought to ſhame. Junius ſays this! who yet 
imagines that he has himſelf written two years under 
that ſignature (and more under others), without being 
detected! — His warmeſt admires will not hereafter 
add, without being brought to ſhame. But though 
he did never ſuſpe& me of ſuch groſs folly as to run 
the h4azard of being detected and brought to ſhame by 
anonymous writing, he inſiſts that I have been guilty 
of a much groſſer folly, —of incurring the certainty of 
ſhame and detection by writings igned with my name! 
But this is a ſmall flight for the towering Junius; 
« He is FAR from thinking meanly of my abilities," 
though he is „ convinced that I want judgment ex- 
t tremely;' and can * really reſpe& Mr. Saw- 
« bridge's character, though he declares him to b 
ſo poor a creature as not to * ſee through the baſek 
« deſign conducted in the pooreſt manner!“ And thi 
moſt baſe deſign is conducted in the pooreſt manner, by 
a man whom he does not ſuſpect of groſs folly, ard « 
whoſe abilities he is FAR from thinking meanly ! 
SHOULD we aſk Junius to reconcile theſe contra 
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ready; © he cannot deſcend to an altercation in the 
rt news-papers.”* He feels no reluctance to attack the 
character cf any man; the throne is not too high, nor 
the cottage too low : his mighty malice can graſp both 
extremes: he hints not his accuſations as opinion, con- 
jedture, or juſference; but delivers them as projittve aſe 
fertions : Do the accuſed complain of iajuſtice? He 
acknowledges they have ſome ſort of right to an ex- 
#/mnation 5 but if they aſk for proofs and fads, he begs 
to be excuſed: and though he is no where elſe to be 
encountered he cannot deſcend to an altercation in 
« the news- papers. 

AND this, perhaps, Junius may think * the /iberal 

« reſentment of @ gentleman: this ſkulking aſſaſſina- 
tion he may call courage. In all things as in this I 
hope we differ; 

© I thought that fortitude had been à mean 

« 'Twixt fear and raſhnels; not a luſt obſcene 

« Or appetite of offending; but a ſkill 

« And nice diſcernment between good and ill. 

„ Her ends are honeſty and public good, 

« And without theie ſhe is not underſtood.” 


Or two things, however, he has condefcendedto give 


proof. He very properly produces a y6-:ng lady to prove 


that I am not a man: and a good o woman, my 
grandmother, to prove Ir. Oliver a tool. Poor old 
foul ! ſhe read her bible far otherwiſe than Junius! ſhe 
often found there that the fins of the fathers had 


deen viſited on the children; and therefore was cau- 


dous that herſelf and her * 10 deicendaunts ſhould 
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leave no reproach d her poſterity : and they left none, 
How little could ſhe foreſee this reverſe of Junius! who 
viſits my political ſins upon my grandmother ! I do 


118 


not charge this to the ſcore of malice in him, —it Fro- 
ceeded intirely from his propenſity to blunder ; thut. 


whilſt he was reproaching me for introducing, in the 
moſt harmleſs manner, the name of one female, he 
might himſelf, at the ſame inſtant, introduce . 

I Au repreſented alternately as it ſuits Junius's 
purpoſe, under the oppoſite characters of a glogmy 
monk, and à man of poltteneſs and good humour, I am 
called © a ſolitary monk,” in order to confirm the 
notion given of me in Mr. Wilkes's anonymous para- 
graphs, that I zever laugh : and the terms of politene/; 
and good humour, on which I am ſaid to have lived 
heretofore with the young lady, are intended to confirm 
other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in which he is ſup- 
poſed to have offended me by refuſing his daughter, 
Ridiculous! Yet I cannot deny but that Junius has 
proved me unmanlz and ungencrous, as clearly as he has 


| ſhewn me corrupt and vinditive: and I will tell him 


more; I have paid the preſent Miniſtry as many vit 
and compliments as ever I paid to the young lady, and 
ſhall all my life treat them with the /ame politeneſs an 
good humour. | 

But Junius begs me to believe that hie meaſures 
e the integrity of men by their conduct, not by theit 
« profefſions.”” Sure this Junius muſt imagine his 


readers as void of underſtanding, as he is of modeſty! 


Where ſhall we find the ſtandard of His integrity! 
by 
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By what are we to meaſure the conduct of this lurking 
allaſlin?- And he ſays this tome,whoſe conduct, wherever 
I could perſonally appear, has been as direct and open 
and public as my words; I have not, like him, con- 
cealed myſelf in my chamber to ſhoot my arrows out 
of the window; nor contented myſelf to view the 
battle from afar 3 but publicly mixed in the engage- 
ment, and ſhaxed the danger. To whom have I, like 
him, refuſed my name upon complaint of injury? What 
printer have I defired to conceal me? In the infinite 
zaricty of buſineſs I haye been concerned, where it is 
not ſo eaſy to be faultleſs, which of my actions can he 
araign? To what danger has any man been expoſed, 


which I have not faced ? Information, action, imprijon- 


nent, or death ® What labour have I refuſed ? What 
expence have I declmed ? What pleaſure have I not re- 
rounced ?—But Junius, #9 avhon no conduct belongs, 
* meaſures the integrity of men by their condud?, not by 
« their profeſſions ;** himſelf all the while being nothing 
but proje/ions, and thoſe, too, anonymous] The political 
ignorance or wilful falſhopd of this declaimer is ex- 
treme : his own former letters juſtify both my conduct 
and thoſe whom his /aft letter abuſes: for the publie 
meaſures, which Junius has been all along defending, 
were ours, whom he attacks; and the uniform oppo- 
er of thoſe meaſures has been Mr. Wilkes, hoſt bad 
actions and intenticns he endeavours to ſcreen. 

LET Junius now, if he pleaſes, change his abuſe; 
end, quitting his looſe hold of intereſt and revenge, 
accuſe me of vanity, and call this defence boafimg, 
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I own I have a pride to ſee ſtatues decreed, and the 
higheſt honours conferred for meaſures and actions 


which all men have approved : whilſt thoſe who coun- 


ſelled and cauſed them are execrated and inſulted, 
The darkneſs, in which Junius thinks himſelf ſhrouded, 
has not concealed him; nor the artiſice of only at. 
tacking, under that ſignature, thoſe he would pull down 
(whilit he recommends by other ways thoſe he would 
have promoted), diſguiſed from me whoſe partizan he 
is. When Lord Chatham can forgive the awkward 
Gtuaticn in which, for the ſake of the public, he was 
deſignedly placed by the thanks to him from the city; 
and when Wilkes's zame ccaſes to be neceſſary to Lord 
Rockingham, to keep up a ciamour againſt the perſons 
of the miniſtry, without obliging the different factions 
now in oppoſition, to bind themſelves beforehand to 
ſome certain points, and to ſtipulate ſome preciſe ad- 
vantages to the public; then, and not till then, may 
thoſe whom he now abuſes expect the approbation of 
Junius. The approbation of the public, for our faith- 
ful attention to their intereſt, by endeavours for thoſe 
ſtipulations, which have made us as obnoxious to the 
factions in oppoſition as to thoie in adminiſtration, 
is not, perhaps, to be expected till ſome years hence; 
when the public will look back, and fee how ſhame- 
fully they have been deluded ; and by what arts they 
were made to loſe the golden opportunity of prevent- 
ing what they will ſurely experience, —a change of 
miniſters, without a material change of meaſures, 
and without any ſecurity for a tottering conſtitution. 

Bur 
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Bur what cares Junius for the ſecurity of the 
conſtitution ? He has now unfolded to us his diabo- 
Jical principles. As a public man, be muſt ever con- 
ann any meature which may tend accidentally to 
gratify the Sovereign: and Mr. Wilkes is to be ſup- 
ported and aſſiſted in all bis attempts (no matter how 
ridiculous and miſchievous his projects), as long as 


le continues to be a thorn in the King's fie !—The_ 


cauſe of the copniry, it ſeems, in the opinion of Junius, 
is merely to vex the King; and any raſcal is to be 
ſupported in any roguery, provided he can only there- 
by plant a thorn in the King's fide.—'] his is the very 
extremity of faction, and the lat degree of political 
wickedneſs. Becauſe Lord Chatham has been ill 
treated by the King, and treacherouſly betraved by 
the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to be © the pillow 
« on which Junius will reſt his reſentment j*? and the 
public are to oppoſe the meaſures of government, from 
mere motives of perſonal enmity to the Sovereign! 


Theſe are the avowed principles of the man, who, in 


the ſame letter, ſavs, “ it ever he ſhould be convinced 
* that I had no motive but to deſtroy Wilkes, he 
% ſhall then he ready to do juſtice to ray character; 
© and to declare to the world that he deſpiſes me 
« ſomewhat less than he dees at preſent!“ Had I 
erer acted from perſonal affection or enmity to Mr. 
Wilkes, I ſhould juſtly be deſpiſed : but what does 
be deſerve, wh ſe avowed motive is perſonal enmity to 


the Sovertig::? The contempt, Which I thould otherwiſe 


It for che ablurdity and glaring inceonßdency of 
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Junius, is here ſwallowed up in my abhorrence of 
his principle. The right divine and jecrednej; of 


Kings is to me a ſenſeleſs jargon. It was thought a | 


daring expreſſion of Oliver Cromwell in thc time of 
Charles the Firſt, that if he found himſelf placed op- 
poſite to the King in battle, he would diſcharge his 
piece into his boſom as ſoon as into any ether man's, 
I go farther: had I lived in thoſe days, I would not 
have waited for chance to give me an opportunity of 
doing my duty; I would have ſought him through 
the ranks; and, without the leaft perſonal enmity, have 
diſcharged my piece into his boſom rather than into 
any other man's. The King, whoſe actions jultity 
rebellion to his government, deterves death from the 
hand of every ſubject. And ſhould ſuch a time ar- 
rive, I ſhall be as free to act as to ſay. But till then, 
my attachment to the perſon and family of the Sove. 
reign ſhall ever be found more zealous and ſincere than 
that of his flatterers. I would offend the Sovereign 
with as much reluctanee as the parent; but if the 
happineſs and ſecurity of the whole family made it 
neceſſary, ſo far and no farther, I would offend him 
without remorſe, 

Bur let us conſider a little whither theſe princi- 
ples of Junius would lead us. Should Mr. Wilkes 
once more commiſſion Mr. Thomas Walpole to pro- 
cure for him a penſion of ↄne thoujand pounds upon 
the Iriſh eſtabliſhment for thirty years 3 he mult be 
ſupported in the demand by the public -becauſe it 
would mortify the King! | 
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SHOULD he with to ſce Lord Rockingham and 
kis triends once more in adminiſtration, unciveged by 
ary ffipulations for the people, that he might again 
injoy a penſion of one thouſand and forty pounds a year, 
vz. from the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury 5ool.-- 
trom the Lords of the Treaſury 60l, each. from the 
led. of Trade 40l. each, &c. ;—the public muſt 
give up their attention to points of national benefit, 
and aſliſt Mr. Wilkes in his attempt—becauſe it 
would mortify the King! 

SHOULD he demand the Government of Canada, 
or of Jamaica, or the embaſly to Conſtantinople; and, 
in cafe of refuſal, threaten to write them down, as he 
had before ſerved another adminiſtration, in a ycar 
and a half; he mult be ſupported in his pretenſions, 


ad upheld in his inſplence—becauſc it would mortity 


the King! G 

Junius may chyſe to ſuppoſe that theſe things 
tannot happen! But that they have happened, not- 
withſtanding Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. I 
mantain that Mr. Wilkes did commiſſion Mr. Tho- 
ms Walpole to folicit for him a penſ.on of ohe thou- 
rnd pounds on the I. iſb eſtabliſhment tor thirty years; 


vith which and a pardon, he declared he would be 


"tified : and that, notwithſtanding his letter to Mr. 


Ontiovw, he did accept a clandeſtine, precarious and 
reemoenary penſion from the Rockingham adminiſtra— 


'on; which they paid in proportion to and out of 


er ſalaries 3 and fo entirely was it miniſterial, that 
© any of them went out of the miniſtry, their names 
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were ſcratched out of the lift, and they contributed ne Wortune 2 
longer. I ſay, he did ſolicit the governments and the N mwerty 7 
embaſſy, and threatened their refuſal nearly in theſe ¶ travaganc 
words It coſt me a year and a half to write down WW zine for t 
© the laſt adminiftration ; ſhould I employ as much be, at ler 
e time upon you, very few of you would be in at the I the good 
6 death.” When theſe threats did not prevail, he ¶ Heration 
came over to England to embaraſs them by his pre. Iren of tl 
ſence ; and when he found that Lord Rockingham was (thongh r 
ſomething firmer and more manly than he expected, Nd all bi: 
and refuſed to be bullicd-——into what he could not ¶ be offered 
pertorm ; Mr. Wilkes declared that he could not leave penient f 
England without money; and the Duke of Portland Fed of g 
and Lord Rockingham purchaſed his abſence with ones beneta, 
hundred pounds à piece; with which he returned to ther obje: 
Paris. And for the truth of what J here advance, I boun- 
appeal to the Duke of Portland, to Lord Rockingham, Nrore than 
to Lord John Cavendiſh, to Mr. Walpole, &c.— ing to ti 
J appeal to the hand-writing of . Wilkes, which igÞ! they t! 
ſtill extant. ilces's | 

SHoULD Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in this reaſures— 
waoleſale trade) chuſe to dole out his popularity Hd that M 
the pound, and expoſe the city offices to fale to hisuics—as 
brother, his attorney, &c.; Junius will tell us, it d. 


only an ambition that he has to make them chamber Vrox 
lain, teawn-clerk, &c. and he muſt not be oppoſed i Fer will ; 
thus robbing the ancient citizens of their birth-right e to be th 
becauſe any fi of Mr: Wilkes would gratity thſ*ion. I 
King ! reat leader 
SHOULD he, aſter conſuming the whole of his o Lord C 


fortum 
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4 no W fortune and that of his wife, and incurring a debt of 
| the Wl wenty thouſand pounds merely by his own private ex- 
theſe Ml trav2cance, without a ſingle ſervice or exertion all this | 
Jon ime for the public, whilft his eftate remained; ſhould = 
nuch be, at length, being undone, commence patriot, have 
t the MW the good fortune to be illegally perſecuted, and in con- 
1, he Wdrztion of that illegality, be eſpouſed by a few gentle- 
pro. I nen of the pureſt public principles; ſkould his debts 
\ was (though none of them were contracted for the public), 
Red, Ward all his other incumbrances be diſcharged ; ſuould he 
be offered 600 l. or rceol. a year to make him inde- 


——UU— — — — 


d not 


leave Mpendent for the future; and ſhould he, after all, in- 

-tlandMfccd of gratitude for theſe ſervices, inſolently forbid | 
ch ons is benefactors to beſtow their own money upon ary | 
1d to ther obje&t but himſelf, and revile them for ſetting | 

ace, I bounds to their ſupplies; Junius (who, any 
gham, rore than Lord Chatham, never contributed one far- | 


hing to theſe enormous expences) will tell them, that 

if they think of converting the ſupplies of Mr, 

ilkes's private extravagance to the ſupport of public 
neafures——they are as great fools as my grandmother ; -- 
nd that Mr. Wilkes ought to hold the ſtrings of their 1 
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to hisWurſes—as long as he continues to be a thora in the 
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amber Urex theſe principles I never have aRed, and I 
ofcd erer will act. In my opinion, it is leſs diſhonoura- 
right fo be the creature of a court than the tool of a 


Aion. I will not be either. I underſtand the two 
reat leaders of oppoſition to be Lord Rockingham 
| Loxd Chatham; under one of whole banners, al! 
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to ſay, that he had no other aim than this when he pre 
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the oppoſing members of both houles, who defre 


get places, enliſt, I can place no confidence in eitheM bd as f 

of them, or in any others, unleſs they will now engage « his br 
: 3 - 5 a . C5 Pp 

whilſt they are our, to grant certain eſſential 2dvauMW.q{crtain 


tages for the ſecurity of the public, when they ſhall by 
IN adminiſtration. I heſe points they refuſe to ſtipy 
late, becauſe they are fearful leſt they fliould preven 
any future overtures from the court. Jo force then 
to theſe ſtipulat ions has been the uniform endeavour 
Mr. Sawbridge, Mr. Townſend, Mr. Oliver, &c. au 
THEREFORE, they are abuſed by Junius. I known 
reaſon, but my zeal and induitry in the ſame cauſe, t 
ſhould intitle me to the honour of being ranked by hi 
abuſe with perſons of their fortune and ſtation. It 
a duty I owe to the memory of the late Mr. Beckfor 
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vided that ſumptuous entertainment at the Maniion 
houſe for the members of both houſes in oppolition. 
that time, he drew up the heads of an engagement, wii 
he gave to me, with a requeſt that I weuid couch it 1 
terms ſo cautious and preciſe, as to lcave no room for fu 
ture quibble, and evaſion ; but to oblige then either 
fulfil the intent of the obligation, or to ſign their on 
infamy, and leave it on record; and this engagemel 
he was determined to propoſe to them at the Manſion 
houſe, that either by their refuſal they might forte 
the confidence of the public, or by the engagement Mey gain x 
When they were iir party 
formed of the intention, Lord Rockingham and by 
friends flatly refuſed any engagement: and Mr. Beck 
tv 
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brd as flatly ſwore, they ſhould then 
@ his broth;' and he was determined to put off the 
ecrtainment : But Mr. Beckford was prevailed upon 
by to indulge them in the ridiculous parade of 2 
popular proceſſion through the city, and to give them 
the toolith pleaſure of an imaginory conſequence, for 
te real benefit only of the cooks and purveyors. 

IT was the ſame motive which dictated the thanks 
of the city to Lord Chatham ; which were expreſſed 
to be given for his declaration in favour of nt parlia- 
tutte: in order thereby to fix Lord Chatham at leaft 
to that one conſtitutional remedy, without which all 
ters can afford no ſecurity, The embaraſiment, no 
doubt, was cruel, He had his qhoice either to offend 
the Rockingham party, who declarcd formally againſt 
fort parkaments, and with the aſſiſtance of whoſe 
numbers in both houſes he mult expect again to be mi- 
nitcr; or to give up the confidence of the public, 
om whom finally all real coniccuence mult proceed. 
ord Chatham choſe the lattef: and I will venture to 
lay, that, by his azFver to thoſe thanks, he has given 
2 the people without gaining the friendſhip or cordial 
fiance of the Rockingham faction; whole little 
witics are confined to the making ef matches, and 
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ſorketending their family connections; and who think 
ent Key gain more, by procuring one additional vote to 
re iRirir party in the honſe of commons, than by adding 
wd Meir lunguid property and feeble character to the abili- 
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4 of a Chatham, or the confidence of a public. 
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wretched ſtate of politics in this country, the princi diverted 
ples of Junius will ſuit no form of government. They juſtificd | 
are not to be tolerated under any conſtitution, PerW vices, he 
ſonal enmity is a motive fit only for the devil. WhoW to attre: 
ever or whatever is Sovereign, demands the reſpect an ¶ united w 
ſupport of the people. The union is formed for thei the comn 


happineſs, which cannot be had without mutual rg 
fpc& z and he counſels maliciouſly, who would pe; 
ſuade either to a wanton breach of it. When it 
baniſhed by either party, and when every method h 
been tried in vain to reſtore it, there is no remedy b 
a divorce : But, even then, he muſt have a hard and 
wicked heart indeed, who puniſhes the greateſt crimin 
merely for the {ſake of the puniſhment ; and who doe 
not let fall a tear for every drop of blood that is fl 
in a public ſtuggle, however juſt the quarrel. 


JOHN HORNE. 
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inc; drerted from his Grace to Mr. Horne. I am not 
Thel jutifcd by the fimilarity of their diſpoſitions. Private |; 

Perf tices, however deteſtable, have not dignity ſufficient 14 
Who t attract the cenſure of the preſs, unleſs they are | 
ect and united with the power of doing ſome ſignal miſchief to 
or the the community. Mr. Horne's fttuation does not corre- 
ual 1 ond with his intentions. In my own opinion (which, nl 
1d perf? know, will be attributed to my uſual vanity and | | 
en it ¶ preſumption), his letter to me does not deſerve an | 
10d hal infer. But I underſtand that the public are not | 
edy bi ſatisfied with my filence ;-—that an anſwer is expected | i 
d and i from me; and that if I perſiſt in refuſing to plead, it 
riminMvill be taken for conviction. I ſhould be inconſiſtent 1 
ho do th the principles I profeſs, if I declined an appeal 1 
is mne to the good ſenſe of the people, or did not willingly it 
omit myſelf to the judgment of my peers. | 

Ir any coarſe expreſſions have eſcaped me, I am | 
rady to agree that they are unfit for Junius to make 1 
ue of; but I ſee no reaſon to. admit that they have been | | 
mproperly applied, 4 

Mx. Horne, it ſeems, is unable to comprehend | 
be an extreme want of conduct and diſcretion can 
conſiſt with the abilities I have allowed him; nor can 
li: canceive that a very honeſt man, with a very good 
nderſtanding, may be deceived by a knave. His 
knowledge of human nature mult be limited indeed, 
g. 17 Had he never mixed with the world, one would think 
iat even his books might have taught him better. 
Duke Mid he hear Lord Mansfield, when he defended his 
trine concerning libels:—Or when he ſtated the 
vor. II. M law 
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law in proſecutions for criminal converſation 107 HE | 
when he delivered his reaſons for calling the houſe of je know 
8 ; | > hi: colour of 

lords together, to receive a copy of his charge to the 
jury in Woodfall's trial ?—Had he been preſent upon s d 8 
any of theſe occaſions, he would have ſeen how poſſi. a 5 
3 : WM confide 11 

ble it is for a man of the firſt talencs, to contound : 
ready ſee 


himſelf in abſurdities, which would diſgrace the lips 
of an ideot, Perhaps the example might have taught 
him not to value his own underſtanding ſo highly, 
Lord Littleton's integrity and judgment are unqueſ 
tionable ;—yet he is known to admire that cunning 
Scotchman, and verily believes him an honeſt man, 
I ſpeak to facts, with which all of us are converſant, 
II ſpeak to men and to their experience, and will not 
deſcend to anſwer the little ſneering ſophiſtries of 
eollegian.—Diſtinguiſhed talents are not neceſſarih 
connected with diſcretion. If there be any thing re 
markable in the character of Mr. Horne, it is that 


had form 
has trace 
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itt | extreme want of judgment ſhould be united with hi Hanes 
„ f very moderate capacity. Yet I have not forgotten the bat? a 
(| i acknowledgment I made him. He owes it to m 3 
6 | . bounty; and though his letter has lowered him in m 13 
| 13 opinion, I ſcorn te retract the charitable donation, 1 
FM I $A1D it would be very difficult for Mr. Hom OW 
15 to write directly in defence of a miniſterial meaſure <a 
1 ts if and not be detected; and even that difficulty I confine WM 15 
i to his particular ſituation. He changes tie terms Man, and 
} the propoſition, and ſuppoſes me to alert, W oets.— T 
BY would be impoſſible for any man to write for ti. the fi 
vn news-papers, and not be diſcovered, : | 
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He repeatedly affirms, or intimates, at leaſt, that 


Ok te knows the author of theſe letters. — With what 
ile of colour of truth then can he pretend that I am no where 
o theW e encountered but in a neabt- paper p-] ſhall leave 
upoußz hin to his ſuſpicions. It is not neceſſary that I ſhould 
pol. confide in the honour or diſcretion of a man, who al- 
bound ready ſeems to hate me with as much rancour, as if I 
e bp | formerly been his friend. —But he affects that he 
aughiſſſ is traced me through a variety of ſignatures, To 
ne the diſcovery of any importance to his purpoſe, 
5 le ſhould have proved, either that the fictitious charac- 
00M er of Junius has not been conſiſtently ſupported, or 
ran. —W:hit the author has maintained different principles 
rſant: under different fignatures.—I cannot recal to my me- 
ll "WM nory the numberleſs trifles I have written but I re- 
a of ly upon the conciouſneſs of my own integrity, and 
ella bey him to fix any colourable charge of inconſiſtency 
ing ""Wupon me. | | 
is that 


I aM not bound to aſſign the ſecret motives of his 
parent hatred of Mr. Wilkes: nor does it follow 
that I may not judge fairly of hig conduct, though it 
were true that J had no conduct of my own. Mr. 
Horne enlarges, with rapture, upon the importance of 


1th hi 
ten the 

to mj 
in m 


. is fervices the dreadful battles which he might 

; my hare been engaged in, and the dangers he has eſcaped. 

NEW In ſupport of the formidable deſcription, he quotes 

confine erſes without mercy. The gentleman deals in fic- 

terms ion, and naturally appeals to the evidence of the 
oy pots, —Taking him at his word, he cannot but ag- 
or 


we the ſuperiority of Mr. Wilkes in this line of ſer- 
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vice. On one fide, we ſee nothing but imaginary dic. W tc won): 
treſſes. On the other, we ſee real proſecutions ;_M c:n:ury. 
real penalties real impriſonment life repeatedly M eſcaped | 
hazarded ; and, at one moment, almoſt the certainty attachme 


of death, Thanks are undoubtedly due to every mau n dang: 
who does his duty in the engagement; but it is the 


more th 
well his 
not yet 1 
tution h. 
under th 


wounded ſoldier who deſerves the reward. 

I pip not mean to deny that Mr. Horne had bee 
an active partizann. It would defeat my own purpoſe 
not to allow him a degree of merit, which aggravates 
his guilt. The very charge contributing his utug 
Forts to ſupport a miniſterial meaſure, implies an ac 
knowledgment of his former ſervices, If he had not 
once been diſtinguiſhed by his apparent zeal in defenc@rivied.— 
of the common cauſe, he could not now be diſtinguiſ te rebel! 
ed by deſcrting it,—As for myſelf, it is no longer Mir. Hor 


laws hays 
that the r 
er that re 


queition, ewhpther I all mix with the throng, and tallin to | 
a ſingle ſhare in the danger. Whenever Junius apMite of his 
pears, he muſt encounter a hoſt of enemies. But i political 
there no honourable way to ſerve the public, with{Wut, at le 
out engaging in perſonal quarrels with inſ:gnificanſſth: preſen 
individuals, or ſubmitting to the drudgery of canfict, ſor 
vaſſing votes for an election? Is there no merit in deſſÞcmonſirat 
dicating my life to the information of my tellow-ſubſſpcriood a 
jects? What public queſtion have I declined, wt the Je 
villain have I ſpared ?—Ts there no labour in the cone prerog 
potion of theſe letters? Mr, Horne, I fear, is parſQnore clear. 
tial to me, and meaſures the facility of * writingWaunot be 
by the fluency of his own. cconcile i 

U talks to us, in high terms, of the gallant tcaſWich the fa 


y dif. 
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be ould have performed, if he had lived in the laſt 
century. The unhappy Charles could hardly have 
eſcaped him. But living princes have a claim to his 
attachment and reſpect. Upon theſe terms, there is 
no danger in being a patriot, If he means any thing 
more than a pompous rhapſody, let us try, how 
well his argument holds together.—I preſume, he is 
not yet ſo much a courtier as to affirm that the conſti- 
tution has not been groſsly and daringly violated 
under the preſent reign. He will not ſay, that the 
avs have not deen ſhamefully broken or perverted j— 
that the rights of the ſubject have not been invaded ;— 
cr that redreſs has not been repeatedly ſolicited and 
refuſed, —Grievances like theſe were the foundation of 
tie rebellion in the laſt century ; and, if I underſtand 
Mr. Eorne, they would, at that period, have juſtified 
hin to his own mind, in deliberatcly attacking the 
lite of his Sovereign, I ſhall not aſk him to what 
political conſtitution this doctrine can be reconciled. 
But, at leaſt, it is incumbent upon him to thew, tłat 
th: preſent King has better excuſes, than Charles the 
Fit, ſor the errors of his government. He ought to 
emonſtrate to us, that the conſtitution was better un- 
erſtood a hundred years ago than it is at preſent j— 
bat the legal rights of the ſubjeR, and the limits of 
be prerogative, were more accurately defined, and 
ore clearly comprehended. If propoſitions like theſe 
annot be fairly maintained, I do not ſee how he can 
cconcile it to his conſcience, not to act immediately 
ih the ſame freedom with which he ſpeaks, - I reve- 
| M 3 rence 


N 
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ence the character of Charles the Firſt as little as Mr. [vice to à 
Horne; but I will not inſult his misfortunes, by z cem. H 


compariſon that would degrade him. or any pur} 
IT is worth obſerving, by what gentle degrees, the applau 
the furious, perſecuting zeal of Mr, Horne has ſoften. Chatham, 
ed into moderation. Men and meaſures were yeſter. nereaſe of 
day his object. What pains did he once take to bring it his amb 


jng;—if he 


that great ſtate criminal Macqguirk to execution! 
limſelf, w 


To-day he confines himſelf to meaſures only. No 


penal example is to be left to the ſucceſſors of the tes and 
Duke of Grafton. To- morrow, I preſume, both men dem in dec 
and meaſures will be forgiven. The flaming patriot bute to rew 
who ſo lately ſcorched us in the meridian, ſinks tem- round his 
perately to the weſt, and is hardly felt as he deſcends, ſolid fabric 

I comprehend the policy of endeavouring to com- . —I am 1 
municate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridge, a ſhare —Theſe pi 
in the reproaches, with which he ſuppoſes me to have well, 
loaded kim. My memory fails me, if I have men- My de 


tioned their names with diſreſpect zunleſs it be re. founded up 


proachful to acknowledge a ſincere reſpect for thelſ] | am will 
character of Mr. Sawbridge, and not to have quel- it would by 
tioned the innocence of Mr. Oliver's intentions. nam, with, 

IT ſeems, I am a partizan of the great leader of the My abhor! 
oppoſition, If the charge had been a reproach, it knowledge 
ſhould have been better ſupported. I did not inten rietion, th 
to make a public declaration of the reſpect I bea miſchief te 
Lord Chatham. I well knew what unworthy conclu-\ tin of Lor 


ſions would be drawn from it. But I am called upon Tue 1 
to dcliver my opinion; and, ſurely, it is not in the little Iubjeft, o 


cenſure of Mr, Horne, to deter me from doing fignal warmly ; x 
juſtice | 
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its juſtice to a man, who, I confeſs, has grown upon my 
3 . - he ” 
eteeme As for the common tordid views of avarice, 


£& or any purpoſe of vulgar ambition, I queſtion whether 
es, the applauſe of Junius would be of ſervice to Lord 
en. Chatham. My vote will hardly recommend him to an 
ter- hereaſe of his penſion, or to a ſeat in the cabinet. But 
ing F lis ambition be upon a level with his underſtand- 
ing if he judges of what is truly honourable for 
N. limſelt, with the fame ſuperior genius, which ani- 
the rates and directs him, to eloquence in debate, to wiſ- 
men dom in deciſion, —even the pen of Junius ſhall contri. 
riot. bute to reward him. Recorded honours ſhall gather 


zound his monument, and thicken over him. It is a 
lid fabric, and will ſupport the laurels that adorn 
t. I am not converſant in the language of panegyric. 
—Theſe praiſes are extorted from me; but they will 
wear well, for they have been dearly carncd. 

My deteſtation of the Duke of Grafton is not 
feunded upon his treachery to any individual: though 
I am willing enough to ſuppoſe that, in public affairs, 
it would be impoſſible to deſert or betray Lord Chat- 
nam, without doing an effential injury to this country, 
My abhorrence of the Duke ariſes from an intimate 
knowledge of his character; and fromea thorough con- 
riction, that his baſeneſs has been the cauſe of greater 


bear miſchief to England, than even the unfortunate ambi- 


clu} tion of Lord Bute. 
pon Tue ſhortening the duration of parliaments is a 
ittleYW ubjekt, on which Mr. Horne cannot enlarge too 


onal 


tice not 


wamly ; nor will I queſtion his fincerity. It I did 
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not profeſs the ſame ſentiments, I ſhould be fhame- 
fully inconſiſtent with myſelf. It is unneceſſary te 
bind Lord Chatham by the written formality of ay 
engagement. He has publicly declared himſelf a con 
vert to Triennial Parliaments; and though I hag 
long been convinced that this is the only poſſible re 
ſource we have left to preſerve the ſubſtantial freedo 
of the conſtitution, I do not think we have a right te 
determine againſt the integrity of Lord Rockinghan 
or his friends. Other meaſures may undoubtedly b 
ſupported in argument, as better adapted to the dis 
order, or more likely to be obtained. 

MR. Horne is well aſſured, that I never was thi 
champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though J am not oblis 
ed to anſwer for the firmneſs of his future adherenc; 
to the principles he profeſſes, I have no reaſon to pr: 
ſume that he will hereafter diſgrace thim. As for al 
thoſe imaginary caſes, which Mr. Horne ſo petulant] 
urges againſt me, I have one plain, honeſt anſwer tt 
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if morality, 
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ith failing: 
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make to him. Whenever Mr. Wilkes ſhall be convicte lich he ſo! 
of ſoliciting a penſion, an embaſly, or a governmentMmed of! 
hie muft depart from that ſituation, and renounce thaQriznds of th 
character, which he aſſumes at preſent ; and which, i con/umm 


ational truſt 
otives did 
on for their 
on for their 
r their kni; 
was ignor. 
init) —7 


m; opinion, intitle him to the ſupport of the public 
Ny the ſame act, and at the ſame moment, he will to 
feit his power of mortifying the King; and thoug 
he can never be a favourite at St. James's, his bat 
neſs may adminiſter a ſolid fatisfa&tion to the royi 
mind. The man, I ſpeak of, has not a heart to fes 


fer the frailties of his fellow- creatures. It is tie 
virtu 
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ume Iutues that afflict,—it is their vices that conſole 


y te 
f an 
con 
have 
e re 
do! 
ht te 


hin, 
] GIVE every poſſible advantage to Mr. Horne, 


den J take the facts he refers to for granted. That 
they are the produce of his invention, ſcems highly 
wrobable 3 that they are exaggerated, I have no doubt. 
the worſt, what do they amount to, but that Mr. 
Vilkes, who never was thought of as a perfect pattern 
f morality, has not been at all times proof againſt the 
xtrenity of diftreſs? How ſhametul is it, in a man 
ho has lived in friendſhip with him, to reproach him 
ith failings, too naturally connected with deſpair ! 


s thi: no allowance to be made for baniſhment and ruin? 
blieFWces a two years impriſonment make no atonement 


his crimes ?—The reſentment of a prieſt is impla- 
ible, No fufferings can ſoſten, no penitence can ap- 
eaſe him. — Vet he himſelf, I think, upon his own 
tem, has a multitude of political offences to atone 
br. I will not inſiſt upon the nauſeous detail, with 
ich he fo long diſguſted the public. He ſeems to be 
hamed of it. But what excuſe will he make to the 
riends of the conſtitution for labouring to promote 
li conjummately bad man, to a ſtation of the higheſt 
tional truſt and importance? Upon what honourable 
otives did he recommend him to the livery of Lon- 
on for their repreſentative to the ward of Farring- 
on for their alderman ;—to the county of Middleſex 
r their Knight? Will he affirm that, at that time, 
:was ignorant of Mr. Wilkes's ſolicitations to the 
infiry ? — That he ſhould ſay io, is, indeed, very ne- 
ceſſary 


, 
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ceſſary for his own juſtification; but where will he ful 


; ly applied 

credulity to believe him ? ter conſtitu 
IN what ſchool this gentleman learned his ethics, ut the bei 
know not. His logic ſeems to have been ſtudied under M huſe, which 


Dyſon. That miſerable pamphleteer, by dividing theo 
precedent in point, and taking as much of it as fuit; 
his purpoſe, had reduced his argument upon the Mi 
dleſex election to ſomething like the ſhape of a ſyllogif 
Mr. Horne has conducted himſelf with the ſame ingen 
Ity and candour. I had affirmed that Mr. Wilkes wa 
preſerve the public favour, -** as long as he ſtood fo 
« againſt a miniſtry and parliament, who were doi 
« every thing they could to enſlave the country, and 


2s, It ma 
bets of his 
we his ſaga 
te public eſt 
ad upon hi 
on the moſ 
zowledge, 1 
bet. It is 
ther. 


& long as he was a thorn in the King's fide.” YM II. Hor 
from the exulting triumph of Mr. Horne's reply, Mats the wr 
would think that I had reſted my expectation, t d ſres, in 2 
Mr, Wilkes would be ſupported by the public, up bofition. 
the ſingle condition of his mortitying the King. Til... . 760 
may be logic at Cambridge, or at the Treaſury ; bt .,;,,, N. 


among men of ſenſe and honour, it is folly or villa 
In the extreme. 
I SEE the pitiful adyantage he has taken of a fin 
unguarded expreſſion, in a letter not intended for t 
public. Yet it is only the exprefion that is unguards 
I adhere to the true meaning of that member of t 
ſentence, taken ſeparately as he takes it; and no 
upon the cooleſt deliberation, re- aſſert that, for rhe p 
poſes I referred to, it may be highly meritorious 
the public, to wound the perſonal feelings of the So 
reign, It is not a general propoſition, por is it ge 
1a 


ur gracious 
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ly applied to the chief mogiſtrate of this, or any 
ther conſtitution. Mr. Horne knows as well as I do, 
ut the beſt of princes is not diſpleaſed with the 
huſe, which he ſces thrown upon his oſtenſible mini- 
as, It makes them, I preſume, more properly the 
bets of his royal compaſſion ;—neither does it eſ- 
pe his ſagacity, that the lower they are degraded in 
e public eſteem, the more ſubmiſſively they muſt de- 
ad upon his favour for protection. This, I affirm, 
don the moſt ſclemn conviction, and the moſt certain 
unledge, is a leading maxim in the policy of the 
bet. It is unneceſſary to purſue the argument any 
uther. 

M. Horne is now a very loyal ſubject. He la- 
znts the wretched ſtate of politics in this country, 
| res, in a new light, the weakneſs and folly of the 
poſition, Whoever or abt h atever is Sovereign, de- 
ad: the veſpect and ſupport of the people ;* it was not 
„ when Nero fiddlicd while Rome was burning. 
ir cracious Sovereign has had wonderful ſucceſs, in 
ating new attachments 70 his perſon and family, He 
res it, I preſume, to the regular ſyſtem he has pur- 
&d in the myſtery of converſion. He began with an 
periment upon the Scotch, and concludes with con- 
ting Mr. Horne. What a pity it is, that the Jews 
ml4 be condemed by Providence to wait for a Mei- 
i of their own ! 

Tus prieſthiood are accuſed of niſaterpaniag the 


The very ſoliloquy of Lord Suffolk, before he paſſed 


Rubicon. 


ſeriptures. 
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ſcriptures. Mr. Horne has improved upon his pa 


tering A 

feſſion. He alters the text, and creates a refutab Ma I 

doctrine of his own. Such artifices cannot long d 10 FM 

. . 0 

lud the underſtanding of the people; and, witho 4 I am 

meaning an indecent compariſon, I may venture bh lincer 
foretel, that the Bible and Junius will be read, wi, og in 

k grolsly 1NTC 

the commentaries of the Jeſuits-are forgotten, red to at 


JUN Ius. which it ſee 

Now for 1 

alluſion to 

D. if Lord We 

leping him 

Sir, I affirn 
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3 | Bur ſui 

HE enemies of the people, having 10 iety, in cor 
nothing better to object to my friend Junius, arne form: 
laſt obliged to quit his politics, and to rail at him wiſon, ava 
crimes he is not guilty of. His vanity and impiq len W 
are now the perpetual topics of their abuſe, I do Cain his 
mean to leſſen the force of ſuch charges (fappoi fully com! 

they were true), but to ſhew that they are not found den to un 
If I admitted the premiſes, I ſhould readily agree Mone, he 
all the conſequences drawn from them. Vanity, inde: malt co 
is a venial error, for it utually carries its own pull dy ſeriptur 
ment with itz but if I thought Junſus capable I vo, II. 


utter 
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nuering a diſreſpectful word of the religion of his 


country, I ſhould be the firſt to renounce and give him 
34 wto the public contempt and indignation. As a 
thorn, I am ſatisfied that he is a Chriſtian upon the 
81. moſt ſincere conviction. As a writer, he would be 
W 


grolsly inconſiſtent with his political principles, if he 
tired to attack a religion eſfabliſned by thoſe laws, 
3s Witch it ſcems to be the purpoſe of his life to defend. 
-Now for the proofs— Junius is accuſed of an impious 
zluſion to the holy ſacrament, where he ſays that, 
Lord Weymouth be denied the cup, there will be no 
leebing him auithin the pale of the minifiry, Now, 
Sir, I affirm that this paſſage refers intirely to a cere- 
onial in the Roman catholic church, which denies 
he cup to the laity. It has no manner of relation to 
the Proteſtant creed, and is in this country, as fair 
an object of ridicule as tran/ubMlantiation, or any 
ther part of Lord Peter's Hiſtory in the Tale of the 
ub, | 
Bur Junius is charged with equal vanity and im- 
ety, in comparing his writings to the holy ſcripture. 
The formal proteſt he makes againſt any ſuch com- 
wiſon, avails him nothing. It becomes neceſſary 
hen to ſhew that the charge deſtroys itſelf, If he be 
ain he cannot be impious. A vain man does not 
lually compare himſelf to an object, which it is his 
lelgn to undervalue. On the other hand, if he be 
mprous, he cannot be vain. Tor his impiety, if 
„ muſt conſiſt in his endeayouring to degrade the 
ay ſcriptures by a compariſon with his own con- 
You, II. N temptible 
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Head of the Church, that prayers are morality, 
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temptible writings. This would be folly inde 


the groſſeſt nature; but where lies the Vanity 2. 


I ſhall now be told,—< Sir, what you ſay is pl; . 

« fihle enough, but ſtill you muſt allow that it 

« ſhamefully impudent in Junius to tell us that FROV 
& works will live as long as the bible.” My anſw. 

is. Agreed: but firſt prove that he has ſaid 
Look at his words, and you will find that the ntm; 
he expects is, that the bible and Junius will ſurvi 
the commentaries of the Jeſuits, which may proy 
true in a fortnight, The moſt malignant ſagacif 
cannot ſhew that his works are, in his opinion, to li 
as long as the bible. —Suppoſe I were to forctel th 
Jack and Tom would ſurvive Harry. — Does it follo 
that Jack muſt live as long as Tom? I would on 
illuſtrate my meaning and proteſt againſt the leaſt id 
of profanenels. 

YET this is the way in which Junius is uſual 
anſwered, arraigned and convicted. Theſe cand 
critics never remember any thing he ſays in honour 
our. holy religion; though it is true that one of h 
leading arguments is made to reſt apon the inter 
evidence which the pureſt of all religions carries wi 
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it. I quote his words, and conclude from the I yays 
that he is a true and hearty Chriſtian, in ſubſtan u for you 
not in ceremony; though poſſibly he may not agnd boneſt n 
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plai LETTER LVL 


at FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO 
anſw Jois. 


I CONGRATULATE you, Sir, on the reco- 


gaciſhtery of your wonted ſtyle, though it has coſt you a 


otnight. I compaſſionate your labour in the com- 
wofition of your letters, and will communicate to you 
; ſecret of my fluency.—Truth needs no ornament ; 
and, in my opinion, what ſhe borrows of the pencil 
s deformity. 

You brought a poſitive charge againſt me of cor- 
iption, I denied the charge, and called for your 
roofs, You replied with abuſe and re-aſſerted your 
harge, I called again for proofs. You reply again 
vith abuſe only, and drop your accuſation. In your 
ortnight's letter there is not one word upon the ſub · 
s wt of my corruption. 

I Have no more to fay, but to return thanks to 
RanoWou for your condleſcenſion, and to a grateful public 
nd honeft miniſtry for all the favours they have con- 
red upon me. The two latter, I am ſure, will 
ver refuſe me any grace I ſhall ſolicit; and fince 
ſou have been pleaſed to acknowledge that you told 
deliberate lie in my favour out of bounty, and as a 
LE N 2 _ charitable 


atme 17th Auguſt, 1711. 
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charitable donation, why may I not expect that youl 
will hereafter (if you do not forget you ever men. 
tioned my name with diſreſpect) make the ſame ac. 
knowledgment for what you have ſaid to my preju- 
dice? This ſecond recantation will perhaps be more 
abhorrent from your diſpoſition ; but thould you de. 
cline it, you will only afford one more inſtance ho, 
much eaſier it is to be generous than juſt, and that 
men are ſometimes bountiful who are not honeſt. 

AT all events I am as well ſatisfied with you 
panegyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument ! 
mall have none; but over my grave it will be aid, in 
your own words, ages s * did not correſpon 
« quith his intentions." 
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JOHN HORNE, 


MY LORD, 28th September, 1771 


'Th E people of England are not appriſec 
of the full extent of their obligations to you. The 
have yet no adequate idea of the endleſs variety 0 
your character. They have ſeen you diſtinguiſhe: 

| a 
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aud ſucceſsful in the continued violation of thoſe 
moral and political duties, by which the little, as 
well as the great ſocieties of life, are collected and 
held together. Every colour, every character became 
ou. With a rate of abilities, which Lord Wey- 
mouth very juſtly looks down upon with contempt, 
you have done as much miſchief to the community 


1coward, and as much as Machiavel, if Machiavel 
had not known, that an appearance of morals and 
religion are uſeful in ſociety. —To a thinking man, 
the influence of the crown will, in no view, appear ſo 
formidable, as when he obſerves to what enormous 
exceſſes it has ſafely conducted your Grace, without 
a ray of real underſtanding, without even the preten- 
fons to common decency or principle of any kind, 
or a ſingle ſpark of perſonal reſolution, What muſt 
be the operation of that pernicious influence (for 
which our kings have wilely exchanged the nugatory 
name of prerogative), that, in the higheſt ſtations, can 
bo abundantly ſupply the abſence of virtue, courage, 
and abilities, and qualify a man to be the miniſter of 
a great nation, whom a private gentleman would be 
ahamed and afraid to admit into his family! Like 
771 be univerſal paſſport of an ambaſſador, it ſuperſedes 
the prohibition of the laws, baniſhes the ſtaple virtues 
of the country, and introduces vice and folly tri- 
umphantly into all the departments of the ſtate. 
Other princes, beſides his Majeſty, have had the 
means of corruption within their reach, but they have 
N 3 uſed 


33 Cromwell would have done, if Cromwell had been 
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uſed it with moderation. In former times corrup : brother v 
tion was conſidered as a foreign auxiliary to governs meaſures, 
ment, and only called in upon extraordinary emer4 ſemment, 
gencies. The unfeigned piety, the ſanctified religion} One of th 
of George the Third have taught him to new model the oth 
the civil forces of the ſtate. The natural reſources of] country v 
the crown are no longer confided in. Corruption glit ſhould eve 
ters in the van; —collects and maintains a ſtanding plicity mi 
army of mercenaries, and, at the ſame moment, im who might 
poveriſhes and inſlaves the country. His Majeſty' have no ſ- 
predeceſſors (excepting that worthy family, from with juſt r 
which you, my Lord, are unqueſtionably deſcended) i might hav 
had ſome generous qualities in their compoſition his morali 
with vices, I confeſs, or frailties in abundauceM and the de 
They were kings or gentlemen, not hypocrites oi falſchood 


Prieſts, They were at the head of the church, but destroy the 
did not know the value of their office. They (aid nonyment 
their prayers without ceremony, and had too litt /uch a mar 
prieſtcraft in their underſtanding, to reconcile thY the bleſling 
ſanctimonious forms of religion with the utter deſ people of ] 
traction of the morality of their people. My Lord very ſure t 
this is fac, not declamation.— With all your par n impedir 
riality to the houe of Stuart, you muſt confeſs, that 
even Charles the Second would have bluſhed at that 
open encouragement, at thoſe eager, meretricious 
careſſes, with which every ſpecies of private vice and 
public proftitution is received at st. James's.— The 
unfortunate houſe of Stuart has been treated with a 
aſperity, which, if compariſon be a defence, ſeems 
to border upon injuſtice, Neither Charles nor his 
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brother were qualified to ſupport ſuch a ſyſtem of 
meaſures, as would be neceſſary to change the go- 
ferment, and ſubvert the conſtitution of England, 
One of them was too mnch in earneſt in his pleaſures, 
the other in his religion. But the danger to this 
country would ceaſe to be problematical, it the crown 
ſhould ever deſcend to a prince, whoſe apparent ſim- 
plicity might throw his ſabje&s off their guard,— 
who might be no libertine in behaviour, -who ſhould 
have no ſenſe of honpur to reſtrain him, and who, 
with juſt religion enough to impoſe upon the multitude, 
might have no ſcruples of conſcience to interfere with j 
his morality, With theſe honourable qualifications, 1 1 
and the deciſive advantage of ſituation, low cratt and , | 
falſehood are all the abilities that are wanting to LY 
ceitroy the wiſdom of ages, and to deface the nobleſt 1 
monument that human policy has erected—I know 
ach a man my Lord, I know you both; and with 4 
the bleſſing of God (for I, too, am religious), the 19 
people of England ſhall know you as 1 do. I am not q 1 
rery ſure that greater abilities would not in effect be 1 
an impediment to a deſign, which ſcems at firſt ſiglit TH 
to require a ſuperior capacity, A better underſtand. TH 
ing might make him ſenſible of the wonderful beauty | 
of that ſyſtem he was endeavouring to corrupt. The | 
danger of the attempt might alarin him, The mean- | 

ö 

| 


neſs, and intrinſic worthleſſneſs of the object (ſuppo- | 
ing he could attain it) would fill him with ſhame, bi 
repentance, and diſguſt. But theſe are ſenſations, 4 
which find no entrance into a barbarous, contracted 

heart, 
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heart. In ſome men, there is a malignant paſſion to ; 
deſtroy the works of genius, literature, and freedom. xpreſentat 
The Vandal and the Monk find equa] gratification unt of ti 
in it. ; mary, the 
REPLECTIONS like theſe, my Lord, have a gene- furvey of t 
ral relation to your grace, and inſeparably attend you, 
in whatever company or ſituation your character oc- 
curs to us. They have no immediate connection withl 
the following recent fact, which J lay before the pub. 
lic, for the honour of the beſt of Sovereigns, and for 
the edification of his people. 
A PRINCE (whole piety. and felf-denial, one 
would think, might ſecure him from ſuch a multitude 
of worldly neceſſities), with an annual reyenue of 
rear a million ſterling, unfortunately ant, money. 
The navy of England, by an equally ſtrange concur- 
rence of unforeſeen circumſtances (though not quite 
ſo unfortunately for his Majeſty), is in equal want of 
timber. The world knows, in what a hopeful condi-Alire, and v 
tion you deli-ered the navy to your ſucceſſor, and inſbegins to d 
what a condition we found it in the moment of diſ- br him, he 
treſs. You were determined it ſhould continue 1 overſight w 
the ſituation in which you left it. It happened, how 
ever, very luckily for the privy purſe, that one of the 
above wants promiſed fair to ſupply the other. Our 
religious, benevolent, generous Sovereign, has n« 
objection to ſelling his own timber to his own ad 
miralty, to repair his own ſhips, nor to putting th 
money into his own pocket. People of a religious 
turn naturally adhere to the principles of the church 
W hatevs 
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Whatever they acquire falls into ort main. - Upon a 
repreſentation from the admiralty of the extraordinary 
want of timber, for the indiſpenſable repairs of the 
wry, the ſurveyor general was directed to make a 
frvey of the timber in all the royal chaces and foreſts 
n England. Having obeyed his orders with accuracy 
nd attention, he reported, that the fineſt timber he 
hd any where met with, and the propereſt in every 
eſpe for the purpoſes of the navy, was in Whittle- 
bury Foreſt, of which your Grace, I think, is here- 
litary ranger. In conſequence of this report, the 
uſua] warrant was prepared at the treaſury, and de- 
lvered to the ſurveyor, by which he or his deputy 
were authoriſed to cut down any trees in Whittlebury 
Foreſt, which ſhould appear to be proper for the pur- 
poſes above-mentioned. The deputy being informed 
that the warrant was ſigned and delivered to his prin. 
cipal in London, croſſes the country to Northampton - 
lire, and with an officious zeal for the public ſervice, 
begins to do his duty in the foreſt. Unfortunately 
for him, he had not the warrant in his pocket. The 
overſight was enormous, and you have punithed him 
for it accordingly. You have inſiſted that an active, 
MWuſeful officer ſhould be diſmiſſed from his place. You 
have ruined an innocent man, and his family, In 
1d what language ſhall I addreſs ſo black, fo cowardly a 
yrant; —thou worſe than one of the Brunſwicks, and 
bu x” the Stuarts!— To them, who know Lord North, 
100Yt is unneceſſary to ſay, that he was mean and baſe 
rough to ſubmit to you, — This, however, is but 3 
tmall 
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ſmall part of the fact. After rvining the ſurveyor's nun, who 
deputy, for acting without the warrant, you attacked i confuſion 
the warrant itſelf, Von declared it was illegal, and cvard, d: 
ſwore, in a fit of foaming, frantic paſſion, that it THER 
never ſhould be executed. You aſſerted upon your tines, ſine 
honour, that in the grant of the rangerſhip of Whit- « Portlan 
tlebury Foreſt, made by Charles the Second (whom, tte intereſt 
with a modeſty that would do honour to Mr. Rigby, I general cle 
you are pleaſed to call your anceſtor) to one of his ten your 
baſtards (from whom J make no doubt of your de. MW hungry pat 
ſcent), the property of the timher is veſted in the ran - ¶ de Second 
ger.—I have examined the original grant, and now, ind inviol 
in the face of the public, contradift you directly upon i King's fer 
the fact. The very reverſe of what you have af. but your 0 
ſerted upon your honour is the truth. The grant, ¶ hon held, 
expreſily, and by a particular clauſe, reſerves the tie glor io: 
property of the timber for the uſe of the crown. li ſfmily, to 
ſpite of this evidence, —in defiance of the repreſenta principle tl 
tions of the admiralty,—in perfe& mockery of the ommon fe: 
notorious diſtreſſes of the Engliſh navy, and thoſeſvith King 
equally preſſing, and almoſt equally notorious neceſ.Wime this 
ſities of your pious Sovereign,—here the matter reſts. I tte fortuna 

The lords of the treaſury recal their warrant; thꝗfof Stuart ?. 
deputy-ſurveyor is ruined for doing his duty Mr. Ihr ſo man, 
John Pitt (whoſe name, I ſuppoſe, is offenſive to you)F#duous af 
ſubmits to be brow-beaten and inſulted the oakgCovld not 
keep their ground ;—the King is defranded, and the him, ir 
navy of England may periſh for want of the beſt andſſſjured the | 
fineſt timber in the iſland. And all this is ſubmitted it only th 
to- to appeaſe the Duke of Grafton !—To gratify theP"blilts bet 

man 
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nm, who has involved the King and his kingdom in 
confuſion and diſtreſs, and who, like a treacherous 
coward, deſerted his Sovereign in the midſt of it! 


trines, ſince you thought it adviſeable to rob the Nuke 
hit. of Portland of his property, in order to ſtrengthen 
om, e intereſt of Lord Bute's ſon-in-law, before the laſt 
by, general election. Nullum tempus occurrit regi, was 
his den your boaſted motto, and the ery of all your 
de MW hungry partiſans. Now, it ſeems, a grant of Charles 
the Second to one of his baſtards is to be held ſacred 
and inviolable! It muſt not be queſtioned by the 
King's ſervants, nor ſubmitted to any interpretation 
but your own.—My Lord, this was not the language 
W jou held, when it ſuited you to inſult the memory of 
the glorious deliverer of England from that deteſted 
family, to which you are ſtill more nearly allied in 
principle than in blood. In the name of decency and 
common ſenſe, what are your Grace's merits, either 
vith King or miniſtry, that ſhould intitle you to aſ- 
ſume this domineering authority over both ?—Is it 
the fortunate conſanguinity you claim with the houſe 
of Stuart Is it the ſceret correſpondence you have 


>nta 
the 
thoſe 


eceſ- 


aſiduous aſſiſtance of your cream coloured paraſite? — 
could not your gallantry find ſufficient employment 


indquired the tender friendſhip of Lord Barrington? Or 


ittedW3 it only that wonderful ſympathy of manners, which 


y theſÞiblilts between your Grace and one of your ſupe- 


man | riors, 


THERE has been a ſtrange alteration 12 your doe- 


tor ſo many years carried on with Lord Bute, by the 


or him, in thoſe gentle offices by which: he firſt ac- 
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riors, and does ſo much honour to you both ?—Isg the 
union of Blifil and Bak George no longer | 
romance? From whatever origin your influence i ; 
this country ariſes, it is 4 pheenothenon in the hiſtor 
of iwman virtue and underſtanding. —Good men ca 
hardly believe the fact. Wiſe men are unable td 
account for it. Religious men find exerciſe for thei 
faith, and make it the laſt effort of their piety, not td; 
repine againſt Providence; 
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LETTER LVIII. 
| F 
ADDRESSED TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON; 


GENTLEMEN, goth September, 1771 


I F you alone were toncerned in the even 
of the preſent election of a chief magiſtrate of th 
metropolis, it would be the higheſt preſumption in 
ſtranger, to attempt to influence your choice, or eve! 
to offer you his opinion. But the ſituation of publil 
affairs has arinexed an extraordinary importance t 
your reſolutions. You cannot, in the choice of you 
magiſtrate, determine for yourſelves only. You : 


going to determine — a point, in which eve 
memb 
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member bf the community is intereſted, I will not 
kruple” to ſay, that the very being of that law, of 


tat right, of that conſtitution, for which we have 


ken lo long contending, is now at ſtake, They, 
who would enſnare your judgment, tell you, it is a 
anmon, ordinary cale, and to be decided by ordinary 
necedent and practice. They artfully conclude, 


im moderate peaceable times, to times which are 


ut moderate, and which ought not to be peaceable. — 
While they ſolicit your favour, they inſiſt «pon a 
we of rotation; which excludes all idea of election. 
LET me be honoured with a fey minutes of your 
ztention,—T he queſtion, to tee who mean fairly ts 
tte liberty of the people {wwiich we all profeſs to have 


Wi view), lies with a very narrow compaſs. Do 


jou mean to w©cert that juſt and honourable ſyſtem 
> meaſures which you have hitherto purſued, in 
es of obtaining from parliament or from the crown, 


W: full redreſs of paſt grievances, and a ſecurity for 


tie future? — Do you think the caule deſperate, and 
ill you declare, that you think ſo to the whole peo- 
le of England If this be your meaning and opi- 
nien, you will act conſeſtently with it, in chooſing 
Mr. Naſh.—-I profeſs to be unacquainted with his 
tirate character. But he has acted as a magiſtrate, 
48 4 public man,—As ſuch I ſpeak of him, !] fee 
lis name in a proteſt againſt one of your remon- 
races to the crown. —He has done every thing in 
lis power to deſtroy the freedom of popular elections 
the city by publiſhing the poll upon a former occa- 
Not. Ih; 0 ſion; 
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ſion ; and I know, in general, that he has diſtinguiſh. do meet t 


ed himſelf, by {lighting and thwarting all thoſe public they fort 
meaſures, which you have engaged in with the greatetMWl Have 
warmth, and hitherto thought moſt worthy of you W fortunes 
approbation.—From his paſt conduct, what concluſon proftitute 
will you draw, but that he will act the ſame part aff be anſwe 
Lord Mayor, which he has invariably acted as Alder Forgive 
man and Sheriff ? He cannot alter his conduct, with correct it 
cut confeſſing that he never acted upon principle of thc langu 
any kind.— I ſhould be ſorry to injure the character o 
a man, who perhaps may he honeſt in his intention 
by ſuppoling it Z«/ible, that he can ever concur wit! 
you in any political meaſure, or opinion. 
Ir, on the other hand, vou mean to perſevere 
thoſe reiolutions for the public good, which, thoug 
not always ſucceſstul, are always houourable, you 
choice will naturally incline to thoſe men, wh 
(whatever they be in other reſpects), are molt li.) 
to co-operate with you in the great purpoſes whic! 1 
you are determined not to relinquiſh :— The queſtio 
is not, of what metal your inſtruments are made, hy 
whether they are adapted to the work you bave | s R, 
kand The honours of the city, 7: theſe times, a: 
improperly, becauſe excluſively, called a rewwar, 
You mean not merely to pay, but to empiey.— aA the unhap 
Mr. Croſby and Mr. Sawbridge likely to execute tf friends o 
extraordinary, as well as the ordinary duties of La omer. J 
Mayor? — Will they grant you common halls wh diminutic 
it ſhall be neceſſary ?— Will they go up with remalf it, as by 
firances to the King ?—Have they firmneſs enoug which eve 
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to meet the fury of a venal houſe of commons? Have 
they fortitude enough not to ſhrink at impriſonment ? 
—Have they ſpirit enough to hazard their lives and 
fortunes in a conteſt, if it ſhould be neceſſar y, with a 
ſroſtituted legiſlature ?—If theſe queſtions can fairly 
be anſwered in the affirmative, your choice is made, 
Forgive this paſſionate langvage,-I am unable to 
correct it. The ſubject comes home to us all.----It is 
thc language of my heart, 


JUNIUS, 


LETTER L1X. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 

SIR, 5th October, 1771. 
N O man laments, more ſincerely than ] do, 
the unhappy differences, which have ariſen among the 
friends of the people, and divided them from each 
other, The cauſe undoubtedly ſuffers, as well by the 
diminution of that ſtrength, which union carries with 
it, as by the ſeparate Joſs of perſonal reputation, 
which every man ſuttains, when his character and con- 
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256 | : 
duct are frequently held forth in odious or contempti, - 


Theſe differences are only advan. 


ble colours. 


tageous to the common «enemy of the country,---The' 
hearty friends of the cauſe are provoked and diſguſted, 


-The lukewarm advocate avails himſelf of any pre. 


tence to relapſe into that indolent indifference about 
every thing that ought to intereſt an Engliſhman, ſo 


unjuſtly dignified with the title of moderation.---The 
falſe, inſidious partiſan, who creates or foments the 


diſorder, ſees the fruit of his diſhoneſt induſtry ripen} 


beyond his hopes, and rejoices in the promile of 2 
banquet, only delicious to ſuch an appetite as his own, 
---It is time for thoſe, who really mean the Cauſe and 
the People, who have no view to private advantage, 
and who have virtue enough to prefer the genera] good 
of the community to the gratification of perſonal 


animoſities,---it js time for ſuch men to interpoſe, — 


Let us try whether theſe fatal diflentions may not 
yet be reconciled ; or, if that be impracticable, let us 
guard at leaſt againſt the worſt effects of diviſion, and 
endexvour to perſuade theſe furious partiſans, if they 
will not conſent to draw together, to be ſeparately uſe- 
ful to that cauſe, which they all pretend to be attached 
to.-— Honour and honeſty muſt not be renounced, 
although a thouſand modes of right and wrong were to 
occupy the degrees of morality between Zeno and 
Epicurus. The fundamental principles of Chhriſtian— 


ity may ſtill be preſerved, though every zealous ſectarj 
adheres to his own cxcluſive doctrine, and pious Ec- 
clefiaftics make it part of their religion to perſecute 
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one another. The civil conſtitution too, that legal 
liberty, that general creed, which every Engliſhman 
rrofelſes, may {till be ſupported, though Wilkes, and 
Horne, and Townſend, and Sawbridge, ſhould obſti- 
nately refuſe to communicate, and even if the fathers 
of the church, if Savil, Richmond, Camden, Rock- 
i1gham, and Chatham, ſhould diſagree in the cere- 
monies of their political worſhip, and even in-the in- 
terpretation of twenty texts in Magna Charta.— 1 
ſpeak to the people as one of the people. Let us 
employ theſe men in whatever departments their vari- 
ous abilities are beſt ſuited to, and as much to the ad- 
vantage of the common cauſe, as their different incli- 
nations will permit. They cannot ſerve 6, without 
eſlentially ſerving themſelves. | 

Is Mr. Naſh be elected, he will hardly venture, 
after ſo recent a mark of the perſonal eſteem of his 
ſcllow- citizens, to declare himſelf immediately a 
courtier. The ſpirit and activity of the Sheriffs will, 
[ hope, be ſufficient to counteract any ſmiſter inten- 
tions of the Lord Mayor. In collifion with heir vir- 
tue, perhaps he may rake fire. 

IT is not neceſſary to exact from Mr. Wilkes the 
rirtues of a Stoic. They were inconſiſtent with them- 
ſchres, who, almoſt at the ſame moment, repreſented 
tim as the baſeſt of mankind, yet ſeemed to expect 
from him ſuch inſtances of fortitude and ſelf-denial, as 
would do honour to an apoſtle. It is not, however, 
flattery to ſay, that he is obſtinate, intrepid, and fer- 
tile in expedients.— That he bas no Poſſible reſources 

| O 3 but 
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but in the public favour, is, in my judgment, a con 


158 
ſiderable recommendation of him. 


predicament. 


To Mr. Wilkes there is no acceſs. 


be miſled by paſſion or imprudence, I think he cannutf 
be guilty of a deliberate treachery to the public. 


The favour of his country conſtitutes the ſhield, 
which defends him againſt a thouſand daggers, De- 
{ertion would diſarm him. | | 

I can more readily admire the liberal ſpirit and 
integrity, than the found judgment of any man, who 
prefers a republican form of government, in this c 
any other empire of equal extent, to a monarchy . 
qualified and limited as ours. I am convinced, thit 
neither is it in theory the wiſeſt ſyitem of govern- 
ment, nor practicable in this country. 
I hope the Engliſh conſtitution will for ever preſerve 
its original monarchical form, I would have the man- 
ners of the people purely and ſtrictly republican, 
J do not mean the licentious ſpirit of anarchy and 
riot.— I mean a general attachment to the common 
weal, diftin& from any partial attachment to perſons 
or families ;—an implicit ſubmifſion to the laws only, 
and an affection to the magittrate, proportioned to the 
integrity and wiſdom, with which he diitributes juſ- 
tice to his people, and adminiſters their affairs. The 
preſent habit of our political body, appears to me the 
very reverſe ot wiat it ought to be, The form of the 
| conſtitution 


I with that every 
man, who pretended to popularity, were in the ſam 
I wiſh that a retreat to St. James's 
were not ſo eaſy and open, as Patriots haye found it. 
However he mayſ 
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conſtitution leans rather more than enough to the po- 
pular branch; while, in effect, the manners of the 
xople (of thoſe at leaſt who are likely to take a lead in 
the country) incline too generally to a dependance 
won the crown. The real friends of arbitrary power 


combine the facts, and are not inconſiſtent with their 


principles, when they ſtrenuouſly ſupport the unwar- 
rintable privileges aſſumed by the Houſe of Com- 
ons. In theſe circumſtances, it were much to be 
lfired, that we had many ſuch men as Mr. Saw- 
bridge to repreſent us in parliament, —I ſpeak from 


common report and opinion only, when I impute to 


lim a ſpeculative predilection in favour of a republic, 
In the perſonal conduct and manners of the man, I 
cannot be miſtaken. He has ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed 
of that republican firmneſs, which the times require, 
Ad by which an Engliſh gentleman may be as uſe- 
tus and as honourably diſtinguiſhed, as any citizen 
ancient Rome, of Athens, or Lacedzmon. 

IR. Townſend complains, that the public grati- 
tude has not been anſwerable to his deſerts. It is not 


biff ca to trage the artifices, which have ſuggeſted to 


am 4 language, ſo unworthy of his underttanding. 
A great man commands the affections of the people. 
A prudent man does not complain when he has loſt 
tem. Yet they are far from being loſt to Mr. 
Townſend, He has treated our opinion a little too 
zvralicrly. A young man is apt to rely too confi- 
certly-upon himſelf, to be as attentive to his miſtreſs, 
£2 pojite and paſſionate lover ought to be, Perhaps 


he 
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he found her at firſt too eaſy a conqueſt. Vet, 1 wifes, of 
fancy, ſlie will be ready to receive him, whenever hef temporar) 
thinks proper to renew his addrefies. With all his ta. w 
youth, his ſpirit, and his appearance, it would bei tte imp 
indecent in the lady to ſolicit his return. W mublic af 

I HAVE too much reſpe& for the abilities of Mr. WM ,.ne& x 
Horne, to flatter myſeif that theſe gentlemen willM,oul4 def 
ever be cordially re- united. It is not, however, un- hund or f 
reaſonable to expect, that each of them ſhould act his. comm 
ſeparate port, with honour and integrity to the pub. nucchaſe, 
lic. As for differences of opinion upon ſpeculatiy. 
queſtions, if we wait until they are reconciled, tl 
action of human affairs mult be ſuſpended for ever 
But neither are we to look for perfection in any one 
man, nor for agreement among many. When Lord 
Chatham affirms, that the authority of the Britiſh 
legiſlature is not ſupreme over the colonies, in the 
ſame ſenſe in which it is ſupreme over Great Britain; 
when Lord Camden ſuppoſes a neceſſity (which the 
King is to judge of), and, founded upon that neceſ lief of + 
ſity, attributes to the crown a legal power (not given and c 
by the act itſelf) to ſuſpend the operation of an act off... Th 
the legiſlature, I liſten to them both with diffidence iſ he 
and reſpect, but without the ſmalleſt degree of con- eight, 1 
viction or aſſent. Vet, I doubt not, they delivered 
their real ſentiments, nor ought they to be haſtily 
condemned. I too have a claim to the candid inter- 
pretation of my country, when I acknowledge an 
involuntary, compulſive aſſent to one very unpopular 
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wifes, of providing for the ſafety of the ſtate, by g 
T ney temporary invaſion of the perſonal liberty of the ſub- 
| his ra. Would to God it were practicable to reconcile 
WY nete important objects, in every poſſible ſituation of 

| public affairs ! "0 regard the legal liberty of the 
Mr. n:ancſt man in Britain, as much as my own, and 
will would defend it with the ſame zeal. I know we muſt 
un- tend or fall together. But I never can doubt, that 
ct bis the community has a right to command, as well as to 
puv-Whurchaſe, the ſervice of its members. I ſe that right 
latirq dunded originally upon a neceſſity, which ſuperſedes 
l, thai argument. I ſee it eſtabliſhed by uſage immemo- 
ever rial, and admitted by more than a tacit aſſent of the 
y oe eoiliature, I conclude there is no remedy, in the 
LordWture of things, for the grievance complained. of ; 
itn, if there were, it. muſt long ſince have been re- 
n theWrcged. Though numberleſs opportunities haye pre- 
itain med themſelves, highly favourable to public liberty, 
ch theo ſucceſsful attempt has eyer been made for the 
nece!-Wlicf of the ſubje& in this article. Vet it has been 
given! and complained of, ever ſince England had a 
act of ry, The conditions, which conſtitute this right, 
uence uit be taken together. Separately, they have little 
t con- icht. It is not fair to argue, from any abuſe in 
livercdYF:: execution, to the illegality of the power ; much 
haſtily}; is a concluſion to be drawn from the navy to the 
 inter-Wrd ſervice. A ſeaman can never be employed but 
gainſt the enemies of his country. The only caſe in 
ach the King can have a right to arm his ſubjects 
general, is that of a foreign force being actually 
landed 
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landed upon our coaſt. Whenever that caſe happens nd Graft 
no true Engliſhman will enquire, whether the King" imneſs t 
right to compel him to defend his country be th Mansfield 
cuſtom of England, or a grant of the legiſlature -Who 2 
With regard to the preſs for ſeamen, it does no{)nsficld. 
follow that the ſymptoms may not be ſoſtened, a juries ? I 
though the diſtemper cannot be cured. Let bountid hged a 
be increaſed as far as the public purſe can ſuppot tht judge 
them. Still they have a limit; and when every real of 
ſonable expence is incurred, it will be found, in fad dict in 
that the ſpur of the preſs i is wanted to give operation grea 
to the bounty. Lord Mar 

UPoN the whole, I never had a doubt about tue great ſ 
ſtrict right of preſſing, until IJ heard that Lord Mani lere for 
field had applauded Lord Chatham for deliveri Chatham, 
ſomething like this doctrine in the houſe of lord" judges 
That conſideration ſtaggered me not a little. Bu doubt t. 
upon reflection, his conduct accounts naturally M? —1 


itſelf. He knew the doctrine was unpopular, made it th 
was eager to fix it upon the man, who is the f nine and 
object of his fear and deteſtation. The cunnii Ne court ol 

yer exiſte 


scotchman never ſpeaks truth without a fraudule 
deſign, In council, he generally affects to take 
moderate part, Beſides his natural timidity, it mak 


lo com} 
mormities, 


part of his political plan, never to be known to . whom 
commend violent meaſures. When the guards etary) is 
called forth to murder their fellow-fubje&s, it is nur of im 
by the oſtenſible advice of Lord Mansfield. Thypratton fa 
odious office, his prudence tells him, is better left Wu cauſe | 


fuch meu as Gower and Wcymouth, as Barringte 
989 a 
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nf Grafton. Lord Hillſborough wiſely confines his 

imnels to the diſtant Americans.—The deſigns of 
Ilnsfield are more ſubtle, more effectual, and ſecure. 
Who attacks the liberty of the preſs ? —Lord 
Mansfield ,—W ho invades the conſtitutional power of 
juies ?—Lord Mansfield. — What judge ever. chal- 
kiged a juryman, but Lord Mansfield ?—Who was 
tht judge, who, to ſave the King's brother, affirmed 
zman of the firſt rank and quality, who obtains a 
jadict in a ſuit for criminal converſation, is entitled 
v no greater damages than the meaneſt mechanic 
lord Mansfield. — Who is it makes commiſſioners of 
tic great ſeal ?=Lord Mansfield. — Who is it forms a 
tree for thoſe commiſſioners, deciding againſt Lord 
Chatham, and afterwards (finding himſelf oppoſed by 
tie judges) declares in parliament, that he never had 
doubt that the law was in direct oppoſition to that 
xe ?-Lord Mansficld. —Who is he, that has 
made it the ſtudy and practice of his lite, to under- 
nine and alter the whole ſyſtem of juriſprudence in 
e court of King's Bench ?—Lord Mansfield. There 
yer exiſted a man but himſeli, who anſwered exactly 
ſo complicated a deſcription. Compared to theſe 
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mak ormities, his original attachment to the Pretender 
to eo whom his deareſt brother was confidential ſe- 
ds Mretary) is a virtue of the firſt magnitude. But the 
t is our of impeachment will come, and neither he nor 


rafton ſhall eſcape me. Now let them make com- 
non cauſe againſt England and the houſe of Hanover. 
A Stuart 
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A Stuart and a * ſhould ſympathiſe with each Unting.— 
other. | confine p. 
| WHEN TI refer to ſignal inſtances of unpopular opiſ E 
nions delivered and maintained by men, who may wel (end: 
be ſuppoled to have no view but the public good, Id 4 es of 
not mean to renew the diſcuſſion of ſuch opinions, a 


Mould be forry to revive the dormant queſtions 0 
Stamp-ait, Corn-bill. or Preſs-wwarrant, I mea 
only to illuſtrate one uſeful propoſition,” which it i 
the intention of this paper to inculcate ;—That ay 
fhould not generally reject the friendſhip or ſervices ; 
any man, becauſe he differs from us in a particula 
opinion. Fhis will not appear a ſuperfluous cauticn 
if we obſerve the ordinary conduct of mankind, I 
public affairs, there is the leaſt chance of a perfes 
concurrence of ſentiment, or inclination. Yet ever 
man is able to contribute ſomething to the commo 
Rock, and no man's contribution ſhould be rejcRec 
If individuals have. no virtues, their vices may be 9 
uſe to us. F care not with what principle the ne 
born patriot is animated, if the meaſures he ſupport 
are beneficiat to the community. The nation is inte 
reſted in his conduct. His motives are his ow! 
The properties of a patriot are periſnable in the indi 
vidual, but there is a quick ſucceſſion of ſubjects 
and the breed is worth preſerving.— The ſpirit of th 
Americans may be an uſefnl example to us. Ou 
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rting.— I will not reje& a bill, which tends to 
afne parliamentary privilege within reaſonable 


eunds, though it ſhould be ſtolen from the houte of 
7 Op (wendiſh, and introduced by My. Onflow. The 


eact 


bo : tures of the infant are a proof of the deſcent, and 
Jadicate the noble birth from the baſeneſs of the 
. 


noption.— T willingly accept of a ſarcaſm from Colo- 
l Barre, or a ſimile from Mr. Burke. Even the 
lent vote of Mr. Calcraft is worth reckoning in a 
üriſion.— What though he riots in the plunder of the 
my, and has only determined to be a patriot, when 
could not be a peer? Let us profit by the aſſiſt- 
ce of ſuch men, while they are with us, and place 
bem, if it be poſſible, in the poſt of danger, to pre- 
ant deſertion. The wary Wedderburne, the pom- 
kus Suffolk never threw away the ſcabbard, nor ever 
ent upon a forlorn hope. They always treated the 
nz's ſervants as men, with whom, ſome time or 
ther, they might poſſibly be in friendſhip. When a 
un who ſtands forth for the public, has gone that 
9th, from which there is no practieable retreat, — 
den he has given that kind of perſonal offence, 
lich a pious monareh never pardons, I then begin 
think him in earneſt, and that he never will have 
calon to ſolicit the forgiveneſs of his country.— 
It inſtances of a determination ſo entire and unre- 
red are rarely met with. Let us take mankind 
they are, Let us diſtribute the virtues and abili- 
s of individuals, according to the offices they 
et, and when they quit the ſervice, let us endea- 
Vols II. —- vour 
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vour to ſupply their places with better men than will ;; theſe, 

have loſt. In this country, there are aiways candil ines it 

dates enough for popular favour. The temple 5 We of th 

Fame is the ſhorteſt paſſage to riches and preferment, WM {:nonſtr 
ABOVE all things, let me guard my countrymef ton. I: 

againſt the meanneſs and folly of accepting of a tr we pref 

fling or moderate compenſation for extraordinary ani jks tot 

eſſential injuries. Our enemies treat us, as the cun 

ning trader does the unſkiltul Indian. They magni 

their generoſity, when they give us baubles, of littl 

proportionate value, for ivory and gold. The ſam 

houſe of commons, who. robbed the conſtituent bo 

of their right of free election, who preſumed to mal 

a law under pretence of declaring it, who paid of 

good King's debts, without once enquiring how the 

were incurred ; who gave thanks for repeated murd: 


7 
committed at home, and for national infam*7 incurre 
abroad; who ſcreened Lord Mansfield; who imp! 
ſoned the magiſtrates of the metropolis, for allertnſ STR, 
the ſubject's right to the protection of the laws; wt 
eraſed a judicial record, and ordered all proceeding 
in a criminal ſuit to be ſuſpended ;—this very hou ef wilful 
of commons have graciouſly conſented, that their O 444 his! 
members may be compelled to pay their debts, a th par 
that conteſted elections ſhall for the future be dete atributec 
mined with ſome decent regard to the merits of t honds © 
caſe, The event of the ſuit is of no conſequence ¶ cho leem 
the crown. While parliaments are ſeptennial, t Lord Ca. 
purchaſe of the ſitting member or of the petition hat, in + 
makes but the difference of a day. Conceſſions, fu ze all u 
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; theſe, are of little moment to the ſum of things; 
mlels it be to prove, that the worſt of men are ſenſi- 
le of the injuries they have done us, and perhaps to 
lemonſtrate to us the imminent danger of our ſitua- 
ton. In the ſhipwreck of the ſtate, trifles float and 
we preſerved 3 while every thing folid and valuable 
laks to the bottom, and is loſt for ever. 


JUNIUS, 


N - 


LETTER LE 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER, 


4. | 15th October, 1771. 


1 AM convinced that Junius 1s incapable 
of wilfully miſrepreſenting any man's opinion, and 
that his inclination leads him to treat Lord Camden 
with particular candour and reſpect. The doctrine 
attributed to him by Junius, as far as it goes, corre- 
ſponds with that ſtated by your correſpondent Scævola, 
who leems to make a diſtinction without a difference, 
Lord Camden, it is agreed, did certainly maintain 
that, in the receſs of parliament, the King (by which 
we all mean the King in council, or the executive 

T power) 
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power) might ſuſpend the operation of un act of the# 
legiſlature; and he founded his doctrine upon a ſup- a 
po ed neceſſity, of which the King, in the firft in. 


lance, muſt be judge. 


do not exiſt. Thus far Junius, 


Bur, ſays Scævola, Lord Camden made parlia- 
ment, and not the King, judges of the neceſſity.— 
That parliament may review the acts of miniſters} 
is unqueſtionable; but there is a wide difference be. 


tween ſaying that the erown has 2 legal power, and, 
that miniſters may act at their peril, When we fay 
an act is illegal, we mean that it is forbidden by : 
joint reſolution of the three eftates. How a ſubſe. 
quent reſolution of two of thoſe branches can make it 


legal ab initio, will require explanation, If it could, 


the conſequence would be truly dreadful, eſpecially 
in theſe times. There is no act of arbitrary power, 
which the King might not attribute to zeceſſity, and 
fer which he would not be ſecure of obtaining the 
approbation of his proſtituted lords and commons, 
If Lord Camden admits that the ſubſequent ſanction 
of parliament was neceſſary to make the proclamation 
lecal, why did he fo obſtinately oppoſe the bill, 
which was ſoon after brought in, for indemnifying all 
thoſe perſons, who had acted under it If that bil 
had not been paſſed, I am ready to maintain, in direct 
contradiction to Lord Camden's doctrine (taken as 
Sczvola ſtates it), that a litigious exporter of com, 
who had ſuffered in his property in conſequence of 
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The lords and commons 
cannot be judges of it in the firſt inſtance, for they 
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the proclamation, might have laid his action againſt 
e cuſtom- houſe officers, and would infallibly have 
recovered damages, No jury could refuſe them ; and 
if I, who am by no means litigious, had been fo 
injured, I would aſſuredly have inſtituted a ſuit in 
Weſtminſter-hall, on purpoſe to try the queſtion of 
richt, I would have done it upon a principle of 
defance of the pretended power of either or both 
houſes to make declarations inconſiſtent with law, 
ind J have no doubt, that, with an act of parliament 
of my fide, I ſhould have been too ſtrong for them 
all. This is the way, in which an Engliſhman ſhould 
ſpeak and act, and not ſuffer dangerous precedents 
to be eſtabliſhed, becauſe the circumſtances are fa- 
yourable or palliating. 

Wirn regard to Lord Canien, the truth is, 
that he inadvertently over-ſhot himſelf, as appears 
painly by that unguarded mention of a tyranny of 
firty days, which I myſelf heard. Inſtead of affert- 
ing that the proclamation was legal, he ſhould have 
Rid, „ My lords, I know the proclamation was 
« illegal, but I adviſed it becauſe it was indiſpen- 
© ſably neceſſary to ſave the kingdom from famine, 
„and I ſubmit myſelf to the juſtice and mercy of 
© my country.“ 

SUCH language as this would have been manly, 
rational, and conſiſtent ;—not unfit for a lawyer, and 
erery way worthy of a great man, 
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P. 8. Ir Scævola ſhould think proper to write 
again upon this ſubject, I beg of him to give me a | 
direct anſwer, that is, a plain affirmative or negative, | 
to the following queſtions: — In the interval between 
the publiſhing ſuch a proclamation (or order of coun. | 
cil) as that in queſtion, and its receiving the ſanction 


of the two houſes, of what nature is it—is it legal or 


illegal; or is it neither one nor the other ?—TI mean to 
be candid, and will point out to him the conſequence} 
of his anſwer either way. If it be legal, it wants no 
farther ſanction.—If it be illegal, the ſubjeR is not 
bound to obey it, conſeqently it is a uſeleſs, nugatory 


act, even as to its declared purpoſe. Before the meet- 
ing of parliament, the whole miſchief, which it means 
to prevent, will have been completed. 


— 


* 


LETTER j IL, 
TO 2 EN O. 


5 1 R, 17th OF, 1771. 


| Tu E ſophiſtry of your letter in defence of 
Lord Mansfield is adapted to the character you defend, 
But Lord Mansfield is a man of form, and ſeldom in 
his behaviour tranſgreſſes the rules of decorum. I ſhall 
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mitate his lordſhip's good manners, and leave you in 
the full poſſeſſion of his principles. I will not call you 
lar, jeſuit, or villain z but, with all the 5 
imaginable, perhaps I may prove you fo. | 

LIKE other fair leaders in Lord Mansfield's ſchool 
of juſtice, you anſwer Junins by miſquoting his words, 
ud miſtating his propoſitions. If I am candid enough 
to admit that this is the very logic taught at St.Omer's, 
you will readily allow that it is the conſtant practice in 
tie court of King's Bench—Junjus does not ſay, that 
he never had a doubt about the ſtrict right of preſſing, 
till he kueav Lord Mansfield was of the ſame opinion. 
His words are, until be heard that Lord Mansfield had 
applauded Lord Chatham for maintaining that doctrine 
'n the houſe of lords. It was not the accidental con- 
currence of Lord Mansſield's opinion, but the ſuſpi- 
cious applauſe given by a cunning Scotchman to the 
man he deteſts, that raiſed and juſtified a doubt in the 
mind of Junius. The queſtion is not, whether Lord 
Mansfield be a man of learning and abilities (which 
Junius has never diſputed), but whether or no he abuſes 
and miſapplies his talents, 

Juxzus did 294 ſay that Lord Mansfield had ad- 
viſed the calling out the guards, On the contrary, his 
plain meaning is, that he left that odious office to men 
l:{s cunning than himſelf.—Whether Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine concerning libels be or be not an attack upon 
the liberty of the preſs, is a queſtion, which the pub- 


ic in general are very well able to determine. I ſhalt 


fat enter into it at preſent, Nor do I think it nec eſſary 
£0 
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to ſay much to a man, who had the daring confidenc : 


to ſay to a jury, Gentlemen, you are to bring in 4 
„ verdict guilty or act guilty, but whether the detendan 1 


ce be guilty or innocent is not matter for your con 3 


< ſideration.”” Cloath it in what language you wills 
this is the ſum total of Lord Mansficld's doctrine, If 
not, let Zeno ſhew us the difference. ; 


Bur it ſeems, the liberty of the preſs may be abuſed] =. 
Fo e impude: 
and the abuſe of a valuable privilege is the certain ; 


means to loſe it. The firſt I admit,—but let the abu 
be ſubmitted to a jury, a ſufficient, and indeed the on 


preſs. The ſecond, I flatly deny. 


4 loſe it.” Tf it were, the Engliſh nation would have 


few privileges left, for where is the privilege that hag 
not, at one time or other, been abuſed by individuals,” | 
But it is falſe in reaſon and equity, that particular 


abuſes ſhould produce a general forfeiture. Shall tlic? 


Cit, 


feſs myſelf obliged to him. The liberty of the preſs 00 
after all, a valuable privilege. I agree with him molt? : 


heartily, and will defend it againſt him. a 


You aſk me, what juryman was challenged b 15 
Lo rah 


Lord Nlans 
When his n 
the cler k to 
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what all me 
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aa moral © 
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community be deprived of the protection of the laws e. 
becauſe there are robbers and murderers ?—Shall the ET | 
community be puniſhed, becauſe individuals have of. 
fended > Lord Mansfield ſays fo, conſiſtently enougl Me; 
with his principles; but I wonder to find him fo expli- "3s ophiſt 
Vet, for one conceſſion, however extorted, I con- 5 P 
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lud Xlansfield? I tell yon, his name was Benſon. 
When his name was called, Lord Mansfield ordered 
he clerk to paſs him by. As for his reaſons, you may 
himſelf, for he aſſigned none. But I can tell you 
what all men thought of it. This Benſon had been 


I :tatory upon a former jury, and would not accept 


{ the law as delivered by Lord Mansfield; but had 


Ii impudence to pretend to think for himſelf. - But 
, it ſcems, honeſt Zeno, know nothing of the mat- 
J::' You never read Junius's letter to your patron ! 
Jiou never heard of the intended inftructions from the 
Icy to impeach Lord Mansfield !—You never heard by 
at dexterity of Mr. Paterſon that meaſure was pre- 
ented! How wonderfully ill ſome people are in- 


Niamed ! | 


Jux jus did never affirm that the crime, of ſeducing 


ie wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not the ſame, taken 


ua moral or religious view. What he afhrmed in 


Jentradict ion to the levelling principle ſo lately adopted 


Lord Mansfield was, that the damages ſhould be 
troportioned to the rank and fortune of the parties; and 
br this plain reaſon (admitted by every other judge 
tat ever ſat in Weſtminſter Hall); becauſe, what is a 
ompenſat ion or penalty to one man is none to another, 
The ſophiſtical diſtintion you attempt to draw be- 
uren the perion ixjured, and the perſon ixjuring, is 
Mansfield all over. If you can once eſtabliſh the pro- 
jhtion that the injured party is not entitled to re- 
ide large damages, it follows pretty plainly that the 


Iurty 5727 ing ſhould not be compelled to pay them; 


conſe. 
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by Lord Mansfield's doctrine. 
Nathan and David come naturally in aid of your pa 


tron's profeſſed ſyſtem of juriſprudence. He is fond q; 
introducing into the court of King's Bench any law tha l 
contradicts or excludes the common law of England 


whether it be canon, civil, jus gentium, or leviticah 
But, Sir, the Bible is the code of our religious faith 


not of our municipal juriſprudence; and though it wa 
the pleaſure of God to inflict a particular puniſhmeng 


upon David's crime (taken as a breach of his diving L 
commands), and to ſend his prophet to denounce it, ag 


Engliſh jury have nothing to do either with David + ö 
They conſider the crime, only as it is 4 


the prophet. 


breach of order, an injury to an individual, and an o 


tive rules of law, or by the practice of their anceſtors}! 
Upon the whole, the man, after God's own heart ig} 
much indebted to you for comparing him to the Dukg! 


of Cumberland. That his Royal. Highneſs may bg i 


the man after Lord Mansfield's own heart ſrems much 
more probable, and you, I think, Mr. Zeno, migh 
ſucceed tolerably well in the character of Nathan. The 
evil deity, the prophet, and the royal finner would bh 
very proper company for one another, 

You ſay Lord Mansfield did not make the com 
miſſioners of the Great Seal, and that he only adviſed 
the King to appoint. I believe Junius meant no morcy 
and the diſtinction is harcly worth diſputing. 


You ſay he did not deliver an opinion upon Lot! 
Chatham? 


conſequently the King's brother is effectually ſcreer I 
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Ibanam's appeal. — ] affirm that he did, directly in 
Iacur of the appeal. This is a point of fact, to be 
P amined by evidence only. But you aſſign no 
gon for his ſuppoſed filence, nor for his deſiring a 
| Yinference with the judges the day before. Was not 
id ? || Weſtminſter-hall convinced that he did it with a 
raly Ie to puzzle them with ſome perplexing queſtion, 
thy al in hopes of bringing ſome of them over to him? 
wal u ſay the commiſſioners were very capable of fram- 
en a decree for themſelves, By the fact, it only 
ing Jars, that they were capable of framing an illegal 
2" % which, J apprehend, is not much to the credit 
| of Fithcr of their learning or integrity. 
is Wi are both agreed that Lord Mansfield has in- 
b F:{ntly laboured to introduce new modes of proceed- 
ity g in the court where he preſides ; but you attribute 
LY: to an honeſt zeal in behalf of innocence oppreſſed by 
FF nibble and chicane. I ſay that he has introduced 
aao too; and removed the landmarks eſtabliſhed 
BY: former deciſions. I ſay that his view is to change 
ö court of common law into a court of equity, and to 
ing every thing within the arbitrium of a præto- 
in court. The public muſt determine between us. 
tut nov for his merits. Firft then, the eſtabliſhment 
che judges in their places for life (which you tell 
was adviſed by Lord Mansfield) was a conceſſion 
rerely to catch the people. It bore the appearance of 
royal bounty, but had nothing real in it. The 
ages were already for life, excepting in the caſe of 
i demifſe, Your boaſted bill only provides that it 
ſhall 
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mall not be in the power of the King's ſucceſſor $ 
remove them. At the beſt, therefore, it is only 1 
legacy, not a gift on the part of his preſent Majeſlſß 
ſince for himſelf, he gives up nothing. — That he di * 


oppoſe Lord Camden and Lord Northington upon tle EA 
proclamation againſt the exportation of corn, is mol 
true, and with great ability. With his talents, and taks 
IIR 
$1 Ng 


ing the right ſide of ſo clear a queſtion, it was impoſſib 
to ſpeak ill.— His motives are not fo easily penctrateq; 
They, who are acquainted withi the ſtate of politics 


2 


at that period, will judge of them ſomewhat dit jould not b 
ferently from Zeno. Of the popular bills, which ner read J 


preſſing 


you ſay he ſupported in the houſe of lords, the mog 
material is unqueſtionably that of Nr. Grenvihq; gument, 1 
tor deciding, conteſted elections. But: I fliould » r ſubject. 
glad to know upon what poſſible pretence any memba ning, you 
of the upper houſe could oppoſe ſuch a bill, after Wivecn tw 
had paſicd the houſe of commons: I do not preten@ ance to e: 
to know what ſhare he had in promoting the othę been oft 
two bills, but I am ready to give him allk-the credit queſtic 
you deſire. Still you will find that a whole life kes. BH 
deliberate iniquity is ill atoncd for by doing no were t 
and then a laudable action upon a mixed or doubtfuMſ rot the c 
principle.—If it be unworthy of him, thus unprateMWmplained 
fully treated, to labour any longer for the public, i Nences; b 
God's name, let him retire, His brother's patronſ ud, nor 
(whoie-health he once was anxious for) is dead, buf runſt them 
the ſon of that unfortunate prince ſurvires, and, "tary, th 
dare lay, will be ready to receive him. Winitted by 
PHILO JUNIUS, as given 
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4Y MN 

1 ; TO AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE OP 

* THE PEOPLE, 

ta bl | 

mo BAK 138th October, 1771. 
afe 


You do not treat Junius fairly. You 
ld not have condemned him ſo haſtily, if you had 


vii ment, is not qualified to ſpeak accurately upon 
dd fubje&. In anſwer to ſtrong facts and fair rea- 
bel ing, you produce nothing but a vague compariſon 


een two things, which have little or no reſem- 
ace to each other. General Warrants, it is true, 


cten@ | 
oth been often iſſued, but they had never been regu- 
reli queſtioned or reſiſted, until the caſe of Mr. 


; Mikes. He brought them to trial, and the moment 


ul not the cate of Preſs Warrants. They have been 
5 mplained of, queſtioned, and reſiſted in a thouſand 
ences; but till the legiſlature have never inter- 
id, nor has there ever been a formal deciſion 
inſt them in any of the ſuperior courts. On the 


Winitted by parliament, and there are judicial opi- 
8. Ws given in their favour, by judges of the firſt 
£124 Yor. II. * character. 


rread Judge Foſter's argument upon the legality 
{preſſing ſeamen. A man, who has not read that 


. 7 were tried, they were declared illegal. This 


Wtcary, they have been frequently recognized and 
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character. Under the various circumſtances, ſtated bi 
Junius, he has a right to conclude, for hinſelf, tha ? 
there is no remedy, If you have a. good one to pro 


poſe, you may depend upon the aſſiſtance and applauſ | 


LE! 


of Junius. The magiſtrate, who guards the libertz ö 
of the individual, deſerves to be commended. BU t 
let him remember, that it is alſo his duty to provid ” 
For; or at leaſt not to hazard the ſafety of the commu obſerve 
nity. If, in the caſe of a foreign war and the expel 2it. T. 
tation of an invaſion, you would rather keep your fle@adered a 
in harbour, than man it by preſſing ſramen, wh e rrer hear 
fuſe the bounty, T have done. ur. Benſo 
You talk of diſbanding the army with wonderfif l cbſerved tc 
eaſe and indifference. If a wiſer man held ſuch lau common v 
guage, I ſhould be apt to ſuſpect his ſincerity, | take to b 
As for keeping up a much greater number of ſeWknge. It 
men in time of peace, it is not to be done. You vii po aſſignec 
oppreſs the merchant, you will diſtreſs trade, and d but this mi 
ſtroy the nurſery of your ſeamen. He muſt be a nWciminal c. 
ſerable ſtateſman, who voluntarily, by the ſame fers are 
increaſes the public expence, and leſſens the means Mtce, at the 
ſupporting it, | 2d. Ji 
OO PHILO JUNIUS, Hd deftro; 
# lordſhip 
"an atta 
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LETTER LXIII. 


22d October, 1771, 


— 


| | A FRIEND of Junius deſires it may 
nl e obſerved (in anſwer to @ Barriſter at Law); 
fit. THar the fact of Lord Mansfield's having 
MM crdered a juryman to be paſſed by (which poor Zeno 
erer heard of) is now formally admitted. When 
Mr. Benſon's name was called, Lord Mansfield was 
cbſerved to fluſh in the face (a ſignal of guilt not un- 
ommon with him), and cried out, Paſs him by, This 
[take to be ſomething more than a peremptory chal- 
knge. It is an unlawful command, without any rea- 
iWon aſſigned. That the council did not reſiſt, is true 
but this might happen either from inadvertence, or a 
ciminal complaiſance to Lord Mansfield —Y ou Bar- 
ers are too apt to be civil to my Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice, at the expence of your clients. 
zd. JpNips did never ſay that Lord Mansfield 
US, bad deflroyed the liberty of the preſs. ** That his 
" lordſhip has /aboured to deftroy,—that his doctrine is 
" an attack upon the liberty of the preſs, — that it is 
an invaſion of the rights of juries,” —are the pro- 
potions maintained by Junius. His opponents never 
aſwer him in point, for they never * him _y 
upon his own ground. | 
zd, LoRxD Mansfield's policy, in endeavouring to 
EI 2 ſcreen 
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ſcreen his unconſtitutional doctrines behind an act 1 wiſe j udę 
the legiſlature, is eaſily underſtood. Let every Eng J Our adver 
liſhman ftand upon his guard :—the right of juries t ef proving 
return a general verdict, in all caſes whatſover, is I il him. 
part of our conſtitution. It ſtands in no need of I Vhen Lo 
bill, either enacting or declaratory, to confirm it. E changing 

4th. W1TH regard to the Groſvenor cauſe, it 1 he will ha 
pleaſant to obſerve that the doctrine attributed bi | * 977#s 
Junius to Lord Mansfield, is admitted by Zeno, and vither ab 
directly defended. The Barriſter has not the aur sth. 
ance to deny it flatly; but he evades the charge and 7 hm's 9 
ſoftens the doctrine by ſuch poor, contemptible quibd 10 300 ſec 
bles, as cannot impoſe upon the meaneſt under FF wintellig 
ſtanding. J © againſt 

sth. THE quantity of buſineſs in the court of * decided 
King's Bench proves nothing but the litigious pi ef 1 well { 
the people, ariſing from the great increaſe of weallf Y tis hor 
and commerce. Theſe, however, are now upon the | * as the 
cline, and will ſoon leave nothing but law ſuits bel if queſtio 
hind them. When Junius affirms that Lord Mans Chatha 
field has laboured to alter the ſyſtem of juriſprudence out of 
in the court where his lordſhip prefides, he ſpeaks 6 took tl 
thoſe, who are able to look a little farther than th favour: 
vulgar. Beſides that the multitude are eaſily deceiveq; o cui 
by the impoſing names of equity and ſubſtantial juſtice dr, 85h 


it does not follow that a judge, who introduces intq 
his court new modes of proceeding, and new princi. 
ples of law, intends, in every inſtance, to decide un 
juſtly. Why ſhould he, where he has no intereſt ?4 
We ſay that Lord Mansfield is a bad mar, ard 4 


warls 
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I wiſe judge; but we do not ſay that he is a mere devil, 
or adverfaries would fain reduce us to the difficulty 


2 I proving too much. — This artifice, however, ſhall not 
10 nail him. The truth of the matter is plainly this. 


when Lord Mansfield has ſucceeded in his ſcheme of 
q changing a court of common law to a court of equity, 
i 1 te will have it in his power to do injuſtice, whenever 
bf | {thinks proper, This, though a wicked purpoſe, Is 
and either abſurd nor unattainable. 
6th. THE laſt paragraph, relative to Lord Chat- 
um's cauſe cannot oe anſwered. It partly refers to facts, 
cf too ſecret a nature to be aſcertained, and partly is 
mintelligible. Upon one point, the cauie is decided 
Lagainſt Lord Chatham. — Upon another point, it is 
decided for him. —Both the Jaa and the language 
e well ſuited to a Barriſter If I have any guets 
7 u this honeſt gentleman's meaning, it is, that, where- 
Las the commiſſioners of the Great Seal ſaw the 
IF © queſtion in a point of view unfavourable ta Lord 
Chatham, and decreed accordingly, Lord Mans field, 
IF © out of ſheer love and kindneſs to Lord Chatham, 
took the pains to place it in a point of view more 
* favourable to the appellant.**—Credat Fudeus Apella. 
mw 80 curisus an aſſertion would ſtagger the faith of 
ice Mr. Sylva. 
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LETTER 


queſtion © 
if Englai 
tue that 
port of a 
ingle qu 


y Y E are deſired to make the followings : | 
declaration, in behalf of Junius, upon three material I 
points, on which his opinion has been miſtaken, of? 
miſrepreſented. z 
1ſt. Ju Ntrus conſiders the right of taxing the coll 1 puhlic da 
nies, by an act of the Britiſh Legiſlature, as a ſpecula- that prof 
tive right merely, never to be exerted, nor ever to be Naciſe of 
renounced. To his judgment it appears plain, © Thatf ud his fa 
e the general reaſonings, which were employed againſtÞ tine of 


«© that power, went directly to our whole legiſlativ S made of 
right; and that one part of it could not be yielded \:ce/ity | 
& to ſuch arguments, without a virtual ſurrender off is 0, it c 
6c all the reſt. | b all poſetie 
zd. Tuar, with regard to preſs- Warrants, his ry of 5 
argument ſhould be taken in his own words, and an- weefary, 
ſwered ſtrictly ;—that compariſons may-ſometimes il- ex better 


tuned by 
it will 9 


luſtrate, but prove nothing; and that, in this caſe, an 
appeal to the paſſions is unfair and unneceſſary. Junius 


; 
"Mp 
f 
| 
3 


feels and acknowledges the evil in the moſt expreſs power. 
terms, and will ſhew himſelf ready to concur in any, w object! 
rational plan, that may provide for the liberty of the, 

I con 


individual, without hazarding the ſafety of the com- 
munity. At the ſame time, he expects that the evil, 
tuch as it is, be not exaggerated or milrepreſcuted. 
{ Ing 


preſſed, it 
Could Go. 
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In general, it is not unjuſt: that, when the rich man 


tributes his wealth, the poor man ſhould ſerve the 


* tate in perion z—otherwiſe the latter contributes no- 
6 1 king to the defence of that law and conſtitution, from 
EF hich he demands ſafety and protection. 
ueſtion does not lye between rich and poor, The laws 
FT: England make no ſuch diſtinctions. 
we that the poor man is torn from the care and ſup- 
ort of a wife and family, helpleſs witkout him. The 
ingle queſtion is, whether the ſeaman,* in times of 


But the 


Neither 1s it 


mhlic danger, ſnall ſerve the merchant or the ſtate, in 
that profeſſion to which he was bred, and by the ex- 


ciſe of which alone he can honeſtly ſupport himſelf 


and his family. — General arguments againſt the doc- 
tine of recofity, and the dangerous uſe that may be 


made of it, are of no weight in this particular caſe. 


Neceſity includes the idea of inevitable. Whenever it 
is ſo, it creates a law, to which all tive laws, and 
all poſitive rights muſt give way. In this ſenſe the 
lery of ſhip-money by the King's warrant was not 
weary, becauſe the buſineſs might have been as well 
or better done by parliament. If the doctrine, main- 
tined by Junius, be confined within this limitation, 
it will go but very little way in ſupport of arbitrary 
That the King is to judge of the occaſion, is 
bo objection, unleſs we are told how it can poſſibly be 


power, 


I confine myſelf ſtrictly to ſeamen ;—if any others are 
preſſed, it is a groſs abuſe, which the migiſtrate can and 
would cortect. 


gthere 


70 
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otherwiſe. There are other inſtances, not leſs import 3 a gnce, an 
ant in the exerciſe, nor leſs dangerous in the abuſe, inf N veik, or 
which the conſtitution relies entirrly upon the King 3 vmſelf ?= 
judgment. The executive power proclaims war and lat he + 
peace, binds the nation by treaties, orders general em Ine houſe 
bargoes, and. impoſes quarantines, not to mention à Ich bills 
multitude. of prerogative writs, which, though liable 3 nons witt 
to the greateſt abuſes, were never diſputed, —=_# what r 
zd. IT has been urged, as a reproach. to Junius Yer was 
that he has not delivered. an opinion upon the GamgF1;d Pom 
Laws, and particularly the late Dog-a&f. But JuniugF; honeſt 
thinks he has much. greater reaſon to complain, that ant, in t 
he is never aſſiſted by thoſe, who are able to aſſiſt him Nuould hav 
and that almoſt the whole labour of the preſs is throw b xrty { Tl 
upon a ſingle hand, from which a diſcuſſion of everfTut Juniu 
public queſtion whatſoever is unreaſonably expected Ie this bac 
He is not paid for his labour, and certainly has a right Nad 2014 
to chooſe his employment. — As to the Game Lau IInius diſ 
he never ſcrupled to declare his opinion; that they are? 
a ſpecies of the Foreſt Laws ; that they are oppreſſive 
to the ſubject; and that the ſpirit of them is incompay 
tible with legal liberty :—that the penalties, impoſed 
by theſe laws, bear no proportion to the nature of the 
offence; that the mode of trial and the degree and kind 
of evidence neceſſary to convict, not only deprive the 
ſubject of all the benefits of a trial by jury, but are in 
themſelves too ſummary, and, to the laſt degree, arbi⸗ 
trary and oppreſſive. That, in particular, the late alte ; 
fo prevent dog-ſtealing, or killing game between fun tmen, y. 
and ſun, are diſtinguiſhed by their abſurdity, extrava i a cos 
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I ance, and pernicious tendency. If theſe terms are 
iff elk, or ambiguous, in what language can Junius ex- 
ntelf —It is no excuſe for Lord Mansfield to ſay 
at he happened to be abſent when theſe bills paſſed 
Ir houſe of lords. It was his duty to be preſent. 
och bills could never have paſſed the houſe of com- 
1 nons without his krowledge. But we very well know 
J what rule he regulates his attendance. When that 
Irder was made in the houſe of lords in the caſe of 
lord Pomfret, at which every Engliſhman ſhudders, 
iuß m honeſt Lord Mansfield found himſelf, by mere acci- 
EY, in the court of king's bench. —Otherwiſe, he 
Erould have done wonders in defence of law and pro- 
5 5 The pitiful evaſion is adapted to the character. 
z ut Junius will never juſtify himſelf, by the example 
Ir this bad man. The diſtinction between doing wrong, 
ud avoiding to do right, belongs to Lord Mansfield, 
ſunius diſclaims it. 
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LETT FSR LAT 
TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 


2d November, 1771. 


Ar the interceſſion of three of your coun- 
tymen, you have bailed a man, who, I preſume, is 
alo a Scotchman, and whom the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
Win had refuſed to bail. I do no mean to enter into an 
EX= 
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examination of the partial, ſiniſter motives of yo 
conduct; but, confining myſelf ſtrialy to the fact, 
affirm, that you have done that, which, by law, yo 3 
were not warranted to do. The thief was taken in the 
theft ;—the ſtolen goods were found upon him, and he 
made no defence. In theſe circumſtances (the truth 
of which. you dare not deny, becauſe it is of public 
notoriety), it could not ſtand indifferent whether hg 
was guilty or not, much leſs couid there be any pre 1 
ſumption of his innocence ; and, in theſe circumſtances}! 


} commo 
Inicle in 
Abe. 


I affirm, in contradiction. to YOU, LoR D Cui TO H 
JusTics MANSFIELD, that by the laws of England, ' 
he was. not bailable, If ever Mr. Eyre ſhould be 
brought to trial, we ſhall hear what you have to fag ] 
for yourſelf ; and I pledge myſelf, before God and mz : 
country, in proper time and place, to make good mi chen alme 
charge againſt you. ion of 
JUNIUS. feat of 8 
| Nite in 
(===> riumph ii 
N eerence t 
LETTER  LNTh - 1 
epreſſed a 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ft where 
ADVERTISER. uce, unlet 
vs of M 
gth November, 1771. PE! tea 
long with 
2 UNIUS engages to make good his charg bower, wi 
againſt Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield, ſome time beMituance, 


fore the meeting of parliament, in order that the hou 


: jzuNnivs, ft. $35 
. commons may, if they think proper, make it one 
Z nicle in the impeachment of the ſaid Lord Chief 


LET TEE LLEVIT 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 'GRAFTON, 


27th Nowember, 1771. 


IS, efeat of Sir James Lowther ; when good and bad men 
Mite in one common opinion of that baronet, and 
Iriumph in his diſtreſs, as if the event (without any 
rlcrence to vice or virtue) were intereſting to human 
ture, your Grace alone ſhould appear ſo miſerably 
fprefſed and afflicted ? In fuch univerſal joy, I know 
vt where you will look for a compliment of condol- 
uce, unleſs you appeal to the tender, ſympathic ſor- 
ys of Mr. Bradfhaw. That cream- coloured gentle- 
mn's tears, affecting as they are, carry conſolation 
long with them. He never weeps, but, like an April 
chargMower, with a lambent ray of ſunſhine upon his coun- 


ne beſſtance. From the feelings of honeſt men, upon this 
e houlf Joy« 


771. 


— 
at... 
* 


"RGA 


_ eſcaping it, even in the higheſt rank, to which t 
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joyful occaſion, I do not mean to draw any concluſd 
to your Grace. They naturally rejoice, when they i} 
a ſignal inftance of tyranny reſiſted with ſucceſs ;-- 
treachery expoſed to the deriſion the world ;—an it 
famous informer defeated, and an impudent robbe t haviour 
dragged to the public gibbet. — But, in the other cla i ug ſubſ 
of mankind, I own, I expected to meet the Duke Bm. It 
Grafton. Men, who have no regard for juſtice, n@þn:nted 
any ſenſe of honour, ſeem as heartily pleaſed an end Mi 
James Lowther's well deſerved puniſhment, as if it df 
not conſtitute an example againſt themſelves. The un . 
happy Baronet has no friends, even among thoſe w : There 
reſemble him. You, my Lord, are not reduced to WW ſeems 
deplorable a ſtate of derelition. Every villain in tiff As f 
kingdom is your friend; and, in compliment to ſud ")Y i. 
amity, I think you ſhould ſuffer your diſmal counts 1 1 
nance to clear up. Beſides, my Lord ] am a litt| 3 th 
anxious for the conſiſtency of your character. Ven 3 
violate your own rules of decorum, when you do nQW.noirs of 
inſult the man, whom you have betrayed. e follow 

THe divine juſtice of retribution ſeems now to hai reſpect: 
begun its progreſs. Deliberate treachery entails p rent poſi 
niſhment upon the traitor. There is no poſſibility « 


Jipily r 
bar bee: 
Il Luttr 
Padſhaw 


* 
— ——_— 


elors, as | 
jr the cur 
s a warn 
The pref 
ttely culttv; 
mily, with 
id friend ſh 
moſt unh: 
tends and 


conſent of ſociety can exalt the meaneſt and worſt q 
men. The forced, unnatural union of Luttrel!l : 
Middleſex was an omen of another unnatural union, b 
which indefeaſible infamy is attached to the houſe « 
Brunſwick. If one of thuſe acts was virtuous an 


honourable, the beſt of princes,. I thank God, 


happiſſſ you. 11. 
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7 BYppily rewarded for it by the other.—Your Grace, 
bas been ſaid, had ſome ſhare in recommending Colo- 
8 Luttrell to the King ;—or was it only the gentle 
aha,, who made himſelf anſwerable for My good 
haviour of his friend? An intimate connexion has 
| ; ng ſubſiſted between him and the worthy Lord Irn- 
Bm. It aroſe from © fortunate ſimilarity of principles, 
; mented by the conftant mediation of their common 
end Miſs Davis.“ 

Tx? 


There is a certain family in this country, on which pa- 
e ſcems to have entailed an hereditary baſencſs of diſpoſi- 
Win, As far as their hiſtory has been known, the ſon has 
ularly improved upon the vices of his father, and has 


o ſug ] OM ; 

od ken care to tranſmit them pure and undiminiſhed into the 

: lit ſom of his ſuceeſſor. In the ſenate, their abilities have 
1 


mfined them to thoſe humble, ſordid ſervices, in which the 
rengers of the miniſtry are uſually employed. But in the 
emoirs of private treachery, they ſtand firſt and unrivalled, 
ie following ſtory will ſerve to illuſtrate the character of 


to ha reſpectable family, and to convince the world that the 
ils plfcſ:nt poſſeſſor has as clear a title to the infamy of his an- 
lity Mors, as he has to their eflate. It deſerves to be recorded 
ch tHrthe curiofity of the fact, and ſhould be given to the pub- 
-orſt Misa warning to every honeſt member of ſociety, 5 


The preſent Lord, who is now in the decline of life, 
tely cultivated the acquaintance of a younger brother of a 
mily, with which he had lived in ſome degree of intimacy 
d triendſhip, The young man had long been the dupe of 
noſt unhappy attachment to a common proſtitute, His 
ends and relations foreſaw the conſequences of this con- 

Vor. II. R nexkion, 


family. —We have now a better reaſon than ever 


| ſerve a kingdom, Scotland will be a proper retreat faff 


| Teft undetermined, until the fon dhell arrive at his 
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YET, I confeſs, I ſhould be forry that the opprobri . n exped 


ous infamy of this match ſhould reach beyond th Ihre it t. 
dn for 
pray for the long life of the beſt of princes, and th dis flo gi 
welfare of his royal iure. —I will not mix any thin N which ye 
ominous with my prayers ; but Jet parliament loc ul circi 
to it. A Luttrell ſhall never ſueceed to the crown q A nothi 
England. It the hereditary virtues of the family de Wexceptir 
Ind old 
them. : gentle 
THe next is a moſt remarkable inſtance of ti te very 
goodneſs of Providence. The juſt law of retaliatiofipfion 
has at lat overtaken the little contemptible tyrant ¶ kid the 
the North. To this ſon-in-law of your deareſt frienfWoer.—" 
the Earl of Bute, you meant to transfer the Duke is ſucce! 
Portland's property; and you haftened the grant, with un ſpe 
7. ſnate 
nexion, and did every thing that depended upon them to ſa dery, is 
him from ruin, But he had a friend in his Lordſhip, who AND 
advice rendered ali their endeavours ĩneffectual. This hoalf heart inf 
letcher, not contented with the enjoyment of His friend p operat 
miſtreſs, was bafe enough to take advantage of che paſſiſ Do yo 
and folly of a young man, and perſuaded him to marry be [ ele 
He deſcended even to perform the office of father to 0 hed tes 

proſtitute, He gave her to his friend, who was on the poi bath! 
of leaving the kingdom, and the mext m_ lay wath oY 85 
Himſelf, | Hine, w 
Whether the depravity of the human Heart can prode doppinę 
any thing more baſe and deteſtable than his Faſt, multi tie rule 
&ed, the 


age and experience. rgative 


16686 
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- 1 n expedition unknown to the Treaſury, that he might | 
Ive it time enough to give a deciſive turn to the elec- 


1 ton for the county. The immediate conſequence of 
; | iis flagitious robbery was, that he loſt the election, 
iu vhich you meant to inſure to him, and with ſuch ſig- 


; x circumſtances of ſcorn, reproach, and inſult (to 
ey nothing of the general exultation of all parties), as, 


| 1 (excepting the King's brother-in-law, Col. Luttrell, 


Ind old Simon his father-in-law) hardly ever fell upon 
; 2 gentleman in this country. In the event, he loſes 
e very property, of which he thought he had gotten 


ratio peſſeſſion; and, after an expence, which would have 


nid the value of the land in queſtion twenty times | 
rer. The forms of villainy, you ſee, are neceſſary to 
is ſucceſs, Hereafter you will act with greater cir- 


ith canſpeAton, and not drive ſo directly to your object. 


o. ſnatch a grace, beyond the reach of common trea- 
Gery, is an exception, not a rule, 

AND now, my good Lord, does not your conſcious 
heart inform you, that the juſtice of retribution begins 
p operate, and that it may ſoon approach your perſon ? 
Do you think that Junius has renounced the Middle- 
kx ele&tion ?—Or that the King's timber ſhall be re- 
ed to the Royal Navy with impunity ?—Or that you 

I fall hear no more of the ſale of that patent to Mr. 
Eine, which you endeavoured to ſkreen by ſuddenly | 


u opping your proſecution of Samuel Vaughan, when 


Jade rule againſt him was made abſolute ? I believe, in- 
&ed, there never was ſuch an inſtance in all the hiſtory of 
begative — it ſhall not ſave you. The 

R 2 very 
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f very ſunſhine you live in is a prelude to your diſſol 1 the infl 
1 tion. When you are ripe, you ſhall be plucked. power 
Ul oY hover 
4 | JUNIUS. PF exercif 
"nt et 
if P. S. I BEG you will convey to our gracious maſtei 
| 0 my humble congratulations upon the glorious ſucceſ, 1 
ly | of peerages and penſions, ſo laviſhly diſtributed as th 
i Fewards of Iriſh virtue, : 
| | | L 
| | Ad 
$1 | | 
1 
i LETTER LXVIII. 


i | TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD» | cefence 
iy | the qui 
; | 217 January, 1771 ' the mer 

| Le repu 


I HAVE undertaken to prove that when tand de 
| at the interceſſion of three of your couutrymen, youll office, a 
bailed John Eyre, you did that, avhich by law yo England 
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1s” * y F 
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Thi 

| | | Were not warranted to do; and that a felon, under th nuch tc 
583 circumſtances, of being taken in the fact, with thi md quic 
1 | flolen goods upon him, and making no defence, is nd ts ſatisf; 
i [ bailable by the laws of England. Your learned adi you were 
1 vocates have interpreted this charge into a denial thai ready tel 


kde; ar 
Jour ow! 
ing eno\ 


| | 1 the court of King's Bench, or the judges of that cou 
during the vacation, have any greater authority to ba 
for criminal offences, than a juſtice of peace. Wit! 


t 
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de inſtance before me, I am ſuppoſed to queſtion your 
power of doing wrong; and to deny the exiſtence of a 

oer, at the ſame moment that J arraign the illegal 
US. FJ exerciſe of it. But the opinions of ſuch men, whether 
LY wilful in their malignity, or ſincere in their i Ignorance, 
maſtet be umworthy of my notice. You, Lord Mansfield, did 


ucceſi 


vt inderſtand me fo, and, I promiſe you, your cauſe _ 


ſſo] 


as OY requires an abler defence.— I am now to make good 
xy charge againſt you. However dull my argument, 
che ſubject of it is intereſting. I ſhall be honoured 

'F vith the attention of the pablic, and have a right to 

J {mand the attention of the legiſlature. Supported, 
1 am, by the whole body of the criminal law of 
England, F have no doubt of eſtabliſhing my charge. 
%, on your part, you ſhould have no plain, ſubftantial 
A eefenee, but ſhould endeavour to ſhelter yourſelf under 
cke quirk and evaſion of a practiſing lawyer, or under 
177% the mere, inſulting aſſertion of power without right, 
J tie reputation you pretend to is gone for ever you 

when bind degraded from the reſpe& and authority of your 
1, Voi dffice, and are no longer de jure Lord Chief Juſtice of 
4 300 England. This letter, my Lord, is addreſſed, not ſo 
der tha nuch to yen, as to the public. Learned as you are, 
ith tha rad quick in apprehenſion, few arguments are neceſſary 
is nol to ſatisfy you, that you have done that, which by law 
zed all jou were not warranted to do. Your conſcience al- 
ial thal ready tells you, that you have ſinned againſt know- 
t curl kdge; and that whatever defence you make contradicts 
to bailf jour own internal conviction. But other men are wit- 
Win ing enough to take the law upon truſt. They rely 
t R 3 uꝑon 
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194. LETTERS OF 1 
upon your authority, becauſe they are too indolen [+ polifive 
to ſearch for information; or, conceiving that these produce 
is ſome myſtery in the laws of their country, which 2d. 
lawyers only are qualified to explain, they di i King's 


truſt their judgment, and voluntarily renounce the} amine 
right of thinking for themſelves. With all the evi + which a 
dence of hiſtory before them, from Treſillian to Jeffe rm, t 
ries, from Jefferies to Mansfield, they will not believe} that diſc 
it poſſible that a learned judge can act in direct contra 4 ſpirit, 11 
diction to thoſe laws, which he is ſuppoſed to have by the v 
made the ſtudy of his life, and which he has ſworn ta fances, 
adminiſter faithfully, Superltition is certainly not the; whether 
c haracteriſtic of this age. Let ſome men are bigoted il is 

in gene! 


in politics, who are infidels in religion.— ] do not de- ; 
ſpair of making them aſtamed of their credulity, i bable c 


Tur charge I brought againſt you is — ud con 
terms guarded and well conſidered. They do not deny all-but-, 
the ſtrict power of the judges of the court of King's SY who by 
Bench to bail in caſes, not bailable by a Jullice of ol whatſce 
peace, nor repleviſable by the common writ, or ex} tien wh: 
officio by the Sheriff. I well knew the practice of t! the dence, 1 
court, and by what legal rules it ought to be directed. felony, 
But, far from meaning to ſoften or diminiſh the force the man 
of thoſe terms I have made uſe of, I now go beyond England 
them, and affirm; | race. 


iſt. THAT the ſuperior power of bailing for felony, I nere wi 
claimed by the court of King's Bench, is founded upon c:pricio! 
the opinion of lawyers, and the practice of the court; I rity I w 


— that the aſſent of the legiſlature to this power is fays,* 6 


merely negative; and that it is not ſupported by any 
poſitire 


1  JUNIUS, &c. 195 
| politive proviſion in any ſtatute whatſoever. —Tf it be, 
YT produce the ſtatute, 

g 2d. ADMITTING that the judges of the court of 
iſs King's Bench are veſted with a diſcretionary power to 


; 1 which a juſtice of peace is not permitted to conſider; I 
LY firm, that the judges, in the uſe and application of 
&Þ {at diſcretionary power, are as ſtrictly bound by the 
I birit, intent, and meaning, as the juſtice of peace is 
by the words of the legiſlature. Favourable circum- 
q fances, alleged before the judge, may juſtify a doubt 
whether the priſoner be guilty or not; and where the 
| guilt is doubtful, a preſumption of innocence ſhould, 
4 in general, be admitted. But, when any ſuch pro- 

bable circumſtances are alleged, they alter the ſtate 
led 1 5 and condition of the priſoner. He is no longer that 


deny f all-but-convifed felon, whom the law intends, and 


who by law is not bailable at all. If no circumſtances 
ice of whatſoever are alleged in his favour ;—if no allega- 
or e : tien whatfoever be made to leſſen the force of that evi- 
ff the dence, which the law annexes to a poſitive charge of 
ed} ſelony, and particularly to the fact of being taken with 
force the maner, I then ſay, that the Lord Chief Juſtice of 
ond England has no more right to bail him than a juitice of 

race. The diſcretion of an Engliſh judge is not of 
2007 mere will and pleaſure ;—it is not arbitrary ;—it is not 
upon capricious ;—but, as that great lawyer (whoſe autho- 
ourt ;| rity T wiſſi you reſpected half as much as I do) truly 
ver is ars, © Diſcretion, taken as it ought to be, is diſ- 


y anYy * 4 Int. 41. 66. 
ſitire 66 cexners 


tramine and judge of circumſtances and allegations, - 
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mutt give way, I deſire no better judge between 1 us than 
Lord Coke. 


RJ. 


goods upon him, is not bailable. 


his body within four walls. 


are to be juſtified by your own example. 


3d. I arrRu that, according to the obvious, in- 


ee ee eee 


15 


diſputable meaning of the legiſlature, repeatedly ex- 
preſſed, a perſon poſitively charged with felomozfly ; 
Healing, and taken in flagrante delicto, with the ſtolen | 
The law conſiders | 
him as differing in nothing from a conwict, bur in the 
form of conviction, and (whatever a corrupt judge may | 
do) will accept of no ſecurity, but the confinement of Nuactly : 
I know it has been in 
alleged in your favour, that you have often bailed } 
tor murders, rapes, and other manifeſt crimes. With- 
out queſtioning the fact, I ſhall not admit that yo 
If that were 


a pra- 


« cernere per legem quid fit juſtum. If it be not di. 4 rote 


& re&ed by the right line of the law, it is a crooked © 


* cord, and appeareth to be unlawful.” If diſcretion E | ſuffer 


were arbitrary in the judge, he might introduce what |: 
ever novelties he thought proper; but, ſays Lord Noe th 
Coke, „ Novelties, without warrant of precedents, | 


<< are not to be allowed; ſome certain rules are to be I queſtic 


e followed ;—2ricquid judicis authoritati ſubjicitur, 
ce zowitati non ſubjicitur;”” and this ſounddoctrine is ap- . roſeſſio 
plied to the Star chamber, a court confeſſedly arbitrary. # Rate port 
If you will abide by the authority of this great man, ually 1 
you thall have the advantage of his opinion, wherever it I criminat 


appears to favour you. Excepting the plain, expreſs f underſta. 


meaning of the legiſlature, to which all private opinions | 


jou mig 
gzument, 
quire A 1 
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protection to you, where is the crime that, as a judge, 
ou might not now ſecurely commit? But neither thall 
| ſuffer myſelf to be drawn aſide from my preſent ar- 
zument, nor you to profit by your own wrong.—To 
prove the meaning and intent of the legiſlature, will re- 
quire a minute and tedious deduftion. To inveſtigate 
zqueſtion of law demands ſome labour and attention, 
though very little genius or ſagacity. As a practical 
poteſſion, the ſtudy of the law requires but a mode- 
nte portion of abilities. The learning of a pleader is 
uwally upon a level with his integrity. The indiſ- 
criminate defence of right and wrong contracts the 
mderſtanding, while it corrupts the heart. Subtlety 
s ſoon miſtaken for wiſdom, and impunity for virtue. 
f there be any inſtances upon record, as ſome there 
we, undoubtedly, of genius and morality united in a 
pwyer, they are diſtinguiſhed by their ſingularity, and 
operate as exceptions. 


I MUST ſolicit the patience of my readers. This 
J no light matter; nor is it any more ſuſceptible of or- 
ment, than the condutt of Lord Mansfield is capable 


Ic aggravation, 


As the law of bail, in IF of felony, has been 


aactly aſcertained by acts of the legiſlature, it is at 
Ineſent of little conſequence to enquire how it ſtood at 
tommon law, before the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. And 
dit is worth the reader's attention to obſerve, hove 


warly, in the ideas of our anceſtors, the circum- 
tence of being taken avith the maner approached to 


the 
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the conviction of the felon.“ It © fixed the authori 0 . 
< tative ſtamp of veriſimilitude upon the accuſation ;# 155 
« and, by the common law, when a thief was taken 
« evith the maner (that is, with the thing ſtolen upon 
« him, in manu) he might, ſo detected, in flagrante de 
tc licto, be brought into court, arraigned and tried) 
ce avithout indictment; as, by the Daniſh law, he mig! 
4e be taken and hanged vpon the ſpot, without aceuſa. 
« tion or trial.“ It will ſoon appear that our ftatutt 
law, in this behalf, tho' leſs ſummary in point of pr 
ceeding, is directed by the ſame ſpirit. In one in 
ſtance, the very form is adhered to. In offences re 


lating to the foreſt, if a man was taken with vert, « 1 6 l 

veniſon, f it was declared to be equivalent to indift B 0 

ment. To enable the reader to judge for himſelf, 5 T 

ſhall Rate, in due order, the ſeveral ſtatutes relative B * 

bail in criminal caſes, or as much of them as may 

$ ES f — of Weſt 

material to the point in queſtion, omitting ſuperfſuot 1 
words. If I miſrepreſent, or do not quote with fide 0 

Ee e othe 

lity, it will not be difficult to detect me. 3 

I Tux ſtatute of Weſtminſter the firſt, in 1375 lille. 

ſets forth that, “ Foraſmuch as ſheriffs and others ; 

< who have taken and kept in priſon perſons detecteſ e T. 

< of felony, and incontinent have let out by repleriſa ſtructio 

5 ſuch as were zot repleviſable, becauſe they woul® chief, 

25 | ſtood at 

* Blackſtone, 4. 30g. which 

+ x Ed, III. cap. 8.— and 7 Rith. II. cap. 1. dy the 

} © Videtur que le flatute de mainpriſe neft que reberſa“ It is the 

& de comen lay.“ Bro. Mainp. 61" to fupp 


LLC gu 
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gain of the one party and grieve the other; and, 
* foraſmuch as, before this time, it was not deter- 
* mined which perſons were repleviſable and which not, 
« it is provided, and by the King commanded, that ſuch 


„ priſoners, &c. as be taker with the maner, &c. or for 


© manifeſt offences, ſhall be i no wiſe repleviſable by 
* the common writ, nor without writ.'**—Lord Coke, 
in his expoſition of the laſt part of this quotation, accu- 
ntely diſtinguiſhes between repleuy by the common 
writ or ex officio, and bait by the King's Bench. 
The words of the ſtatute certainly do not extend to 
the judges of that court. But, beſides that the reader 
will ſoon find reaſon to think that the legiſlature, in 


- * Oo . . \ 
their intention, made no difference between bailable = 


and replewiſable, Lord Coke himſelf (if he be under- 
food to mean. nothing but an expolition of the ſtatute 
of Weſtminſter, and not to ſtate the law generally) 
does not adhere to his own diſtinction. In expounding 


Ide other offences, which, by this ſtatute, are de- 


cared not replewiſable, he conliantly nies the words 0 


Wlailable.—* That outlaws, for inſtance, are not batl- 


\ 


* ee There are three points to be conſidered in the con- 

| ftruftion of all remedial ſtatutes; the old law, the miſ- 

chief, and the remedy ;—that is, how the common law 

| ſtood at the making of the act; what the miſchief was for 

t which the common law did not provide; and what reme- 

dy the parliament hath provided to cure this miſchief, 

It is the buſineſs of the judges, ſo to conſtrue the act, as 
to fuppreſs the miſchief, and advance the remedy.” 

| Blackftone, 1. 87. 
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cc able at all;—that perſons, who have abjured the ? TH 
ce realm, are attainted upon their own confeſſion, and F forth, t! 
e therefore not bailable at all by law ;—that provers | and 
cc are not bailable; that notorious felons are 20 Bail. J“ ding 
cc able. The reaſon, why the ſuperior courts were favou 
not named in the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, was plainly} Z of th 
this, “ becauſe, antiently, moſt the buſineſs, touching every 
e bailment of priſoners for felony or miſdemeanors, | * delive 
ce was performed by the ſheriffs, or ſpecial bailiffs of . a chat 
4 liberties, either by writ, or virtute officit ; * conſe. 3 33 

mt Iclon 


quently, the ſuperior courts had little or no opportu- 
nity to commit thoſe abuſes, which the ſtatute i imputesÞ 7 Ney evac 
to the ſheriffs.— With ſubmiſſion to Doctor Black- J”s time 


ſtone, I think he has fallen into a contradiction, which . THE 
in terms at leaſt, appears irreconcileable. After enu- at ©* fe 
merating ſeveral offences not bailable, he aſſerts, with and in 
out any condition or limitation whatſoever +, * a malice 
« theſe are clearly not admiſſible to bail.” Vet, in a in Pri 
few lines after, he ſays, „ it is agreed, that the court dained 
«« of King's Bench may bail for any crime whatſoever, "rity, b 
te according to circumſlances of the caſe.” To his ſir Perſons 


propoſition he ſhould have added, by Sheriff or Juſ. it apf 


tices; otherwiſe the two propoſitions contradict each H riſonm 
other; with this difference, however, that the firſt i the in 
abſolute, the ſecond limited by à confederation of ci: Mt. ſuſpi 
circumſtances. I ſay this without the leaſt intended Tae | 
direſpect to the learned author. His work is of pub un 
dic utility, and ſhould not haſtily be condemned, the Thi 
* Hale, P. C. 128. 126, hy 

1 Slackſtone, 4. EY 

| * * my : vol. II 
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Tux ſtatute of 17 Richard II, cap. 10. 1393, ſets 
z forth, that “ foraſmuch as thieves notoriouſly defamed, 
and other taken with the maner, by their long abi- 
„I ding in priſon, were delivered by charters; and 
, favourable inqueſts procured, to the great hinderance 


0 3 of the people, two men of law ſhall be aſſigned, in 
hy EY" every commiſſion of the peace, to proceed to the 


EY" deliverance of ſuch felons, &c.“ It ſeems, by this 
da, that there was a conſtant ſtruggle between the le- 
HY:ilature and the officers of juſtice. Not daring to ad- 
Int felons taken with the maner to bail or mainprize, 
ey evaded the law by keeping the party in priſon a 


utes ; as : 5 
+ eng time, and then delivering him without due trial. 
nich 3 THE ſtatute of 1 Richard III. 1483, ſets forth, 


iat © foraſmuch as divers perſons have been arreſted 
and impriſoned for ſuſpicion of felony, ſometime of 
F$ malice, and ſometime of a /ight ſuſpicion, and ſo 
in priſon without bail or mainprize, be it or- 
dained that every juſtice of peace ſhall have autho- 
" rity, by his diſcretion, to let ſuch priſoners and 
' perſons ſo arreſted to bail or mainprize.” By this 
it it appears that there had been abuſes in matter of 
priſonment, and that the legiſlature meant to provide 
ir the immediate enlargement of perſons arreſted on 
„I. ſuſpicion of felony, 

I THe ſtatute of 3 Henry VII. in 1486, declares, 
at * under colour of the preceding act of Richard 
tac Third, perſons, ſuch as were not mainpernable, 
were oftentimes let to bail or mainprize, by juſtices 
of the peace, whereby many murderers and felons 
421 Fol. . 8 « eſc:ped, 


ſever 
lis ſir 1. 
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& eſcaped, the King, &c. hath ordained, that the 
5c juſtices of the peace, or two of them at leaſt (where “ Fre 
* of one to be of the quorum), have authority to let any | * leg 
« ſuch priſoners or perſons, mainpernable by the a 9 7 


© to bail or mainprize. A . om 
THE ſtatute of 1 and 2 of Philip and Mary, ; al, i 
1554, ſets forth, that notwithſtanding the preceding pot bail 
«« ſtatute of Henry the Seventh, one juſtice of peach] "BY Pf 
* hath oftentimes, by finiſter labour and meand xcurac 
„ ſet at large the greateſt and notableſt offender 3 
te ſuch as be not replewiſabie by the laws of th | - | 
% realm, and yet, the rather to hide their affectio ? . 
« in that behalf, have ſigned the cauſe of their ag 7 and 
ec prehenſion to be but only for ſuſpicion of felony Yo it.“ 
„ whereby the ſaid offenders have eſcaped unpuniſheey 75 : an 
« and do daily, to the high diſpleaſure of AlmightF f 11 Ny 
& God, the great peril of the King and Queen's true (ul C ages 
ct jets, and encouragement of all thieves and evi)-doery 8 
4 for reformat ion whereof, be it enacted, that no juſtieꝗ a 
« of peace ſhall let to bail or mainprize any ſuch pe — 
erwiſe 


« ſons, which, for any offence by them committed, bed 


« clared aot to be replewiſed or bailed, or be forbidden | pp ; 
« be repleviſed or bailed by the ſtatute of Weſtmink . 
ac the firſt; and furthermore that any perſons, arreſt u be : 
« for manſlaughter, felony, being bailable by the la y mags 
& ſhall not be let to bail or mainprize, by any juſtic 

« of peace, but in the form therein after preſcribed , Vide « 
In the two preceding ſtatutes, the words baila ſigniſies 4 
replevviſable, and mainpernable, are uſed ſynonimoul I ging 's ju 


2 Hale, P. C. 2. 124. 
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4 _ JUNIUS, &ec. „ 
it tht L er promiſcuouſly to expreſs the ſame ſingle intention of 


here Ihe legiſlature, viz. not to accept of any ſecurity but the 


et an Id of the offender ; and when the latter ſtatute pre- 


e law z ſeribes the form, in which perſons arreſted on ſisſpicion 
ct felony (being bailable by the law), may be let to 
TY: nail, it evidently ſuppoſes that there are ſome caſes, 
ceding y bailiable by the a6. —It may be thought, perhaps, 
Peach nat I attribute to the legiſlature an appearance of in. 


meang rcuracy in the uſe of terms, merely to ſerve my preſent 


>nders . ſurpoſe. But, in truth, it would make more forcibly 
of th Foc my argument to preſume that the legiſlature were 
ectionl eonſtantly aware of the ftrift legal diſtinction between 


5 
cir af ö bail and repleauy, and that they always meant to adhere 
felon) Mo it.. For if it be true, that repleuy is by the She- 
niſheq rs, and bail by the higher courts at Weſtminſter 
mig chich I think no lawyer will deny), it follows} that, 
w_ when the legiſlature expreſsly ſay, that any particular 
J — ffence is by law aot bazilable, the ſuperior courts are 
juke omprehended in the prohibition, and bound by it. 
ch # (therwiſe, unleſs there was a poſitive exception of the 
* * bperior courts (which, I affirm, there never was in any 
_— tate relative to bail), the legiſlature would groſſly 
0 ontrad ict themſelves, and the manifeſt intention of the 
21 bw be evaded. It is an eſtabliſhed rule that, when 
jute e law is /pecial, and reaſon of it general, it is to be 
805 jbed * Vide 2 Inſt. 150. 186.— The word zeplewiſable never 
baila ſignifies bailable. Bailable is in a court of record by the 
moull) King's juſtices ; but repleviſable is by the Sheriff.” 

| Selden, State Tr. 7- 149. 
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generally underſtood; and though, by cuſtom, a lati. 
tude be allowed to the court of King's Bench (to 7 
conſider circumſtances inductive of a doubt, whether 
the priſoner be guilty or innocent), if this latitude be 
Article, I obſe 


taken as an arbitrary power to bail, when no circum. 


ſtances whatſoever are alleged in favour of the priſoner, E 
nd nugatory, 
FJ ttc priloner ex 


it is a power without right, and a daring violation of 
the wFole Engliſh law of bail. | 


THE act of the 31ſt of Charles the Second (com- 
monly called the Habeas Corpus act) particularly de. 
clares, that it is not meant to extend to treaſon or 
felony, plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant of 
commitment. The priſoner is therefore left to ſeek his | 
Habeas Corpus at common law; and ſo far was the 


legiſlatyre from ſuppoſing that perſons (committed | 
for treaſon or felony, plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in 
the warrant of commitment), could be let to bail by a 
fingle judge, or by the whole court, that this very at | 
provides a remedy for ſuch perſons, in caſe they are not} 
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indicted in the courſe of the term or ſeſſions ſubſequent} 
to their commitment. The law neither ſuffers them 
to be enlarged before trial, nor to be impriſoned after 
the time, in which they ought regularly to be tried. 


In this caſe the law ſays, © It ſnall and may be law- 


« ful to and for the judges of the court of King's} 
« Bench, and juſtices of oyer and terminer, or general 
& goal delivery, and they are hereby required, upon 
« motion to them made in open court, the laſt day of 


« the term, ſeſſion, or goal delivery, either by the pri 


4 ſoner, or any one in his behalf, to ſet at liberty the 
4 priloneri 


« priſoner up 
„ and juſtices 
© the King 


ſeſſions, or 


k:{t part of it 
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« priſoner upon bail; unleſs it appear to the judges 
and juſtices, upon oath made, that the witneſſes for 
« the King could not be produced the fame term, 
« ſeſſions, or goal delivery. Upon the whole of this 
article, I obſerve, 1. That the proviſion, made in the 
frſt part of it, would be, in a great meaſure, uſcleſs 
and nugatory, if any ſingle judge might have bailed 
the priſoner ex arbitrio, during the vacation; or if the 
court might have bailed him immediately after the 
commencement of the term or ſeſſions.— 2. When the 
aws ſays, It hall and may be laauful to bail for felony, 
under particular circumttances, we muſt preſume that, 
before the paſſing of that act, it was 70! lawful to bail 
under thoſe circumſtances. The terms uſed by the 
koiſlature are enacting not declaratory. —;. Notwith- 
tanding the party may have been impritoned during 
the greateſt part of the vacation, and during the whole 
ifſion, the court are expreſlly forbidden to bail him 
from that ſeſſion to the next, if oath be made that the 
ritneſles for the King could not be produced that ſame 
erm or ſeſhons. 

HaviNnG faithfully ſtated the ſeveral acts of par- 
lament relative to bail in criminal caſes, it may be 
urful to the reader to take a ſhort, hiltorical review of 
tie law of bail, through its various gradations and im- 
povements. 

By the antient common law, Sefore and fince din 
queſt, all felonies were bailable, till murder was 
wepted by ſtatute; ſo that perſons might be admitted 


hails before conviction, almott in every caſe. The 
S3 ſtatute 
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ſtatute of Weſtminſter ſays that, before that time, it 
had not been determined, which offences were reple - F 
viſable, and which were not, whether by the common «cept that 6 
writ de homine replegiando, or ex officio by the ſheriff, 5 clared to be e 
It is very remarkable that the abuſes ariſing from this adhered firml 
unlimited power of replevy, dreadful as they were, ard 3 ter. The | 
deſtructive to the peace of ſociety, were not correQed} : the juſtices of 
or taken notice of by the legiſlature, until the commons ing fuch as v 
of the kingdom had obtained a ſhare in it by thei ö the ſuperior c 
repreſentatives ; but the houſe of commons had ſcarc ticy thought 
begun to exilt, when theſe formidable abuſes were cor- 22d meaning 
reed by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. It is highly much to w] 
probable that the miſchicf had been ſeverely felt by tha addreſſed, as \ 
people, although no remedy had _ provided for if meant to prol 
by the Norman Kings or Barons. © The iniquity ©:9%74 prohib 
« of the times was ſo great, as it even forced the ſubg ur ad illud. 
ce jects to forego that, which was in account a greg. the means, 
&« liberty, to ſtop the courſe of a growing miſchief. © paſled or de 
The preamble to the ſtatutes, made by the firſt parliag} BY the ſtat 
ment of Edward the Firſt, aſſigns the reaſon of calling] bailing was a 
it, + ©& becauſe the people had been otherwiſe eng] was authorile 
ce treated than they ought to be, the peace leſs key preiily confine: 
« the laws leſs uſed, ind offenders leſs puniſhed tha and even this | 
« they ought to be, by reaſon whereof the peop ſuch inconven 
« feared leſs to offend ;** and the firſt attempt to  giflature foun 


form theſe various abuſes, was by contracting . truſting any le 
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FoR above two centuries following it does not 
appear that any alteration was made in the law of hail, 
except that being taken with vert or veniſon was de- 
clared to be equivalent to indictment. The legiflature 
adhered firmly to the ſpirit of the ſtatute of Weſtmin- 
ter. The ſtatute of 25th of Edward the Firſt directs 
the juſtices of aſſize to enquire and puniſh officers bail- 
ing ſuch as were not bailable. As for the judges of 
the ſuperior courts, it is probable that, in thoſe days, 
they thought themſelves bound by the obvious intent 
and meaning of the legiſlature. They conſidered not 
{> much to what particular perſons the prohibition was 
addreſſed, as what the thing was, which the legiſlature 
meant to prohibit, well knowing that in law, quando 
aiquid prohibetur, prohibetur et omne, per quod deve- 
zitur at illud. When any thing is forbidden, all 
the means, by which the ſame thing may be com- 
{« paſled or done, are equally forbidden.“ 

BV the ftatute of Richard the Third, the power of 
bailing was a little enlarged. Every juſtice of peace 
was authorited to bail for felony ; but they were ex- 
prefily confined to perſons arreſted oz light ſuſpicion ; 
and even this power, ſo limited, was found to produce 
ſuch inconveniences that, in three years after, the le- 
eiflature found it neceſſary to repeal it. Inſtead of 
truſting any longer to a ſingle juſtice of peace, the act 
ct 3d Henry VIIth, repeals the preceding act, and 
directs ** that no prifoner (of thoſe who are mainper- 
« nable by the law), ſhall be let to bail or mainpriſe, 
„ by leſs than vo juſtices, whereof ore to be of the 

„ quorum,"* 
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4 ſaints. 


In about half a century, however, even theſe pro- 
er the reti 
Seventh was evaded, and the legiſlature once more 
obliged to interpoſe. The act of 1ſt and ad of Philip | 
and Mary takes away intirely from the juſtices all 
power of bailing for offences declared act bazlable by 


viſions were found inſufficient. The act of Henry the 


the ſtatute of Weſtminſter. 


THE illegal impriſonment of ſeveral perſons, who | 
had refuſed to contribute to a loan exated by Charles 


the Firſt, and the delay of the Habeas Corpus and ſub. 
| ſequent refuſal to bail them, conſtituted one of the firſt 
and moſt important grievances of that reign. Yet 
when the houle of commons, which met in the year 
1628, reſolved upon meaſures of the moſt firm and 
ſtrenuous reſiſtance to the power of impriſomnent al- 


ſumed by the King or pri vy- council, and to the refuſal 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, 2. 41 · 
| 9 


« quorum.” And fo indiſpenſably neceſſary was this Jo ba) 
proviſion thought, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and] lu 
for the ſecurity and peace of ſociety, that, at this time, Ic: 
an oath was propoſed by the King to be taken by tile 
knights and eſquires of his houſehold, by the members Ini 
of the houſe of commons, and by the peers ſpiritual] Jr 
and temporal, and accepted and ſworn to, quaſi una} | 
voce, by them all, which, among other engagements, | 
binds them ** not to Jet any man to bail or mainpriſe, Þ 
* knowing and deeming him to be a felon, upon your 
% honour and worſhip, So help you God and all 
; tuced the as 
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Is bail the party on the return of the Habeas Corpus, 
4 ey did expreſſly, in all their reſolutions, make an 
: J:ccption of commitments, where the cauſe of the re- 
aint was expreſſed, and did by law juſtify the com- 
. nitment, The reaſon of the diſtinction is, that, 
ebereas when the cauſe of commitment is expreſſed, 
e crime is then known, and the offender muſt be 
rought to the ordinary trial; if, on the contrary, no 
aufe of commitment be expreſſed, and the priſoner be 
| hereupon remanded, it may operate to perpetual im- 
Irionment. This conteſt with Charles the Firſt pro- 
; F:uced the act of the 16th of that King, by which the 
: FJourt of King's Bench are directed, within three days 
ter the return to the Habeas Corpus, to examine and 
termine the legality of any commitment by the King 
Ir privy- council, and to do what to juſtice ſhall apper- 
Jin in delivering, bailing, or remanding the priſoner. 
NVoao, it ſeems, it is unneceſſary for the judge to do 
rhat appertains to juſtice. The ſame ſcandalous 
o uaffic, in which we have ſeen the privilege of parlia- 
rent exerted or relaxed, to gratify the preſent humour, 
+ Wir to ſerve the immediate purpoſe of the crown, is in- 
ſt Nroduced int che adminiſtration of juſtice. The ma- 
t Neiſtrate, it ſeems, has now no rule to follow, but the 
r Wiictates of perſonal enmity, national partiality, or, per- 
d aps, the moſt proſtituted corruption. 

To complete this hiſtorical inquiry, it only re- 

1 141ns to be obſerved that, the Habeas Corpus act of 

j1it of Charles the Second, ſo juſtly conſidered as an- 
other 
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other Magna Charta of the kingdom, * extends on Fite, to the 
to the caſe of commitments for ſuch criminal charge With one vc 


* as can produce no inconvenience to public a To b 
* by a temporary enlargement of the priſoner.” —$« by" having & 
careful were the legiſlature, at the very moment, when about hin 
they were providing for the liberty of the ſubject, nc . fagrante 
to furniſh any colour or pretence for violating or erad] la. —. 
ing the eſtabliſhed Jaw of bail in the higher crimina © Tros 
offences. But the exception, ſtated in the body of th&F' cluded, b 
act, puts the matter out of all doubt. After directing benefit of 
the judges how they are to proceed to the diſcharge of Or fuc 
the priſoner upon recogniſance and ſurety, having re F' ouſly guil 
gard to the quality of the priſoner and nature of thꝗ this ſtatut 
offence, it is expreſſly added, „ unleſs it ſhall appeag} © TRE e 
cc to the ſaid Lord Chancellor, &c. that the party, ſq is, that ba 
ce committed, is detaingd for ſuch matters, or offences Ferent 
& for the which, BY TBE LAW, THE PRISONER cent. —I 
«© NOT BAILABLE.'* « THER 
WHEN the laws, plain of themſelves, are thu perſon, ww 
Illuſtrated by facts, and their uniform meaning eſta either at c 
bliſhed by hiſtory, we do not want the authority of opi an offence 
nions, however reſpeRable, to inform our judgment, of bail. — 
to confirm our belief. But I am determined that yo © IT car 
ſhall have no eſcape. Authority of every ſort ſhall b judges of 
produced againſt you, from Jacob to Lord Coke, fro Juſtice, are 
the dictionary to the claſſic.— In vain ſhall you appeal tute; yet 
from thoſe upright judges, whom you diſdain to imiffþ 2 due regat 
| who is exp 
® Blackſtone, 4. 137. out ſome pa 


therefore, it 
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| Jute, to thoſe whom you have made your example. 
wich one voice, they all condemn you. 
FJ © To be taken with the mauer is, where a thief, 
|: i having ſtolen any thing, is taken with the ſame 
F about him, as it were in his hands, which is called 
LY fagrante delicto. Such a criminal is af Bailable by 
ao. Jacob under the auord Maner. 
IJ © Thos, who are taken with the Mauer, are ex- 
FF cluded, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, from the 
benefit of a replevin.”” —Hawkins, P. C. 2. 98. 
Or ſuch heinous offences, no one, who is notori- 
e&F' ouſly guilty, ſeems to be Bailable by the intent of 
this ſtatute. — Do. 2. 99. 
« THE common practice, and allowed general rule, 
dis, that bail is only then proper, where it ſtands in- 
' derent whether the party were guilty or inno- 
11cent.— Do. Do. 

« THERE is no doubt but that the bailing of a 
nu perſon, who is not bailable by law, is puniſhable, 
i cither at common law, as a negligent eſcape, or as 
pil} an offence againſt the ſeveral ſtatutes relative to 
, off bail.**—Do. 89. 
yo ©© IT cannot be doubted, but that neither the 
| b@' judges of this, nor of any other ſuperior court of 
-on{ juſtice, are ſtrictly within the purview of that ſta- 
calf tute ; yet they will always, in their diſcretion, pay 
mi} a due regard to it, and not admit a perſon to bail, 


who is expreſſly declared by it irrepleviſable, avith- 

out ſome particular circumflance in bis favour; and 

tate therefore, it ſeems difficult to find an inſtance, where 
«© perſons 
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managers of the houſe of commons, that this was 


cc perſons attainted of felony, or notoriouſly guilty io momen 


cc treaſon, or manſlaughter, &c. by their own conf. . " able by 
cc ſion, or otherwiſe, have been admitted to the bene law, th 
& of bail, without ſome ſpecial motive to the court 0 f letter ju 
4 grant it, —Do. 114. 1 Wd 

ce Ir it appears that any man hath i injury or wronſ ? without 
c by his impriſonment, we have power to deliver an Aal,, fe dt 
4 diſcharge him ;—if otherwiſe, he is to be remanddl . 1 1 
« by us to priſon again.” Lord Ch. J. Hyde, Stalg * tl 
Trials, 7. 115. higheſten 

c THE ſtatute of Weſtminſter was eſpecially id LIE; 
1e direction to the ſheriffs and others; but to ql, 3 " 
& courts of juſtice are excluded from this ſtatute, 828 priſon 
& conceive it cannot be. — Attorney General Heat | # . Tu 
gra " impriſonn 


« TRE court, upon view of the return, judgeth | 
tc the ſufficiency or inſufficiency of it. If they thi arne Gen 
«& the priſoner ix /awv to be bailable, he is committ on the Sta 
& to the Marſhal and bailed ; if not, he is remanded “ Je it 2 
Through the whole debate, the objection, on the p- > bailab 
of the priſoners, was, that no cauſe of commitmt ropolition ag 


was expreſſed in the warrant ; but it was unifon * I Fe: 
admitted by their council, that, if the cauſe of co / 4 ele 4 
mitment had been expreſſed for treaſon or felony, til, 180 eg RS 
court would then have done right in remanding the a H. 
THE Attorney General having urged, before ” m_ the ſ 
committee of both houſes, that, in Beckwith's c- PERS0! 
and others, the lords of the council ſent a letter to. i 1 
court of King's Bench to bail; it was replied, by Sqarks, 


Vor. II. 
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io moment, “ for that either the priſoner was bail- 
„able by the law, or not bailable ;—if bailable by the 
law, then he was to be bailed without any ſuch 
letter z—if not bailable by the law, then plainly the 
£4" judges could not have bailed him upon the letter, 
without breach of their oath, which is, that they 
are to do juſtice according to the law, Cc. State 
rials, 7. 175. 

So that, in bailing upon ſuch offences of the 
# higheſt nature, a kind of diteretion, rather than a 
AF conſtant law, hath been exerciſed, when it ſtands 


. % ly indifferent, in the eye of the court, whether 
" the priſoner be guilty or not.“ Selden, St. Tr. 7. 


zo. 1. 
«DENY. that a man 1s aways bailable, when 
" impriſonment is impoſed upon him for cuſtody.” 
lttcrney General Heath, do. 238.—By theſe quot actions 
om the State Trials, though otherwile not of au- 
ority, it appears plainly that, in regard to bailable 
not bailable, all parties agreed in admitting one 
ropolition as incontrovertible. 
«© IN relation to capital offences, there are eſpeCi- 
ally theſe acts of parliament that are the common 
laudmarks* touching offences bailable or not bail- 
' able.*”* Hale, 2. P. C. 127. Thc enumeration 
cludes the ſeveral acts cited in this paper. 

© PERSONS, taken with the Manouwre, are not 


to It has been the ſtudy of Lord Mansfield to remove 
Dy admarks. 
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de hailable, becauſe it is furtum manijeftum.” Halt I 
. | . # halle, u 
«© THE writ of Habeas Corpus i is of a high nature *1 as, 8 
&« for it perſons be wrongfully committed, they are J * n'eſt bai 
„ebe diſcharged upon this writ returned; or, if bai 1 «© 'THE 
e able, they are to be bailed : not bailable, tha ' indiffere, 
| « are to be committed.” Hale, 2. P. C. 143. Tui be is cor 
| doctrine of Lord Chief Juſtice Hale refers immediatÞ be deem 
ly to the ſuperior courts from whence the writ iſſue | therefore 
“ After the return is fled, the court is either t 278. 
| 6c diſcharge, or bail, or commit him, as the nature q Bal. 
ce the cauſe requires. Hale, 2. P. C. 146. ; IF the offenc 
[| “I bail be granted, otherwiſe than the law AI th 
; « [oaveth, the party that alloweth the ſame, thall | be guilty 
þ c fined, impriſoned, render damages, or forfeit h eis, with t 
ö & place, as the cafe ſhall require.“ Selden by %. Do. i 
i Bacon, 182. | « IF it a 
&« Tis induces an abſolute neceſſity of expreſſing and lawfy 
; «« upon every commitment, the reaſon for which it goaler; bu 
; de made; that the court, upon a Habeas Corpus, m ee, 
; © examine into its validity, and, according to the cif <4 pag 9 0 
&« cumftances of the caſe, may diſcharge, admit to ba 7 94 Hul, a 
or remand the priſoner.” Blackftone, 3. 133. 4h 33 
IT is un 


«© MARRIOT was committed for forging indor 

«© ments upon bank bills, and, upon a Habeas Corpu 

% was bailed, becauſe the crime was only a great n 

« demeanor ;—for though the forging the bills 

« felony, yet forging the indorſement is not.“ & 
keld, 1. 104. 

« APPELL de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fuit lefl: 

« ball 
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„ paille, nient plus que in appell de robbery ou mur- 


J weſt baillable.“ Bro. Mainpriſe, 67. 

1 © THe intendment of the law in bails, is quod ſtat 
Eb indiferenter, whether he be guilty or no; but, when 
ehe is convict, by verdict or confeſſion, then he muſt 
? be deemed in law to be guilty of the felony, and 
P therefore not bailable at all. Coke, 2 Infl, 188.— 
| 178. 

FE « BAIL is quando flat indifferenter, and not when 
F the offence is open and manifeſt.” 2 Int. 189. 

þ I this caſe, non flat indifferenter, whether he 
be guilty or no, being taken with the Mauer, that 
eis, with the thing ſtolen, as it were in his hand.” 


> 


g 0. Do. | | 

«© IF it appeareth that this impriſonment be juſt 
paid and lawful, he Hall be remanded to the former 
t goaler; but, if it ſhall appear to the court that he was 
© impriſoned againſt the law of the land, they ought, 
2 by force of this ſtatute, to deliver him; if it be 
Fo doubtful, and under conſideration, he may be bailed,”? 


Ia. 5 5. 

Ir is unneceſſary to load the reader with any 
ther quotations. If theſe authorities are not deemed 
ficient to eſtabliſh the do&rine maintained in this 
per, it will be in vain to appeal to the evidence of 
v- books, or to the opinions of judges. They are not 


authorities, by which Lord Mansfield will abide, 
* : aſſumes an arbitrary power of doing right; and, if 
does wrong, it lies only between God and his con- 
i:nce, 


8 _ Now; 


4. der; quod nota, et que in robry et murder le partie 
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Now, my Lord, although IT have great faith in | an idea u 
the preceding argument, I will not ſay, that ever 1 is Wer at 
minute part of it is abiolutely in vulnerable. I am toc Ir rer 
well acquainted with the practice of a certain court } the fact 1 
direſted by your example, as it is governed by yours mittimus, 
authority, to think there ever yet was an argument] | f:lony, pl 
however conformable to law and reaſon, in which à ef commi! 
cunning, quibbling attorney might not diſcover a flaws | Halifax b 
But, taking the whole of it together, I affirm that ig] Holder, V 
conſtitutes a maſs of demonſtration, than which nothing r:oufly les 
more complete or ſatisfaory can be offered to the} is ſhilling 
human mird. ow an evaſive, indirect reply wil} the examir 
ſtand with your reputation, or how far it will anſwery toned in 
in point of defence, at the bar of the houſe of lords, ig] duantities 


worth your conſideration. If, after all that has be | quires (pr 
ſaid, it ſhould ſtill be maintained, that the court f was the th 
King's Bench, in hailing ſelons, are exempted fron quires of 
all legal rules whatſoever, and that the judge has ng found at h 
direction to purſue, but his private affections, or me ' time in We 
unqueſtionable will and pleaſure, it will follow plain om there 
ly, that the diſtin&tion between bailable and not baild® Guildha 
ab e, uniformily expreſſed by the legiſlature, currei aſked what 
through all our law-books, and admitted by all ou Wer was, 
great lawyers without exception. is in one ſenſe a n Clerk, repl 
gatory, in another a pernicious diſtintion. It “ rn/tance 
nugatory, as it ſuppoſes a difference in the bailab won the th 
quality of offences, when, in effect, the diſtinction - and refu! 
fers only to the rank of the magiſtrate. It is pernic was Your 
ous, as it implies a rule of law, which yet the judz The fact wy 
is not bound to pay the leaſt regard to, and impre e city of 
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an idea upon the minds of the people, that the judge 
{| is wiſer and greater than the law, | 

15 Ir remains only to apply the law, thus ſtated, to 
4 the fact in queſtion, By an authentic copy of the 
& nittimus, it appears that John Eyre was committed for 
t. felony, plainly and ſpecially expreſſed in the warrant 
1 ef commitment. He was charged before Alderman 
vi | Halifax by the oatn of Thomas Ficlding, William 
6 Holder, William Payne, and William Naſh, for felo- 
ng I ::cully fenling eleven quires of writing-paper, value 
V ix ſhillings, the property of Thomas Beach, &c, by 
1 the examinations, upon oath, of the four perſons men- 
er} tioned in the zittimus, it was proved, that large 
10 quantities of paper had been miſſed, and that eleven 
een quires (previouſly marked, from a ſuſpicion that Eyre 
+ of vas the thief) were found upon him. Many other 
rom autres of paper, marked in the ſame manner, were 
nal bund at his lodgings; and after he had been ſome 
ume in Wood: ſtreet Compter, a key was found in his 
ai room there, which appeared to be a key to the cloſet 
yt . at Guildhall, from whence the paper was ftolen. When 
ren aked what he had to ſay in his defence, his only an- 
| offer was, I hope you will bail me. Mr. Holder, the 
nu Clerk, replied, That is impoſſible, There never was 
It Nan inſtance of it, when the /tolen goods were found 
abt on the thief. The Lord Mayor was then applied 
n o, and refuſed to bail him.— Of all theſe eircumſtances 
rnic}!t was your duty to have informed yourſelf minutely. 
Irhe fact was remarkable, and the chief magiſtrate of 
oreſ the city of London was known to have refuſed to bail 
S 4 the 
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the offender. 
ſolicitations of your three countrymen, it ſhould be 
proved that ſuch allegations were offered to you, in 


behalf ot their aſſociate, as honeſtly and bond fide re. | 1 


duced it to a matter of doubt and indifference whether 
the priſoner was innocent or guilty. - Was any thing 


offered by the Scotch triumvirate that tended to in- 


validate the poſitive charge made againſt him by four 


credible w tneſſes upon oath ?—Was it even inſinuated 
to you, either by him elf or his bail, that no felony f 
was committed ;—or that he was not the felon ;—that | 
the ſtolen goods were 01 found upon him ;—or thats 
he was only the receiver, not knowing them to be || 
ſtolen ?—Or, in thort, did they attempt to produce an . 
evidence of his inſanity— To all theſe queſtions, 5 
anſwer for you, without the leaſt fear of contradiction 1 
ſence of the 
ſand if thei 


3 


poſitively NO. 


life in comfort and affluence abroad. In this prug 
dential ſcheme of future happineſs, the Lord Chit 
Juſtice of England moſt readily and heartily concurred 
At fight of ſo much virtue in diftreſs, your natur: 


To juſtify your compliance with the 


ee RE ev 


From the moment he was arreſted, hg 
never entertained any hope of acquittal ; therefore 
thought of nothing but obtaining bail, that he migh x 
have time to ſettle his affairs, convey his fortune intq 12. 
another country, and ſpend the remainder of li ou invited 
F- though, in 
ſities, you 
hom he m 


ſve did n 
your pri 
ſjects the 
At all ev 
anne a ] 
| impunity 
thirty tho 


you are, i 
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feld, is ex 
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their con 
Br tal 
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41 etreat. 


benevolence took the alarm. Such a man as Mr. Eyre "= induſtr 


ſtruggling with adverſity, muſt always be an intere f 


ing ſcene to Lord Mansficld.—")r was it that 1 4 


- anxiety, by which your whole life has been diſtingui 
ed, to * the liberty of the ſubject? pps Lorc ; 


* 
- 
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luct, nor c: 
xceſſ ive an 
his boſom- 
ave ſacrific 


N 


gf 


intq 
lig | 
Tug, 
hief 
red whom he might have eaſily ſatisfied for conniving at his 
Jretreat. That he did not make uſe of the opportunity 


gb] 


i | your principles. 
ſjects they were, for whoſe liberty you were anxious. 
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we did not want this new inſtance of the liberality of 
We already knew what kind of ſub- 
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At all events, the public are much indebted to you for 


| | fixing a price, at which felony may be committed with 
| ] impunity. 
| [thirty thouſand pounds, in the ſum of three hundred. 
E With your natural turn to equity, and knowing, as 


You bound a felon, notoriouſly worth 


you are, in the docrine of precedents, you undoubted- 
h meant to ſettle the proportion between the fortune 
ſof the felon, and the fine, by which he may compound 
{for his felony, 
#Initted to poſterity under the auſpices of Lord Mans- 
feld, is exactly one to a hundred. My Lord, without 


The ratio now upon record, and tranſ- 


ſintending it, you have laid a cruel reſtraint upon the 
genius of your countrymen. 
by ence of th:ir paſſions, they have an eye to the expence, 
ſand if their other virtues fail us, we have a reſource in 


In the warmeſt indulg- 


Alen economy. 

By taking fo trifling a ſecurity from John Eyre, 
Jrou invited and manifeſtly exhorted him to eſcape. Al- 
though, in bailable caſes, it be uſual to take four ſecu- 
ities, you left him in the cuſtody of three Scotchmen, 


re ou induſtriouſly gave him, neither juſtifies your con- 
reſt duct, nor can it be any way accounted for, but by his 


<p 


Orc 


1 


ceſſive and monſtrous avarice. Any other man, but 
his boſom-friend of three Scotchmen, would gladly 
ave ſacrificed a few hundred pounds, rather than to 
| ſubmit. 
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ſubmit to the infamy of pleading 
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That he would have been pardoned, ſeems more than 


to the leading ſtep you took in favour of him. 


made of the lenity of the court, and of the mercy of 
the crown. 


taken in the fact, as à recognizance for his appearance, 


Your brother Smythe brow-beats a jury, and forces 
them to alter their verdict, by which they had found“ 
a Scotch ſerjeant guilty of murder; and though the } 
Kennedies were convicted of a moſt deliberate and 
atrocious murder, they ſtill had a claim to the royal 
mercy.—They were ſaved by the chaſtity of their con- 
nexions.—They had a ſiſter ;—yet it was not her 
I part of th 


beauty, but the pliancy of her virtue, that recommend- 


ed her to the King.—The holy author of our religion 


was ſeen in the company of ſinners ; but it was his 
gracious purpoſe to convert them from their fins. | ; 
___ man, who, in the ceremonies of our faith, | 
icht give leſſons to the great enemy of it, upon dif-| 
de principles, keeps much the ſame company. He 
advertiſes for patients, colleQs all the diſeaſes of the 
heart, and turns a royal palace into an hoſpitable for 
incurables,-A man of honour has no ticket of ad- 
miſſion at St. James's. They receive him, like a virgin 
at the Magdalen's ; Go thou and do likewiſe, 


My 


guilty in open court, y 
It is poſſible, indeed, that he might have flattered him- | 
felf, and not unreaſonably, with the hopes of a pardon, k 


Mr. 
however 
jekt ions. 


4 | you ſuffe1 
probahle, if I had not directed the public attention 
In the Z 
preſent gentle reign, we well know what uſe has been 
reply be « 
The Lord Chief Juſtice of England ac- 
cepts of the hundredth part of the property of a felon | 
'J houſe (ii 


now prot 
no reply. 
world, ye 


will be m 
if, when 
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= Myr char ge againſt you is now made wad; J ſhall 
I however be ready to anſwer or to ſubmit to fair ob- 
\ I Kaions. If, whenever this matter ſhall be agitated, 
nf you ſuffer the doors of the houſe of lords to be ſhut, 1 
Ino proteſt, that I ſhall conſider you as having made 
he no reply. From that moment, in the opinion of the 
en world, you wili ſtand ſelf. convicted. Whether your 
of | I reply be quibbling and evaſive, or liberal and in point, 
c- {I will be matter for the judgment of your peers ; but 
on | J if, when every poſſible idea of diſreſpect to that noble 
ce. |} houſe (in whoſe honour and juſtice the nation impli- 
ces Icitly confides) is here moſt ſolemnly diſclaimed, you 
nd ſhould endeavour to repreſent this charge, as à con- 
the tempt of their authority, and move their lordſhips to 
nd þ cenſure the publiſher of this paper, I then affirm that 
yal you ſupport injuſtice by violence; that you are guilty 
on- fof a heinous aggravation of your offence ; and that you 
ef] he contribute. your utmoſt influence to promote, on the 
I part of the higheſt court of Te a 9 denial 
ion | | J- Juſtice to the nation. 
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LETTER LXIX. 
TO THE RIGNT HON, LORD CAMDEN. 
MY LORD, 


1 TURN with pleaſure from that barren | 
waſte, in which no ſalutary plant takes root, no ver- 
dure quickens, to a character fertile, as 1 willingly | 
believe, in every great and good qualification. I call 
upon you, in the name of the Engliſh Nation, to ſtand | 
forth in defence of the laws of your country, and to 
exert, in the cauſe of truth and juſtice, thoſe great 
abilities, with.which you were entruſted, for the benefit 
of mankind. To aſcertain the facts, ſet forth in the 
preceding paper, it may be neceſſary to call the per- 
ſons, mentioned in the mittimus, to the bar of the houſe 
of lords. Tf a motion for that purpoſe ſhould be re- 
jected, we ſhall know what to think of Lord Mans. 
field's innocence. The legal argument is ſubmitted 
to your lordſhip's judgment. After the noble ſtand 


you made againſt Lord Mansfield, upon the queſtion of 


libel, we did expect that you would not have ſuffered 
that matter to have remained undetermined. But it 
was ſaid, that Lord Chief Juſtice Wilmot had been 
prevailed upon to vouch for an opinion of the late 
Judge Vates, which was ſuppoſed to make againſt you; 
and we admit of the excuſe, When ſuch deteſtable 


arts are employed to prejudge a queſtion of right, it 
might 


night ha\ 
brought it 
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night have been imprudent, at that time, to have 
brought it to a deciſion. In the preſent inſtance, you 
vill have nd ſuch oppoſition to contend with. If there 
bea judge, or a lawyer of any note, in Weſtminſter-hall, 


VE eee eee eee eee W 2 


Ibo ſtrall be daring enough to affirm that, according 
o the true intendment of the laws of England, a felon, 


ken with the Mauer, in flagranti delicto, is bailablez 


Ir that the diſcretion of an Engliſn judge is merely 
Iirbitrary, and not governed by rules of law,—I ſhould 


te glad to be acquairited with him. Whoever he be, 
Iwill take care that he ſhall not give you much trouble. 


Your lordſhip's character aſſures me that you will 


ume that principal part, which belongs to you, Th 
vupporting the laws of England againſt a wicket 
dye, who makes it the occupation of his life, to 


Iriünterpret and pervert them. If you decline this 


\cnourable office, I fear it will be ſaid that, for ſome 
months paſt, you have Kept too much company with 
he Duke of Grafton. When the conteſt turns upon 
ne interpretation of the laws, you cannot, without a 
mal ſurrender of all your reputation, yield the poſt 


t honour even to Lord Chatham. Conſidering the 


tuation and abilities of Lord Mansfield, I do not 
ruple to affirm, with the moſt ſolemn appeal to God 
r my ſincerity, that, in ) judgment, he is the very 
orſt and moſt dangerous man in the kingdom. Thus 
i I have done my duty in endeayouring to bring him 
» puniſhment. But mine is an inferior, miniſterial 
mee in the temple of juſtice. - I have bound the victim, 
d dragged him to the altar, 
JUNIUS. 
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* ſhall be 


1* live, wi 
* nation, 
T —_ | % fwerab] 
HE Reverend Mr. John Horne havingy J« and bar 
with his uſual veracity and honeſt induſtry, — « Tam ec 
a report that Junius, in a letter” to the dupporters of Ic: parliam 
the Bill of Rights, had warmly declared himſelf igFc« tative uv 
favour of long parliaments and rotten boroughs, it ip the bak 
thought neceſſary to ſubmit to the public the following © other cl 
. from his letter to John Wilkes, Etq. dated tha the con 
7th of September, 1771, and laid before the ſociety ole meaſure 
the 24th of the ſame month. © conſider 
% WITH regard to the ſeveral articles, takel « for inſt 

&« ſeparately, I own I am concerned to fee that t gf ſhires 
«© great condition, which ought to be the /in? que nol « cutting 
« of parliamentary qualification, which ought to Ha offended 
4e the baſis (as it aſſuredly will be the only ſupport der the 
«© of every barrier raiſed in defence of the conſtitutionf« poſal of 
«© I mean à declaration upon oath to ſhorter the durd«« doubts: 
* tion of parliaments, —is reduced to the fourth rank ce you pro 
te the eſteem of the ſociety; and, even in that place, ff. unuſual 
« from being inſiſted on with firmneſs and vehemenc 
« ſeems to have been particularly ſlighted in tl 
« expreſſion.— Tou ſhall endeavour to reſtore anni 
ce parliaments Are theſe the terms, which me 
ce who are in earneſt, make uſe of, when the a 
cc yeipublice is at ſtake ?—T expected other langua 
&«& from Mr. Wilkes.—Beſides my objection, in po! 
« of form, I diſapprove highly of the meaning of 
6& fourth article, as it ſtands, Whenever the queſti 
40 ſh; 


t ly confe! 
« fo exten 
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sand baniſh the idea of an annual parliament 
« Jam convinced that, if ſhortening the duration of 
te parliaments (which, in effect, is keeping the repreſen- 
© tative under the rod of the conſtituent) be not made 
„the bafis of our new parliamentary juriſprudence, 
tt other checks or improvements ſignify nothing. On 
the contrary, if this be made the foundation, other 
tt meaſures may come in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of 


e conſiderable advantage. Lord Chatham's project, 
for inſtance, of increaſing the number- of knights 
of ſhires, appears to me admirable.............As to 
cutting away the rotten boroughs, I am as much 
J* offended as any man at ſeeing ſo many of them un- 


ie der the direct influence of the crown, or at the diſ- 
« poſal of private perſons. Yet, I own, I have both 
e doubts and apprehenſions, in regard to the remedy 


Y* you propoſe. I ſhall be charged, perhaps, with an 


i unuſual want of political intrepidity, when honeſt- 
« ly confeſs to you, that I am ſtartled at the idea of 
te fo extenſive an amputation.— In the firſt place, I 


% queſtion rhe power, de jure, of the legiſlature to 


& disfranchiſe a number of boroughs, upon the general 
© ground of improving the conſtitution. There can- 


Y* not be a doctrine more fatal to the liberty and pro- 
perty we are contending for, than that, which con- 
„ founds the idea of a /ufreme and an arbitrary 


You II, WT &« legil- 
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4* mall be feriouſly agitated, Iwill endeavour (and, if I 
1* live, will aſſuredly attempt it) to convince the Engliſh 
“ nation, by arguments, to y underſtanding unan- 
* fwerable, that they ought to inſiſt upon a triennial, 
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I need not point out to you the fatalf 
c purpoſes, to which it has been, and may be applied. 
« Tt we are ſincere in the political creed we proſeſs, 
& there are many things, which we ought to affirm, 
&© cannot be done by King, Lords, and Commons.—f 
© Among theſe I reckon the disfranchiſing of boroughs} 


« legiſlature. 


* with a general view of improvement. 


de their frechold, of their birth-right. 


© Suppoſing the attempt made, I am perſuaded, you 
«© cannot mean that either King cr Lords ſhould Þ 
cc take an active part in it. A bill, which only | 
«© touches the repreſentation of the people, muſt origi- Þ 
« nate in the houſe of commons In the formation 


I conſider it 
* asg equivalent to robbing the parties concerned off 
I ſay that, 
although this birth- right may be forfeited, or the, 
« exerciſe of it ſuſpended in particular caſes, it cannot 
© be taken away, by the general law, for any real or} 
e pretended purpoſe of improving the conſt:tution. þ 


FCC 


* and mode of paſſing it, the excluſive right of the 
c commons mult be ailcrted as ſcrupulo':{ly, as in the 


t caſe of a money-bill. 


Now, Sir, I ſhuu'd be glad ö 


«© to know hy what kind of reaſoning it can be proved, | 
c that there is a power in the repreſentat ve to deſtroy | 


«© his immediate conſtituent. 


From whence could he | 


& poſſibly derive it? A courtier, I know, will be 


© ready to maintain the affirmative. 
“ ſuits him exactly, becauſe it gives an unlimited 
& operation to the influence of the crown. But we, 


% Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold a different language. 


It is no anſwer to me to lay, that the bill, when it 
6“ paſſes 


The doctrine 
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: « paſſes the houſe of commons, is the a& of the ma- 
“ jority, and not the repreſentatives of the particular 
boroughs concerned. If the majority can disfran- 


chiſe ten boroughs, why not twenty, why not the 
whole kingdom ? Why ſhould not they make their 
own ſeats in parliament for life?: - When the ſep- 
tennial act paſſed, the legiſlature did. what, appa- 
rently and palpably, they had no power to do; but 
they did more than people in general were aware 
of: they, in effect, disfranchiſed the whole kingdom 
for four years. 

Fo argument's ſake, I will now ſuppoſe, that 
the expediency of the meaſure, and the power of 
parliament, are unqueſtionable, Still you will find 
an inſurmountable difficulty in the execution. When 
all your inſtruments of amputation are prepared, 
when the unhappy patient lies bound at your feet, 
without the poſſibility of reſiſtance, by what infalli- 
ble rule will you direct the operation? When you 
propoſe to cut away the rotten parts, can you tell 
us what parts are perfectly ſoumd? - Are there any 
certain limits, in fact or theory, to inform you at 
what point you muſt ſtop, at what point the morti- 
fication ends. To a man fo capable of obſervation 
and reflection as you are, it is unneceſſary to fav all 
that might be ſaid upon the ſubjet. Beſides that 
I approve highly of Lord Chatham's idea 9f in/#/ing 
a portion of new health into the conſtitution, to enable 
it to bear its inſirmities (a brilliant expreſſion, and 
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ce full of intrinſic wiſdom), other reaſons concur iu 
% perſuading me to adopt it. I have no objection, &c. z FIRS 

THE man, who fairly and completely anſwers this} 
argument, ſhall have my thanks and my applauſe . 
My heart is already with him. —I am ready to be con- 
verted.— I admire his morality, and would gladly} 
ſubſcribe to the articles of his faith.—Gratcfvl, as 


Au 


am, to the GOOD BEING, whoſe bounty has imparted trons 
to me this reaſoning intellect, whatever it is, I hold . the b 
myſelf proportionably indebted to him, from who j ARMY 
enlightened underſtanding another ray of knowledge a 
communicates to mine. But neither ſhould I thi clim: 
the moſt exaited faculties of the human mind, 28110 —the 
worthy of the divinity ; nor any aſſiſtance, in the im- Lutt. 


provement of them, a ſubject of gratitude to my fellow} 
creature, if I were not ſatisfied that, really to inform BECK 


the underſtanding, corrects and enlarges the heart. B Ra - 5 
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A NIE RICA, Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden the pa- 
trons of, vol. I. pag. -a new office eſtabliſhed for 
the buſineſs of, ib. | 

ARMY, young gentlemen coming into it ſaid to be a 
ſecurity to the kingdom from foreign as well as do- 


climates unfayourable to Britiſh conſtitutions, p. 37 
—the inſult offered to it, by appointing Colonel 
Luttrell Adjutant-general of Ireland, vol. II. p. 43. 


B. 


BECKrOoRD Mr. his ſumptuous entertzinment at the 
Manſion-houſe, vol. II. p. 126. | | 
BEDFORD, Duke of, a letter to his Grace from Junius, 
vol. I. p. 123—his feelings nice, if to be judged from 
8. his reſentments, ib. - what his Grace was, and what 
he might have been, p. 124 his avowal of the ſale 

of a Borough, p. 126—accuſed of inſenſibility on 
the loſs of his fon, 127— His Grace every way unfor- 
tunate, ib.—his embaſſy at Verſailles the firſt impor- 
tant part of his hiſtory, p. 128—thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with his Grace's pecuniary character are apt 
to ſuſpect ſuch ſacrifices would not have been made 
without ſome private compenſations, p. 129—ſtipu- 
lations made betwixt him and Lord * wh and vios 


lated, ib.—behaves to the King in an outrageous 
manner, ib.—ſolicits again the friendſhip of Lord 
Bute, p. 130o—his meaſures to obtain and confirm 
his power, p..131—his character vindicated by Sir 
William Draper, p. 143—makes a public diſplay o 
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INDEX, 


his inſenſibility on the death of his fon, p. t55--an | 


anecdote of his Grace's behaviour on this misfor- 
tune, p. 156. 


BENSON Mr. challenged as a juryman, vol. II. p 173. N 
BIN GLE Mr. his impriſonment tor two years, vol. II. 


P-. 49. 


BLACR STONE Dr. Solicitor to the Queen, vol. I. | 
p-. 193—more ſolicitous to preſerve his place than his 


reputation, ib.—aletter addreſſed to him from Junius, 
vol, I. p. g3z—charged with having delivered differ- 
ent doctrines in the houſe of commons from what 
he had written in his Commentaries, p. 99—that 
when he ſpoke in the houſe, he never once thought of 
the Commentaries, until the contradiction was unex- 
pectedly urged, p. 100—contradits the miniſtry 
ſometimes as well as himſelf, p. 160. 

BraDsHaw Mr. has a penſion ſettled upon him, vol. IT, 
p. 8—afhrms that every part of Mr. Hine's pur- 
chaſe-money was paid to Colonel Burgoyne, p. 99 
Han intimacy betwixt him and Lord Irnham, p. 189. 

BROMFIELD Mr. Surgeon, his opinion in regard to 
the death of George Clarke, who received a blow at 

the Brenttord election, vol. I. p. 42. | 

BROOKE Dr. ſaid to be quartered on the ſalary of a 
patent place purchaſed by Mr. Hine, vol. II. p. 174. 

BUCARELLI, the Spaniſh governor of Port Egmont 
acted in obedience to his order, vol. II. p. 60—it 
he had acted without, he deſerved death, p. 63. 

BURGOYNE Colonel, his expences at Preſton, vol. I. 
p-. 173—the purchaſe-money of a patent place ſaid 
to be given him for his ſervices at Preſton, p. 175 
—Nno man more tender of his reputation, ib. 

 BuTEx Earl of, his interview with the Duke of Bed- 

ford, vol. I. p. 126—not of a temper to relinquiſh 

power, though he retired from employment, vol. I, 

p-. 129 —ſtipulations made betwixt him and the Duke 

of Bedford, violated, ib.—treats the Duke with 

contempt, when again ſoliciting his friendſhip, p. 130. 
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IND E X. 
. 
CaLCRAFT Mr. when he determined to be a patriot, 


vol. II. p. 165. 
CAMDEN Lord, attributes to the crown a power, in 


caſe of neceſſity, to ſuſpend the operation of an act of 


the legiſlature, vol. II. p. 160—his doctrine in this 

reſpect conſidered und refuted, p. 169 -a letter to 

his lordſhip fron Junius, p. 222. | 
CHARLES I. lived and died a hypocrite. vol. I. p. 61. 


CHARLES II. a hypocrite, though of another ſort, ib. 


CHATHAM Lord, introduces the Duke of Grafton on 
the political ſtage, vol. I. p. 6x—obliged to with- 
draw his name from an adminiſtration formed on the 
credit of it, p. 63—the motive of giving the thanks 
of the city to him, vol. II. p. 127—an encomium 
on him by Junius, p. 135. 

CLERGY, their incapacity to fit in the houſe of com- 
mons, vol. I. p. 115. | 

Cok = Sir Edward, his opinion with regard to the houſe 
of commons committing for contempt, vol. II. p. 91. 

CoLONIES, thoſe of America alienated from their na- 
tural affection to the Mother Country, vol. I. p. 7— 
receive ſpirit and argument from the declaration of 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden, ib.—the ſtamp-act res 
pealed, and a new mode of taxing the Colonies in- 
vented, 1b.—the Coloniſts equally deteſt the pageantry 
of a King and the hypocrily of a Biſhop, 188. 

Commons houſe of, ſaid to have transferred their gra- 
titude from their parents to their benefactors, vol, I. 
p- 185—have aſſumed an authority equal to an act 
of the legiſlature, p. 193 have tranferred the right 
of election from the collective to the repreſentative 
body, p. 194 — they are only interpreters to convey 
the ſenſe of the people to the crown, vol. II. p. 26— 
did not dare to aſſert their own dignity when groſsly 
attacked, p. 33—would beſt conſult their dignity by 
appealing to the laws, when they are offended, p. 82. 

CoRs1lCa, would never have been invaded, if the Bri- 

3 tiſn 


INDEX. 


fiſh court had interpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, . 


vol. I. P- 65. 


CROMWELL OLIVER, with all his crimes, had the ſpi- : 
rit of an Engliſhman, vol. I. p. 0 an expreſſion of f 


his in the time of Charles I. p. 122. 
CUMBERLAND the late Duke of; in his time parlia- 


mentary influence prevailed leaſt in the army, vol. I. 


p-. 28. 


D. 


DixoIEN Mr. becomes a candidate for the county of 
Middleſex, vol. I. p. 48. 

Dopp Captain, applied to Captain Garth for the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his guard to reſcue General Ganſel, vol. I. 

166. : 

1 Sir William; his defence of the Marquis of 
Granby, againſt the charges of Junius, vol. I. p. 14 
——his letter to Junius, p. 26 refers him to the unit- 
ed voice of the army, and all Germany, for inſtances 
of the military ſkill and capacity of the Marquis of 
Granby, p. 27—his anſwer on his own account, 
p-. 28—accuſed of making a traffic of the royal fa- 
vour, p. 35—another letter to Junius, p. 36—his 
anſwer to a queſtion of Junius, ib.—to Junius, 

. 134—complains of the aſſertion of Junius, that 
he had ſold the companions of his ſucceſs, ib.—that 
it is a malicious falſhood, and bids the writer ſtand 
forth and avow the charge, ib.—appeals to the gen- 
tlemen to whom he had made application in this at. 
fair, p. 135—to Junius ; that he has read his letter 
to the Duke of Bedford with horror and aſtoni ſh- 
ment, wherein an affectionate father is upbraided 
with the loſs of an only and moſt amiable fon, p. 141 
—that Junius goes wantonly out of his way to tor- 
ment declining age, vol. I. ib.—he is called upon to 
prove the Duke's avarice, before he makes his haſty 
and wicked conclufions, p. 142—but it an ambaſſa- 
dor loves money too much, 1s this a proof that he 
has taken any to betray his country? p. 143—Sir 
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INDEX. 


William's account of the miniſterial quarrels, p. 144 
that the Duke, however, potent as he is, is amen- 
able to juſtice, and the parliament is the high and ſo- 
jemn tribunal, p. 143. 


E. 


£1115 Mr. Welbore, whether he makes or ſuppreſſes 
„1. 


a motion, is ſure of his ditgrace, vol. II. p. 23. 
EXPULSION from the houſe of commons, whether it 
creates incapacity of being re- elected, vol. I. p. 102. 
& ſeq.— Mr. Walpole's caſe conſider ed as a prece- 
dent, p. 106. 
Erk John, bailed by Lord Mansfield, vol. II. p. 186 


— this affair {tated and examined according to the 
ſtatutes in ſuch calcs, p. 214. 


F, | 
FELONY, whether or not bailable, vol. IT, p. 195— 
the ſtatutes relative to bail in criminal matter ſtated 
in due order, p. 198. 
'00TE Mr. Surgeon, his evidence on the trial of Mac 
Quirk, vol. I. p. 43. 
G 


auf Laws oppreſſive to the ſubject, vol. II. p. 184. 
AN SEI General, his reſcue from the Bailiffs near the 
Tilt-yard in St. James's Park, vol. I. p. 161—he 
ſolicited a corporal and other ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in 
making his eſcape, p. 166. 

ARTH Captain, declined appearing himſelf, but ſtood 
aloof while Captain Dodd took upon him to order 
out the King's guard to xelcus General Ganſel, 
vol. I. p. 165. 

15BORNE Colonel, a regiment ſaid to be fold to DIY 
p. 25—Colonel Draper refigned it to him for his 
half- pay, p. 32—zccepts of a penſion for the govern- 
ment of Kinſale, vol. II. p. 133. 

RAFTON Duke of, upon what foot ing he firſt took, 
and ſoon after reſigned, the office of ſecretary of ſtate, 


vol. I. p. 4—the only act of mercy to which he ad- 
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viſed his ſovereign received with diſapprobation, | 
p-. 41—his eſtabliſhment of a new tribunal, p. 45— 
one fatal mark fixed on every meaſure, wherein he is 
concerned, p. 47—a ſingular inſtance of youth with. 
out ſpirit, p. 48—obliged either to abandon a uleful 
partizan, or to protect a villain from public juſtice, | 
p. 49—accuſed of balancing his non- execution of | 
the laws with a breach of the conſtitution, p. 54— 
the ſeating Mr, Luttrell in the houſe of commons 
entails on poſterity the immediate effects of his ad- 
miniſtration, vol. I. p. 55—in his ſyſtem of govern: 
ment, he addrefles himſelf fimply to the touch, p. 59 
—his character conſidered as a ſubject of curious 
ſpeculation, p. 69—reſemblance thereof to that of 
his royal progenitors, p. 61—at his ſetting out, a 
patriot of no unpromiſing expectations, p. 62—has 
many compenſations to make in the cloſet for his for- 
mer friendſhip with Mr. Wilkes, ib—his union by 
marriage not imprudent in a political view, p. 63— 
his Grace's public conduct as a miniſter the coun- 


terpart of his private hiſtory, p. 64—in the whol: 


courſe of his lite, a ſtrange endeavour to unite con- 
tradictions, p. 71—his inſult on public decorum at 
the Opera-houſe, p. 73—his reaſons for deſerting his 
friends, p. 74—his political infant ſtate, childhood, 
puberty and manhood, p. 7 5—it his Grace's abilities 
had been able to keep pace with the principles of his 
heart, he would have been a formidable miniſter, 

. 76—the people find a refource in the weakneſs of 
bis underſtanding, ib—charged with being the leade 


of a ſervile adminiſtration, collected from the deſerꝗ 


ters of all parties, p. 78 —his coyneſs in rejecting 
Mr. Vaughan's propoſals is ſaid to reſemble the ter 
magant chaſtity of a prude, p. 172—1s called upo 
to tell the price of the patent purchaſed by Mr 
Hine, ib—will he dare (ſays Junius) to proſfecut: 
Vaughan, whilſt he is ſetting up the royal patronag! 
to auction? p. 173=in his public character, has in 
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INDEX. 
jured every ſubſect in the empire, vol. II. p. 2— 
the event of all the ſacrifices he made to Lord Bute's 


patronage, ih—at the molt active period of life, 
obliged to quit the buſy ſcene, and conceal himicIf 


from the world, p. 3—the neglect of the petitions _ 


and remonſtrances a part of his original plan of go- 
vernment, p. 4—was contented with pronouncing 


Colonel Luttre!]'s panegyric, p. 41—is reſtored to 


his rank under the royal ſtandard, p. g6—is acknow- 
Iedged by Junius to have great intrini:c merit, but 
is cautioned not to value it too highly, p. 97—in 
vain would his Majeſty have looked round for a more 
conſummate character, p. 98—he remembers with 
gratitude how the Duke accommodated his morals 
to the neceſſity of his ſervice, ib—the abundance of 
merit in the Duke to ſecure the favour of his ſove- 
reign, p. 99 a ſtriking peculiarity in his character, 


p. 102—his Grace's re-appointment in the cabinet 


announced to the public by the ominous return of 
Lord Bute, p. 103—in whatever meaſure concerned, 
he makes the government of the beſt of princes con- 
temptible and ridiculous, ih his baſeneſs affirmed 
to be the cauſe of greater miſchie? to England than 
even the unfortunate ambition of Lord Bute, p. 135 
—to what enormous excefles the influence of the 
crown has oonducted his Grace, without a ſpark of 
perſonal reſolution, p. 145 -in what a hopeful con- 
dition he delivered the navy to his ſucceſſor, p. 148 
the navy being in great want of timber, a warrant 
was made out to cut timber in Whittlebury foreſt, 
where the Duke is hereditary ranger, p. 149—his 


Grace's periecution of the Deputy- Surveyor for at- 


tempting to cut down the trees, when he happened 
not to have the warrant in his pocket, ib.—the 
Duke aſſerted upon his honour, that, in the grant, the 
property of the timber is veſted in the ranger, p. 150 
—the very reverſe affirmed to be the truth, ib-yet 
the oaks keep their ground, the King is defrauded, 
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and the navy ſuffers; all this to appeaſe the Duke | 
of Grafton, ib—the mortification he received on the 
defeat of Sir James Lowther, p. 187—his expedition 
in haſter ing the grant to transfer the Duke of Port- 


land's property to Sir James Lowther, p. 190. 
GRaNBY Lord, accuſed of accumulating, 


many will tell inſtances of his military ſkill and ca- 
pacity, p. 27—his reputation js ſaid by Junius to 


have ſuffered more by his friends than his enemies, 


P+ 33. 
CRENVILLE Mr, at any rate to be diſtreſſed, becauſe 


he was miniſter, vol. I. p. 7—vindicated fiom ſome 
reflections thrown out againſt him in a _pamphiet 
written in defence of Sir Matthew Blackſtone, p. 94 
—receives chaſtiſement from the chair in the houte 
of commons, p. 100. 


H. 


HARLEY Mr. the intereft of government in the city 
ſaid to be committed to him, vol. II. p. 104. 


HARRY the Eighth, by the ſubmiſſion of his parlia- 


ment, as abſolute as Lewis the Fourteenth, vol. IT. 
69. | 

HAWKE Sir Edward, this country highly indebted to 
him, vol. I. p. 11. 

HILILISBOROOU GH Earl of, called forth to govern Ame- 
rica, vol. I. p. 8—his meaſtres cenſured, ib, 

HINH Mr. a patent purchaſed by him, vol. I. p. 172 
—the price at which the Place was knocked down, 

23, 

— 4 Mr. his unfortunate enden in ſupport of 
the nomination of Sheriffs, vol. IT. p. 105—in his 
rinciples already a biſhop, p. 106—his letter to 
ſunius, p. 107— tis the reputation gained N 

tn. 


in his oon 
perſon and family, a number of lucrative employ- | 
ments, vol. I. p. 10—his cares confined to filling | 
up vacancies, p. 11—praiſed and vindicated by dir 
William Draper, againſt the charges of Junius, 
p. 15—the united voice of the army and all Gen- 
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this ſignature which draws from him a reply, ib 
that he is ready to lay down his life in oppoſition to 
the miniſterial meaſures, p. og that he did not 
ſolicit one vote in favour of Meſſrs. Plumbe and 
Kirk man, ib—a letter to him from Junius, p. 110— 
accuſed of having ſold himſelf to the miniſtry from 
his own letters, ib. —his mode of attack on Mr. 
Wilkes cenſured, p. 111—1s blamed for introducing 
the name of a young lady into the news papers, 
p. 112—1s charged with having duped Mr. Oliver, 
p. 113—another letter to Junius, ib.—charges him 
with inconſiſtency and ſelf-contradiction, p. 114— 
that he feels no reluQtance to attack the character 
of any man, p. 117—that the darkneſs, in which 
Tunius thinks himſelf ſhrouded, has not concealed 
him, p. 120—refle&ions on the tendency of Junius's 

rinciples, p. 123—that Mr. Wilkes did commiſſion 

Ir. Thomas Walpole to ſolicit a penſion for him, 
ib. that, according to Junius, Mr. Wilkes ought 
to hold the ſtrings of his benefactors purſes /o lg 
as he continues to be a thorn in the King's fide, p. 125 
—that the leaders of the oppoſition refuted to ſtipu- 
late certain points for the public, in cafe they ſhould 
get into adminiftration, 1h.—a letter to Mr. Horne 
from Junius, p. 128—is charged with changing the 
terms of Junius's propoſition, when he ſuppoſes him 
to aſſert, it would be impoſſible for any man to write 
in the news paper, and not be diſcovered, p. 130 
that he deals in fiction, and therefore naturally ap- 
peals to the evidence of the puets, vol. II. p. 131— 
is allowed a degree of merit which aggravates his 
guilt, p. 132—his furious perſecuting zeal has by 
gentle degrees ſoftened into moderation, p. 134— 
—ſhameful for him, who has lived in friendſhip with 
Mr. Wilkes, to reproach him for tailings naturally 
connedted with deſpair, p. 137. 


HuUmMPHREY Mr. his treatment of the Duke of Bed- 


ford on the courſe at Litchfield, vol. I. p. 127. 
IRE. 
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I. 


IN Ef. Aa v p the pcople of, have been uniformly plunde 
ed and oppreſſed, vol. I. p. 33. 

IR NHaMu Lord, father of Colonel Luttrell, vol. III 
Pp. 189. | 

JupGE, one may be honeſt enough in the deciſion o 

private cauſes, yet a traitor to the public, vol, I 

12. | 

10 IUs letter from, to the Printer of the Public Ad. 
vertiſer, on the ſt:te of the nation, and the differen 
departments of the ſtate, vol. I. p. 1 to Sir Wil 
liam Draper, p. 21—approves of Sir William's ſpi 
rit in giving his name to the public, but that it waz 
a proof of nothing but ſpirit, ib. requires ſome in 
ſtances of the military ſkill and capacity of Lor 
Granby, p. 22z—puts tome queries to Sir William as 
to his own conduct, p. 25—called upon by Sir 
William to give his real name, p. 26—another let 
ter to Sir William Draper, p. 42—explains Sir Wil 
liam's bargain with Colonel Giſborne, p. 3 5—lette 
to Sir William Draper, p. 47—declares himſelf t 
be 1 plain unlettered man, p. 379—calls upon Si 
William to juſtify his declaration of the Sovereign' 
having done an act in his favour contrary to Jaw 
p. 38—takes his leave of Sir William, ib.—lette 
to the Duke of Grafton, p. 40—that the only act of 
mercy, to which the Duke adviſed his Majeſty, meet 
with diſapprobation, p. 41—that it was hazarding 
too much to interpole the ſtrength of prerogative 
between ſuch a felon as Mac Quirk, and the juſtice 
of his country, p. 42—the pardoning of this man, 
and the reaſons alledged for ſo doing, conſidered, 
p. 45—to the Duke of Grafton, p. 47—that one 


fatal mark ſeems to be fixed on every meaſure of his 
Grace, whether in a perſonal or political character, 
ib.—that a certain miniſterial writer does not defend 
the miniſter as to the pardoning Mac Quirk upon 
his own principles, p. 49g—that his Grace can re 
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en for which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities he 
Arſt honoured him with his friendſhip, ib.—to Mr. 
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Edward Weſton, p. 51—a citation from his pam- 


phlet in defence of the pardoning of Mac Quirk, 


with remarks, p. 52 - to the Duke of Grafton, p. 53 


that his Grace was at firſt ſcrupulous of even ex- 
erciſing thoſe powers with which the executive 
power of the legiſlature is inveſted, ib.—that he re- 
lerved the proots cf his intrepid ſpirit for trials of 
greater hazard, p. 54—that he balanced the non- 
exccution of the laws with a breach of the donſtitu- 
tion, ib.,-to the Duke of Grafton, p. 59 that his 


Grace addreſſes himſelf ſimply to the touch, ib—his 


character reſembles that of his royal anceſtors, p. 61 — 
to the Duke of Grafton, p. 76—if his Grace's ta- 
lents could keep pace with the principles of his 
heart, he would have been a moſt formidable miniſ- 
ter, ib.—that he became the leader of an adminiſtra- 
tion collected from the deſerters of all parties, p. 78 
—to the Printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 83 — 
the queſtion ariſing from Mr. Wilkes's expulſion, 
and the appointment of Mr. Luttrell attempted to 
be ſtated with juſtice and preciſion— the expulſion 
of Mr. Walpole, and his re- election, how far a caſe 
in point, p. 87—to Sir William Blackitone, p. 93 
-a certain pamphlet, written in defence of Sir Wil- 
liam's conduct, conſidered, ib. - Mr. Grenville and 
Sir William Meredith vindicated from ſome aſper— 
ſions in this pamphlet, p. 95—that a certain writer, 
who defends the proceedings with regard to the 
Middleſex election, only quotes ſuch part of Mr. 
Walpole's caſe as ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, p. 110 
that the houſe meant to declare Mr. Walpole's 
incapacity aroſe from the crimes he had committed, 
p. 112—they alſo declared the other candidate not 
duly elected, p. 113—explanation of ſome paſſages in 
the laſt letter, p. x179—to the Duke of Bedford, 
p. 123—that he has loſt much real authority and 
; un. 


1 


importance, p. 124— the degree of judgment he has 
ſhewn in carrying his own ſyſtem into execution, 
p. 127—the importance of his embaſſy to the court 
of Verſailles, p. 12$—the meaſures he took to ob- 
tain and confirm his power, p. 131—to Sir William 
Draper, p. 137—that after having attacked Junius“ 
under that character, he had no right to know him 
under any other, ib.—that Sir William was appoint- 
ed Colonel to a regiment greatly out of his tun, 
p. 138— Junius thinks it by no means neceſſary he 
mould be expoſed to the reſentment of the work! 
and moſt powerful men in this country, p. 139—to 
Sir William Draper—Sir William till continues to 
be a fatal friend, p. 146—he confiders nothing in! 
the cauſe he adopts, but the difficulty of defending it, 
ib.—he may reſt aſſured the Duke of Bedford laughs 
with equal indifference at Junius's reproaches and 
Sir William's diſtreſs about him, p. 147—admitting! 
the fingle inſtance of his Grace's generoſity, the 
ublic may perhaps demand ſome other proofs of 
Bis munificence, p. 148— though there was no do 
cument left of any treaſonable negotiation, yet the 
conduct and known temper of the miniſter carrie 
an internal evidence, p. 149—tC ... Printer of the 
Public Advertifer, p. 151—Juniuc applauds the 
ſpirit with which a lady has paid the debt of grati 
titude to her benefactor, ib.—this ſingle benevolen 
action is perhaps the more conſpicuous from ſtanding 
alone, ib. to the Printer of the Public Advertiſer 
p. 158—the prefent miniſtry fingularly marked b) 
their fortune, as their crimes, ib. — they ſeem deter 
mined to perplex us with the multitude of their of 
fences, ib.—a Major-General of the army arreſtee 
for a conſiderable debt, and reſcued by a Serjean 
and ſome private ſoldiers, p. 1 59—that this is: 
wound given to the law, and no remedy appliec 
. 160—the main queſtion is, how the miniſtry hay 
acted on this occaſion, P. 161—the aggravating Cir 
cum 
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eumſtances of this affair, vol. I. 161 —that the 
regiments of guards, as a corps, are neither good 
ſubje&ts nor good ſoldiers, p. 162—the marching 
regiments the braveſt troops in the world, p. 163 
—to the Printer of the Public Advertiſer, p- 170 
—that he admits the claim of Modeſtus in the 
Gazetter, ib. that Modeſtus, having inſinuated that 
the offenders in the reſcue may ſtill be brought 
to a trial, any attempt to prejudge the cauſe would 
be highly improper, p. 171—it the gentlemen, whoſe 
conduct is in queſtion, are not brought to a trial, 
the Duke of Grafton ſhall hear from him again, ib. 
leaves it to his countrymen to determine whether 
he is moved by malevolence, or animated by a juſt 
purpoſe of .otaining a ſatisfaction to the Jaws of the 
country, ib.— to h:s Grace the Duke of Grafton 
Junius gives his Grace credit for his diſcretion in 
refuſing Mr. Vaughan's propoſals, p. 172=aſks 
what was the price of Mr. Hine's patent, ib.—and 


whether the Duke dares to complain of an attack 


upon his own honour, while he is ſelling the favours 
of the crown, p. 173—to his Grace the Duke of 
Grafton, ih. — Junius is ſurpriſed at the ſilence of 
his Graces imiends to the charge of having ſold a 
patent-plice, p. 174—the price at which the place 
was knocked down, ib.—that there is none of all 
his Grace's friends hardy enough to deny the charge, 
p. 175—that Mr, Vaughan's offer amounted to a 
high miſdemeanour, p. 176—to the Printer of the 
Public Advertifer—Junius ſuppoſes a well-inten- 
tioned Prince aſking advice for the happineſs of his 
ſubjects, p.177—and an honeſt man, when permitted 
to approach a King, in what terms he would addreſs 


himieif to his Sovereign, p. 179—he ſeparates the 


amiable Prince from the folly and — of his 
ſervants, ib.—and that the King ſhould diſtinguiſh 
betwixt his own dignity, and what ſerves only ta 


promote the intereit and ambition of a miniſter, 


vol. I * 
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vol. I. p. 1$0—that he ſhould withdraw his confidence | 
from all parties, and conſult his own underſtanding, f 


ib.—that there is an original bias in his education, 


p. 181—that a little perſonal motive was ſufficient | 
to remove the ableſt ſervants of the crown, ib.—that | 
Mr. Wilkes, though he attacked the favourite, was 
unworthy of a King's eee reſentment, p. 183— | 

one man has been for years ' 
the ſole object of government, ib.—that his miniſters | 
have forced the ſubjects, from wiſhing well to the | 
cauſe of one man, to unite with him in their own, | 
p. 185—that nothing Jeſs than a repeal of a certain | 
reſolution can heal the wound given to the conſtitu- 
tion, ib.—if an Engliſh King be hated or deſpiſed, |; 
he muſt be unhappy, p. 187—that the Prince takes | 
the ſenſe of the army from the conduct of the guards, | 
as he does that of the people from the repreſentations | 
of the miniſtry, p. 191—that the houſe of commons 
have attributed to their own vote an authority equal | 
to an act of the legiſlature, p. 193—to the Duke of | 


that the deſtruction o 


Grafton, vol. II. p. z—1n his public character he has 


injured every ſubje& of the Empire, p. 2—at the | 
moſt active period of life he muſt quit the buſy ſcene, | 
and cor ceal himſelf from the world, p. 3—that the 
neglect of the remonſtrances and petitions was part 
of his original plan of government, p. 4—the ſitua- 
tion in which he abandoned his royal maſter, P. 5g | 
 —that he either differed from his colleagues, or 
thought the adminiſtration no longer tenable, p. 7—— | 
that he began with betraying the people, and con- f 
cluded with betraying the King, ib.— Junius takes 
leave of the Duke, p. 9—to the Printer of the Public If 
Advertifer, p x2—the King's anſwer to the city re- 
monſtrance conſidered, ib.—the grievances of the 
people aggravated by in ults, ib.—if any part of the 
repreſentative body be not choſen by the people, that 
part vitiates and corrupts the whole, p. 14—-inftead | 

of an anſwer to the petition, his Majeſty pronounces 
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his own panegyric, vol. II. p.15.—whether the remon- 
{trance be or be not injurious to the parliament, is the 


very queſtion between the parliament and the people, 


p-. 16—the city of London has not deſired the King 
to aſſume a power placed in other hands, p. 179—they 
call upon him to make ule of his royal prerogative, 
ib.—to the Printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 18. 
— that the King's anſwer to the city remonſtrance, 
is only tue ſentiments of the miniſter, p. 19.—the 
conſequences, however, materially affect his Majeſty's 
honour, ib.—he ſhould never appear but in an ami- 
able light to his ſubjects, p. 2z0—his Majeſty intro- 
duced too often, in the preſent reign, to act for or 


defend his ſervants, p. 2 3—an appeal to his Majeſty's 


judgment, p. z4—addreſſes from parliament conſi- 
dered as a faſhionable unmeaning formality, ib.— 
the conſequences of them conſidered when ſuppoſed 
to mean what they profeſs, ib.—to the Printer of the 
Public Advertiſer, p. 26—while parliament was 
ſitting, it would neither have been ſate nor regular 
to offer any opinion concerning their proceedings, 
ib. —we had a right to expe& ſomething from their 
prudence, and ſomething from their fears, p. 27— 
the majority of the houſe of lords join with the other 
houſe, p. 31—they would hardly have yielded fo 
much to the other houſe without the certainty of a 
compenſation, p. 32—the houle of zommons did not 
vindicate their own dignity when grofily attacked, 


p- 33—the buſineſs of the ſeſſion after voting the 


ſupplies and ſettling the Middleſex election, p. 35— 


the ſituation of the King after the prorogation of 


parliament, p. 36—to Lord North, p. 4o—the ho- 
nour of rewarding Mr. Luttreil's ſervices reſerved 
tor his lordſhip, ib.—is called upon to tell who ad- 
viied the King to appoint Colonel Luttiell, Adju— 


tant-general to the army of Ireland, p. 41—ſome 


ſecret purpole in view by ſuch an appointment, p. 42 
to Lord Mansfeld, p. 44—the danger of writing to 
14 | his 
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kis lordſhip, as he becomes party and judge, vol. II. 
p. A4-a tribute paid to his Scotch ſincerity, p. 45— 
that he conſoles himſelf for the loſs of a favo rite family 
by reviving the maxims of their government, p. 46 
that his maxims of juriiprudence direct his inter- 
pretation of the laws and treatment of juries, p. 47 
that the court of King's Bench becomes thereby 
a court of equity, p. 48 —his conduct with regard to 
Bingley's affair, ib.—that he invades the province 
of a jury, in the matter of a libel, p. 49— that his 
charge to the jury, in the proſecution againſt Almon 
and Woodfall, contradicted the higheſt legal authori- 
ties, p. 54—that he ordered a ſpecial Juryman to be 
ſet =" without any legal ob ection, p. 53—is ac- 
cuſed of having done great milchiefs to this country 
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as a miniſter, ib,—to the Printer of the Public Ad- 
| ; 


vertiſer, p. 57—violence and oppreſſion at home, 
ſupported by treachery and tubmiſſion abroad, p. 58 


plan of domeſtic policy, from his Majeſty's | 


acceſſion to the throne, engroſles all the attention of 


his ſervants, ib.—the expedition of the Spaniards 
againk Port Egmont, p. 5y—his Majeſty's ſnip de- 


tained in port above twenty days, ib.—the King's 
ſpeech, Nov. 1770, conſidered, p. 60 —if the actual 


ſit uation of Euro 


be conſidered, when the affair | 


of Port Egmont happened, the treachery of the 
King's ſervants muſt appear in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
p. 64—a moſt favourable opportunity loſt, ib. — 
the materials of a fable from the affair of Port Eg- 


mont, p. 66—to the Printer of the Public Advertiſer, 


p. 72—nothing now to be apprehended from prero- | 


gative, but inuch from undue influence, p. 75— 
our political climate ſeverely altered, p. 56—the 
nature and origin of privileges traced and conſider- 
ed, — to the Printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 92 
an extract from the journals of the houſe of com- 
mons, p. 93—a queſtion or two pat thereupon to 


dne advocates for privilege, p. 94-=to the — 
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f Grafton, vol. II. p. g6—that his Majeſty would 


in vain have looked round the kingdom, tor a cha- 
rater io conſummate as his Grace's, p. 98—that 
his Grace did not neglect the magiſtrate while he 
flattered the inan, p. 99 — that he has merit in abun- 
dance, to recommend him to the ſovereign, ib.— 
that he has never formed a friendſhip which has not 
been fa al to the object of it, p. 102—the ſervices 
he has done his maſter, have been faithfully record- 


ed, p. 103—his Grace's re appointment to a feat in 


the cabinet, how announced ta the public, ib.—the 
Duke is the pillow, on which Junius propoſes to reſt 


all his reſentments, p. 106—to the Rev. Mr. Horne, 


p-. 110—from Mr. Horne's own letters, he is tup- 
poſed to have fold himſelf to the miniſtry, ib.—in 
order to gratify his perſonal hatred to Mr, Wilkes, 
that he ſacrificed the cauſe of the country as far as 
was in his power, p. 111—when the public expected 
diſcoveries, highly intereſting to the community, 
from Mr. Horne, what a pitiful detail was pro- 
duced, ib.—he has ſo little power to do miſchief, 
that it is much to be queſtioned, if the miniſtry will 
adhere to the promiſcs they may have made him, 
p. 112—to the Kev. Mr. Horne, p. 128—if any coarſe 
expreſſions have cicaped Junius, he agrees they are 
unfit for his pen, but that they may not have been 
improperly applied, p. 129g—upan Mr. Horne's 
terms, there is no danger in being a patriot, p. 133 
—by what gentle degrees his perſecuting zeal has 
ſoftened into moderation, p. 134—an high encomium 
on Lord Chatham, p. 135—what excuſe can Mr. 
Horne make for labouring to promote ſuch a con- 
ſummately bad man as Mr. Wilkes, to a ſtation of 
ſuch truſt and importance? p. 137—the beſt of 
Princes not diſpleaſed with the abuſe thrown upon 


his oſtenſible miniſters, p. 139—to the Duke of : 


Grafton, p. 144—that he has done as much miſchief 


to the community, as Cromwell would have done, 


had 
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had he been a coward, vol. II. p. 145— the enormous 1 
exceſſes through which court influence has ſafely con- 


eee ee 


ducted his Grace, without a ray of real underſtand- _ 
ing, ib.—it is like the univerſal paſſport of an bs 
ambaſlador, ib.—his Majeſty in want of money, Ma 
and the Navy in want of timber, p. 148—a warrant aga 
made out for cutting down any trees in Whittlebury | Fog 
foreſt, of which the Duke is hereditary ranger, | Wis 
P- 149—his Grace's behaviour on this occaſion, ib.— * 
to the Livery of London, p. 152—that the election bes, 
of their chief magiſtrate, was a point, in which 1 go 
every member of the community was intereſted, | que 
p. 153— the queſtion, to thoſe who mean fairly to ſtat 
the liberty of the people, lies within a very narrow | Shs 
compals, ib.— Mr. Naſh's character conſidered as of 
a magiſtrate, and a public man, ih,—he cannot alter 3 
his conduct, without confeſſing that he never acted mw 
upon principle of any kind, p. 154—to the Printer af 
of the Public Advertiſer, p. 155—Junius laments | lett 
the unhappy differences which have ariſen among 
the friends of the people, ib.—the inſidious partizan, 
| who foments the diforder, ſees the fruit of his in- Ltico 
F duſtry ripen beyond his hopes, p. 156—that Mr. | aga 
'F Wilkes has no reſource, but in the public favour, LONI 
'F p- 157—that Mr. Sawbridge has ſhewn himſelf poſ- ner 
| ſeſſed of that Republican firmneſs, which the times p.! 
| | require, p. 159—the right of preſſing, founded origi- LoT1 
| nally upon a neceſſity which ſuperſedes all argument, peo 
y p. 161—the deſigns of Lord Mansfield ſubtle, ef- Loy / 
| | fectual, and ſecure, p. 163—we ſhould not reject Lure 
1 the ſervices or friendſhip of any man, becauie he wit 
1 differs from us in a particular opinion, p. 164— thi! 
L | patriotiſm, it ſeems, may be improved by tranſ- p21 
|| planting, ib.—Junins defended in three material arg 
1 | points, p. 182—charges Lord Mansfield with do- fou 
| | ing what was illegal, in bailing Eyre, p. 186—to of 
29 the Duke of Grafton, ib.—the miftrable depreſſion gu 


1 of his Grace, when almoſt every man in the king. 
| om 
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dom was exulting in the defeat of Sir Jemes Lo- 
ther, vol. II. p. 187 - that he violates h:s own rides 
of decorum, when he does not inſult the an whom 
he has betrayed, p. 135—to Lord Chief Juſtice 
Mansfield Jun'us vndert2ke to prove the charge 
againſt his vo: dſhip, p. 192—that the ſuperior pow - 
er of bailing for telony, cI-1med by the comt of 
King's Bench, has oniy the negative nent ot the 
tegiflature, p- 194—that a perion, pontively charged 
with feloniouſly ſtealing, and taken with the ſtoſen 
goods upon him, is not bailable, p. 196—authorities 
quoted to ſupport this opinion, p. 198—the &þ veral 
ftatutes relative to bail in criminal caſes, ſtated in 
due order, ih.—the law 25 ſtated, applied to the caſe 
of John Eyre, who was committed jor felony, p. 217 
—to the Right Hon. Lerd Cemden, p. 222— Ju- 
nius calls upon his lordſhip to ſtan forth in defence 
of the laws of his country, p. 225—extratt of a 
letter from Junius to Mr, Wilkes, p. 224. 


L. 


LiooxiER Lord, the army taken from him much 
againſt his inclination, vol. I. p. 24. 
LonDoN city of, has given an example in what man. 


ner a King of this country ſhould be addrefled, vol. I, 


p. 81. | 

LoTTERY, the worſt way of raing money upon the 
people, vol. I. p. 6. | 

LoYALTY, what it is, vol. I. p. 1. 

LUTTRELL Mr. patronized by the Duke of Graiton 
with fucceſs, vol. I. p. 55—the aſſertion, that two- 
thirds of the nation apyrove of his adm ſſion into 
parliament, cannot be maintained nor confut d by 
argument, p. 72—the appointment of, jnvades the 
foundations of the laws themſelves, p. 80 — a ftrain 
of proſtitution in his character, admired for its ſin- 
gularity, vol. II. p. 41. 


$$ Lyny 


— 


| Lynx burgeſſes of, re-elet Mr. Walpole after being 1 gh 
| expelled, vol. I. p. 88. ee 
1 M. need 
| | Macquirk, the King's warrant for his pardon, P- 3 
8 vol. 1. p. 4z—the pardoning of him much blamed, an! 
1 and the reaſons alledged for jo doing refuted, p. 45 in ( 
| | MANILLARANSOMu, diſhonourably given up, vol. I. not 
p. 21 the miniſters ſaid to be deſirous to do juſtice tion, 
| in this affair, but their efforts in vain, p. 30. Fup! 
MaNnsFittD Lord, a tribute paid by Junius to his ruth 
Scotch ſincerity, vel. II. p. 45—that his lord ſhip 5 
had ſome original attachments, which he took every tend 
opportunity to acknowledge, ib. —is charged with tan 
| reviving the maxims of government of his favourite Mop! 
family, p. 46—that he follows an uniform plan to wril 
| enlarge the power of the crown, ib.—that he labours a fa 
| to contract the power of the jury, p. 47, 49—that | mite 
inſtead of poſitive rules, by which a court ſhould be mal 
determined, he has introduced his own unſettled ade 
notions of equity, p. 48, 175—his conduct in re- Mus 
gard to Bingley's confinement and releaſe, p. 4%— TIM 
his charge to the jury, in caſes of libel, contradicts P* 
the higheſt legal authorities, p. 51—his Lordſhip 
reminded of the name of Benſon, p. 53—charged Nagy 
l | with doing much miſchict to this country as a mi- — 
$ nilter, ib. the ſuſpicious applauſe given by him to N der 
1 Lord Chatham, p. 171—the doctrine he delivers to " (t 
1 a jury, p. 172 — his reatons for challenging a jury- 3 
nl man, ib. accuſed of endeavouring to ſcreen the 25 f 
if © King's brother, p. 174 —charged by Junius for wy 
| bailing a man not bailable by the laws of Englard, hag 
5 186. | : 
Þ ; Ex the election for, attended with one fa. fir 
| ; vourable conſequence tor the people, vol. I. p. 56— TY 
iF the queſtion in this affair is, whether, by the law of M 
i parliament, expulſion alone creates a diſqualifica- 3 
1 tion, p. 112— 4s à2 fact highly injurious to the Ju 
81 rights 
; * 
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rights of the people, and as a Precedent, one of tt 

moſt dangerous, vol. I. p. 112. 

Mix isTERS, to be acquainted with tte merit of, we 
need only obſ:rve the condition of tue people, vol. I. 
p. 3—the miſconduct of, has produced a ſudden 
an! extraordinary change within their few years 
in Great Britain, p. 4—the conduct and character, 
not the deſcription of miniſters, the caute of na- 
tional calainitics, p. 21 —tbe miniſter; who by cor- 
ruption invaues the ircedom of eltEtion, and the 
ruthan, who by open violence deſtroys nat freedoms 
embarked in the ſame bottom, p. 41—he 1s the 
tenant of the day, and has no intereſt in the inheri- 
tance, vol. II. p. 25. | 

MopesTus, charges Junius with abſurdity in his 
writings, vol. I. p. 152—cannot diſtingui: between 
a ſarcaim and à contradiction, p. 153-—'s ccuſed of 
miſquoting what Junius ſays ot coi:':.nce, a1d 
making the ſentence ridiculous by making it his 
Own, p. 155. 

MusGRavt Dr. his firmneſs and integrity on his 
examination before the houle of commons, vol. II. 


P. 33» 
N. 


Nas Mr. his behaviour as a magiſtrate and a public 
man conſidered, vol. II. p. 153. 
NATION, when the fatety oi is at ſtake, ſuſpie ion is a 
ſuſkcient ground tor en un y, vol. I. p. 2 
Noxru Lord, Chancellor oi the Exchequer, vol. I. 
p. „—is warned to think ſeriouſly, before he increaſes 
the public debt, p. 6—the palm of miniſterial firn.— 
neſs transferred to his lordſhip, p. 54 his boaſted 
firmnets and coniftericy, vol. II. p. 22—had the 
means in his poultetiion of reducing all the four per 
ceiits. at once, p. 36—had the honour of rewarding 
Mr. Luttrell's ſervices, p. 4o—is called upon by 
Junius to tell, who adviſed the King to appeint 
| Colonel 


INDEX. 


Colonel Luttrell, Adjutant- general of the army of 
Irrland, vol. II. p. 41—that he ſhall not have time 
to new model the Iriſh army, p. 4— perhaps only 
the blind inſtrument of Lord Bute and the Princeis 
Dowager, ib. 

Noyes Mr. Attorney-general, his opinion of the pri- 
vilege of the houſe of commons, to commit for 
contempt, vol. II. p. gr. 


25 O. 
O1.D NoLL, deſtined to be the ruin of the houſe of 
Stuart, vol. I. p. 71-—does not deny that Corlica 
has been ſacrificed to the French, p. 74. 


P. 


PaRSOxNSs Ann, miſtreſs to the Duke of Grafton, 
vol. I. p. 58—led into public by his Grace, and 
placed at the head of his table, p. 69—banded 
through the Opera-houſe in preſence of the Queen, 
by the firſt Lord of the Treaſury, p. 75. 

PARTIES, the idea of uniting does not produce the ſa- 
lutary effects intended thereby, vol. I. p. 3. 


laws, which they themſelves have enaRed, vol. I. 
P- 1—in reading the hiſtory of, how we become in- 
tereſted in their cauſe, p. 2—an impartial adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, the firmeſt Bond to engage their 
Affections to government, p. 11. | 
Percy Earl, placed at the head of a regiment, vol. I. 
p- 26—Aid-de camp to the King, and had the rank 
of Colonel, before he had the regiment, p. 34. 
PXrilo-JuNivus to the Prirter - the Public Adver- 
tiſer, vol. I. p. 68—that the Duke of Grafton's 
friends, in the conteſt with Junius, are reduced to 
the general charge of ſcurrility and falſhood,—the 


ib.—a reviſal and conſideration of them, as they 
appeared in letter XII. —another letter of his to the 
"i | | Printer 


. PEOPLE, ſubmiſſion of a free one, a compliance with 


| the 


truth of junius's facts of importance to the public, 
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Printer of the Public Advertiſer, vol. I. p. 7z— 
that in the whole courſe of the Duke of Grafton's 
life, there is a ſtrange endeavour to unite contra- 
dictions, ib.—a violation of public decorum ſhould 
never be torg.ven, p. 75—the Duke of Grafton's 
conduct in this reſpect, ib.—his Grace has always 
ſome reaton tor deſerting his friends, ib.—to the 
Printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 89.—the objec- 
tions of G. A. to Junius's ſtate ot the queſtion, as to 
the Middleſex election, confidered, p. go—to the 
Printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 99 —that a cor- 
reipcndent of the dt. James's Evening Poſt miiun- 
deritood Junius, ib,—that it appears evident, that 
Dr. Blackſtone never once thought of his commen- 
taries when ſpeaking in the houte of commons, until 
the contradiction was urged, p. xoo—charges the 
min. ſtry with introducing a new ſyſtem of logic, 
which he calls argument againſt fact, p. 1:9—to the 
Printer of the Public Advertiſer, p. 152—that he is 
ailured Junius will never deſcend to a diſpute with 
ſuch a writer as Modeſtus, ib.—an examination of 
the inftances brought to ſuppoit the charge of Junius 
being an Iriſhman, p. 153, &c.—that Modeſtus miſ- 
quotes what junius ſays of conſcience, and makes 
the ſentence ridiculous by making it his own, 
p. 155—to the Printer of the Public Advertiſer, 
vol. II. p. 146—that Anti-Junius triumphs in 
having, as he ſuppoſes, cut off an out puſt of Junius, 
1b.—that Junius Joes nut tpeak of the Spaniſh Na- 
tion, but the Spaniſh Court, as the natural enemies 
of England, ib.—if it were not the reſpe& he bears 
the miniſter, he could name a man, who, without 
one grain of underſtanding, can do halt as much as 
Oliver Cromwell, p. 70—as to a ſecret ſyſtem in the 
cloſet, that this can only be determined by appear- 
ances, ib.—the queries put by Anti-Junius can be 
only anſwered by the miniſtry, p. 71.,—to the Printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, p. 85—that thoſe who 
| | object 


INDEX. 
object to detached parts of Junius's laſt letter, do no 


mean faul, or have not conſidered the ſcope of his 


argument, vol. II. p. 85—that Junius does not ex- 
pect a diſſolution of parliament will deſtroy cerrup- 
tion, but will be a terror and check to their iucceſſors, 
p. 86—to the 1 rinter of the Public Advertiſer, p. 87 
—Jvnius's conſtruction of the vote, declaring Mr. 
Walpole's incapacity, p. 171—a quotation from a 
tract of Lord Sommers to ſupport this conſtruct ion, 
ib. if this conſtruction be admitted, the advocates 
of the houſe of commons muſt be reduced to the 
neceſſity of maintaining one of the groſſeſt abſurdiĩties, 
1b.—that the houſe of commons certainly did not 
foreſce one effect proceeding from their vote about 
the Middleſex election, p. 89—to che Printer of the 
Public Advertiſer, p. 140 - the vanity and impiety 
of Junius are become the perpetual topics of abuſe, 
ib. —the proofs brought to ſupport ſuch charges 
conſidered, p. 141—the charge of vanity and im- 
piety proved to deſtroy itſelf, ib.—to the Printer 
of the Public Advertiſer, p. 167 —that Junius's 
inclination leads him to treat Lord Camden with 
particular reſpect and candour, ib. that his Lord. 
ſhip overihot himſeif in aſſerting the proclama- 
tion againſt exporting corn was legal, p. 169—to 
Zeno, p. 179—that the ſophiſtry of this author's 
letter, in defence of Lord Mansfield, is adapted to the 
character he defends, ib.— the ſuſpicious applauſe 
given by his lordſhip to the man hie deteſts, p. 171 
his doctrine as delivered to a jury, p. 172—his chal- 
lenging a juryman, p. 173—is acculed of endeavour- 
ing to ſcreen the King's brother, p. 1794—and in- 
ceſſantly labodring to introduce new modes of pro- 
ceeding in the court where he preſides, p. 175—to 
an Advocite in the Cauſe of the People, p. 1779— 
the difference betwixt general-warrants and preis- 
warrants ſtated and explained, ib. 
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8. 


SAWBRIDGE Mr. has ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed of that 

Republican firmneſs which the times require, vol. II. 

159. . 

8112 3 K NE Lord, applied to in regard to the Manila 
Ranſom, vol. I. p. 21. 

STAMP-ACT, made and repealed, vol. I. p. 7. 

STARLING Solomon, Apothecary, his opinion in re- 

d to the death of Clarke, who received a blow at 

the Brentford election, vol. I. p. 43. 

STATE, the principal departments of, when improper- 
| ly beſtowed, the cauſe of every miſchief, vol. I. p. 4. 
| . 

Tow N SEND Mr. complains that the public gratitude 
has not been equal to his deſerts, vol. II. p. 159. 

ToucuHtT Mr. in his moſt proſperous fortune, the 
ſame man as at preſent, p. 104. 


V. 


VaucHan Mr. ſends propoſals to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, vol. I. p. 172—his offers to the Duke amounted 
to a high miſdemeanor, p. 176—Junius does juſtice 
to this injured man, vol. II. p. 9. 


W. 


WESTON Edward, a letter to him from Junius, vol. I. 
p. 51—quotations from his pamphlet, in defence of 
the pardoning of Mac Quirk, with remarks, ib. 

WaLPeors Mr. his caſe ſuppoſed to be ftriftly in 
point to prove expultion creates incapacity of being 
re elected, vol. I. p. 102-=the vote of explufion as 
expretſed in the votes, p. 111—remarks upon its 
meaning and extent, p. 112—the election was de- 
clared void, p. 113 | 

WEYMOUTH Lord, appointed one of the ſecretaries of 

tate, vol. I. p. 9y—nominated to Ireland, p. 130. 
os h WHITTLE 
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WHITTLEBURY-FOREST, the Duke of Grafton here« 
ditary ranger of, vol. II. p. 149—the right to the 
timber claimed by his Grace, p. 150. 

WiLKEs Mr. his conduct often cenſured by Junius, 
vol. I. p. 49—ſuffered to appear at large, and to 

canvas for the city and county, with an outlawry 
hanging over him, p. 53—his ſituation and private 
character gave the miniſtry advantages over him, 
p. 56—it is perhaps the greateſt misfortune of his 
life, that the Duke of Grafton had ſo many compen- 
ſations to make in the cloſet for his former friend- 
ſhip with him, p. 62—faid more than moderate men 
would juſtity, p. 1x83—hardly ſerious at firſt, he 
became an enthuſiaſt, ib.-commiſhons Mr. Thomas 
Walpole to ſolicit a penſion for him, vol. II. p. 123 
comes over from France to England, where he 
gets two hundred pounds from the Duke of Port- 
land and Lord Rockingham, p. 124. 

WooLLASTON Mr. expelled, re- elected, and admitted 

i= into the ſame parliament, vol. I. p. 114—the public 

left to determine whether this be a plain matter of 
fact, p. 118. - 


| 

: of 

|| YaTEs Mr. Juſtice, quits the court of King's Bench, 
vol. II. p. 148. | 
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